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PREFACE. 






TT^HEN I was lately in the country^ and en- 
tirefy taken up with other kind of affairs^ I 
received a letter from my boneft bqokfeUer in Tozvn^ 
informing me^ that a new edition of Sbakefpeare 
was juji publijhed by Mr. IVarburton^ who bad 
taken occajion^ fome wbere or other in that work of 
bis^ to mention me with fome fort of abufe for thofe 
Critical Ohfervations Ihadfometime before written^ 
as well to do jujtice to this our ancient dramatic 
poetf as to put fome flop ^ if pojfible^ to the vague 
and licentious fpirit of criticifm. 

Perhaps all attempts^ to reduce fo irregular an 
art to any regular method^ might deferve a place 
among the many impraSicabk' fcbemes with which 
our nation abounds, Buf yet while I perceived 
critics Jo numerous^ (for who more or lefs does not 
criticize ?) and found every one appealing to a *^ 
Jiandard and a tajf^ where could be the abfurdity of / 
enquiring^ whether ^ or no^ there really is in nature^ 
any foundation for the thing itfelf \ or whether the ^'i^ 
whole does not depend on ,meer whim^ caprice^ or 
fafknon ? Beftdi^ I began to be apprehenfive for the 
fate of fome of my moft favourite Englifh authors. 

As w* 



vi , PREFACE. 

fFe bofvefew booh in- oiir Idnguage that merit a 
if ifical regard i and when hy chance any of thefe 
hm been taken out» df the blinds of meer ccfrretfors 
of printing prejfes^ and ^eemed wortl^ of fome 
more learned commentator* s care and revifal ; the 
commentator y fy I know Mt what kind of fatality^ 
j Bas f argot his province ^ and the author himfelf has 
d,^ been arbitrarily altered^ and reduced to Jhcb a fancied 
plan of perfeBion^ as the correEtor^ within him- 
felf ^ has thought proper to eftablifh. 

But of this I have fully J^oken • tmd methinks 
wibat I bavejpoien deferves afirious notice, ^^iloas 
therefore a matter tf fUrprize^ at firji^ when I 
received my bookfelUfs kind information : but upon 
afecond confiderationj whicb^ they fay^ is the befi^ 
my furprize entirely vanifhed : for^ as it feemsy 
this was the gentleman^ who formerly aj/tjled Mr. 
Theobald in bis edition of Shake fpeare ; and to write 
of Shakefpeare without praifing this coadjutor ^ was 

a crime unpardonable. Hinc illae lacrimae. But 

if P^^if^ comes not fairly in my way^ I will never 
go out of my way either to give it^ or to gain it ; 
at leaft I will never projiitute it at the expenee both 
of my judgment and learning. 

Wbile I was revolving in my mindfuch thoughts 

as tbefCy down came the n&ub edition of Shakefpeare ; 

which as foon as I opened^ the following pafjage^ 

V ' like 
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likg the famm VirgUtM hfs^ afpeared/kU in mjf 



vmoy 

«' fUbfy Pbaeumy far tbm mrt Merop^sfon^ 
^^ n^d^thMofpiretogiiid^Aebeaotntjicarj 
^' j^d with tfy dating falif burn the world ?'\ 

*^ ^Af, Phaetonv for tbm art Merop's son.] 
** Merop*s fon, i.e. a bastard, bafe-bom.*^ 



nepait*s wordr Itboi^t a goodfareafm on 
bad editor. But what fiaMwofay^ of tiejudidotts 
remorhr Jabjmttd ? I was ttddy formerfyy thai Mt^ 
rvpr and Qymene were bnjbandand wife ; and tba^ 
if PBaetbn was M^rop^s sok be was a legitimate 
off-Jpring^ and no- bastard, ASnv the comment 
on Afirfaffa^, if if requires any^ flsodd^be^ ^ Wbf 
*^ Phaeton wilt tbon^ of low birtb^ and who 
^^ vainfy^vatnttefii ttyfe^ to be the fon of Pheebus^ 
" afpire to gmdfy Sec " Tkou, 

^^ — Tumidua genitoris imagine &lfi.'* 

Mftakes of this kind I never Jbould have made^ 
matter for triumph. Some errors are owing to Jnfi 
and carelefnefsy and others to the common ii^kmityt 
of human nature. But when I red on farther^ and 
found ^rrors of all kinds^ ftill increqfing upon mr, 

A 4 fucb 
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Jtui as even the m/i inveterate eiuffiy fvculdpity, 
did not an unufual infolence deftr&y every degree of 
it ; then I thought it high time^ and but common 
juftice to Shakefpeare^ to endeavour to cheeky if 
pJfiUej the daring folly of fuch a Phaeton : tind 
a fair opportunity notio offered, fot my bookfetUr ibid 
me he would reprint ^ if 1 thought proper^ my ob- . 
fervations on Shake fpeare^ with fuch additions and 
dfterationSy. as Ifhould make. 

But the reader is miflaken if he thinks that ei* 
ther in this preface^ or in the following work the 
hundredth part of our critics errors are xorreSled. 
No : I have given the reader his proper cue^ and 
toperfue it farther ^ leave it in hispcwer- 
But where to begin^ and when L have once 
begun how to leave off I know not : the faults 
arefomany^ and of fomany forts^ that the variety 
binders all judgment of this kind. However if I 
can out of, thefe furnifh for my learned reader 
aitty ' enteriainmenty while at the fame time I am' 
doing but common ji^ice to our poet ^ I fboU not 
tbinkmypcnns illbefiowed. — One obfervation^ I now 
plainfy perceive y will naturally lead on another ^ fo 
that *tis of no great importance where I begin^ the 
difficulty will be where to end. Let us then hear 
the pathetic invocation of King Lear at the fight of 
his ungrateful daughter. 

« OHeoFo'ns 
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" O Heav'ns 
" If you do love old men^ if your fweetfwcy 
** Allow obedience, if yourfelves are oldy 
.^^ Make it your caufe y 

• # • 

•* Allow obedience.] Could it be a queflion wbe^ 
** tbor heaven allowed obedience f the poet 
** wrote^ 

" Hallow obedience. — ** Mr.W. 

But does not our Critic forget bis Bible ? For tbus 
cur tranflatorSj Luke XI, 48. " Truly ye bear 
** witnefs tbatye allow tbe deeds of your fathers^* 
Tbus they exprefs tbe force of the original cwwio- 
jtim, i. e. are well pleafed with, Uke well of, 
approve, G?r. ^gain^ Pfalm XI, 6. " Tbe Lord 
'* ALLOWETH tbc rigbtcous : but tbe ungodly^ and 
•* bim tbat deligbtetb in mckednefs dotb his foul 
" abhor y I will add too tbe teftimony of a poet. 
Fairfax. IX. /. 1 3. 

** Rfpro^d the cowards^ and allowed tbe 
« bQuldr 

And in tbisfenfe it anfwers to its original^ allouer, 
a louer, laudare. 

II. 

Fairfax perhaps may he of fome authority with 
cur commentator^ for I find his name ufed to au- 
thorize 
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tborize an interpreUOim of a pajfage in Antony 
and CteopatrcTy ASth 

«* So He [Antony] nodded^ 
** Andfoberly did mount an AKM-GAvijrJleed. 
** Axt ARM-GAuiTT ftecd.] k e. bis JUed iMrn 
*< kaift and' thin by much fervice in war. Sff' 
•* Fairfax 9 

" His ST ALL'VirQRHj fteed the champion fiout be^ 

ftroder Mr.rr. 

Wbut will the reader fay when be turns to Fairfao^ 
f fi,r VIIv ft. 27.1 and finds the verfe thus printed^ 

*• His^ sTAtwoKTH fteed the champion ftout 
« hefirode:^ 

And what wiU be think of a commentator^ thai' 
eitber bos not learning to read authors^ or corrupts 
them to 'oindicate bis iU-digefied whims and re!veri£s ^ 

m, 

( 

r 

To match this stall-worn deed, with ano^ 
ther learned citation of the like kind, among many 
others'^. I think the following offers itfelf wb&e 
lago tells Othello that Brabantio^ father of Bef^ 
demonaj was a man of power and authority^ 

1 Cdnceffling the meaning df this word fee Dr. Hickes, 
iit^Grammat. Anglo-S. p. t28» 

" Be 
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" Bejuti of ibis 
^^ That the Magnifico is much beUnfd 
*< And baib itir his effeS a void potentid 
•' As Ao\Mc as tbi Duke* s^ 

•* As ^xsc^sAtds tbe'Duke^s.'] Symer feenis td bme 
** bad bis eye <m tbis fajjage^ eitnongfi otbers^ 
^ wbtre be talks fo mucb of the impropriety and 
**- barbarity ifrtbejfyk of tbis play. But it is an 
** elegant Grecifnu ' As double ^ fignifies as large^ 
•* as extenjhe^ for tbus the Greeks ufe StwTit. 
•* Diofc. £. 2. c. 213. And in tbe famemamier 
*** and conftmSHvn^ the Latins fimetimes ufed du- 
♦* plex. And the old French writers fay ^ La plus 
^* double. Dr. B^tley bas been as fevere m 
^ Miltmfor as elegant a Grecism, 

*' Tet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. 

Lib. 9. ver. 396. 

^^ '7/i an imitator of tbe ttoffiivw U St^i/^ of 
" Tbeeeritusyf^ an unmarried virgin.'* Mr.W. 

Ifball take no notice at all of the reafoning^ fy 
which Mr. JV. would have us think that Rymer 
bad his eye on this paffage of Othello j nor of tbe 
citation from Diofioridesj [L. 2. c. 213.] ^bicb 
Mr. IV. never red there, for this very goad reafon^ 
becaufe 'tis not there ; be bad it from- H. Stephens 
in V. AiwxSf . But all this I omit y t$ emne to Mtl-^ 
Um^and Theocritus : ^ Tit 
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" Tet Virgin of Profetpina from Jcfoe^ 

** TZ^/i (he fojfs) is an elegant Grecism, and 
«' an imitation of the IIAPeENON EK eAAAMOT 
«' of Theocritus J for an unmarried Virgin J* 

As ftrange as this citation may appear to tht 
learned reader^ yet I think I can give fame account 
of it. "Daniel Heinfius wrote fome curfory notes 
on Theocritus^ in which thefe words j nAP0ENON 
EK 0AAAMOr, be renders virginem intadbim. 

Becaufej it feems^ Ov^tr^g sg Alrvaq was Ov(<ng i 

AlryaToq. So here Heinfius would have wa.^^&pq Ix 

^ahi^ the fame aSj i in Iv, rZ S'»\diM dvas-(i(po^ 

^wi. But there is no analogy at all in the con^ 
firuSion^ efpecialfy if we confider them with the 
context : and the Scholiqfi here is douttlefi right 
who thus interprets^ xa\ Tsraf^ivov H U li i(aiM\U 
ItpoSfio-Ey* ttm T? (p\)yiX}^ I'jroititriu. As will ftiU be 

more manifeft to any one that reads the verfes here 
cited from the ^APMAKETTPIA. 

Avi^oq. 

This is their verjion^ as I find it^ 
Hie cnim objedto furore malo, virginem ex 

thalamo, 
£t fponfam expulit ex thoro tepido adhuc 

/ relifto 
Viri. But 



« 
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But for argumpu^ s fake we will allow Heinjlu^ 
explanatioHy viz. Ua^i^oq %% ^mh^i^t^ means a vir- 
gin who liv^s in ber cbamher ; As Bu^o-k iff AtrfOB^, 
me(m^ Tir/rfis who lives at the foot of mount JEtna z 
and in Virgil [Georg. Ill, 2.] Paftor ab Am- 
phryfo, is the Shepherd who refided near the river 
Amphryfus. Many other itfidnces there are of the 
Uke nature \'fo that by the fame analogy ^ wl>en 
^Milton calls Ceres Virgin of Proserpina, (ac^ 
wording to our Critic^ Tix^^mq U Hipri(pini\ MZ^ 
ion muft mean Ceres the Virgin who dMf^Us in 
f^rofcrpinai^ or^ formerly refided there. 
Woftderful Grecian ! 

-'—- ' IV. X 

j/inotber citation of like kind I find in a note on \ 
Jtiftus^ Cefar^ 4&UL 

, ^tony. ^' Tou all do know this niantle ; / 

^^ remember 
** The farft tim ever C^farput it on^ 
«< *Jwas onafummer^s evening in bis tent 

** That day be overcame the Nirviiz 

u Look ! in this place^ ran Cajfiuf dagger 

*• through 5 
^f See^ what a rent the envious Cafcamade. 
^* Through tUs^th^eweU-heloFoedBrutusftabM}\ 



(C 
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«^ And in mis [r. this, iiixlixcK] Mm/i!? muf- 

^^ Even Of the iafe of Pompey^sftatue^ 

(^^ Which all the while ran Mooi) great Cafar 



« mr 



This circunifiance of the numtle^ which Oefar is 
/aid to put on when be conquered the Nervii^ isfimijf 
feijffied^ to heighten ftill the prtfent difirefs^ kf r#*- 
cMng in the winds of the Romans theviliorics c^ 
their murdered heroe.-^There is averyfmaU tfZr/* 
ration I would propofe — " And in tJus mantfe^ 
«^ £s?f ." the aSion and emphafis is Inghly improved 
by this eafy change. "-""^But let us fee the — No- 
thingnefs of what follows. 

** 3^tf/ day he overcame the Nervii.'] Hgn 
*« Shakefpeare defer ibing a great General makes bim 
*« put on his new habit y or robes oftriumph^ after 
** his viHory* Homer defcribing a vain-glpri- 
^« ous ONE makes him put them on btfore the fight^ 
** and while he only eocpeSed to overcome^ 

•' / him }(j\im 

*^ K«Ao» nydrm.^ Mr. W. 

I know not which to admire mofl^ the fagacity or 
teaming of this deep-JSgbted remark. How accu- 
rate too is the tit at ion f 

4s 
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far.mqht our crUic Imoun to the ^cfta^^ry. Jjtt m 
tm^fiidr tikemfe jbe reafimfor Mi akf^ ttf jbe Gre- 
tim General \ tbn vain-glorjovs Jigamemmm i 
but for what ? why^ for putting onaYfdxm^ ncw^ 
handfome waftcoat, when be arqfe tarjj in tbe 
morning : for this is ally I .a£ur£ tbe rjeader that 

the citatum proves. But let us fee the pajfage as 

$S\ftands in tbe original : Jlgamemmm being roujed 
bj^u JirikMnfent frum Jufikr gets up 4^ore break 
of dayy andikejes bimfelf firfL in afbft^ hmdfome 
4ind new tunic^ or waftcoat [x/!im» \\ corner which 
be cqfts a large cloke [jjt,if» (pa^gq •,] tl^n he puts m 
a pair of neat fboes \ and over bis fboulders be 
hai^s bis Jilver-ftudded fwori : 

■ " ■■■' MaXmdf f tfiim yjiZtet 

Thus tranflated by Mr. Pope. 

** jRrfi on his Umbs aflender vefibe drew^ 
r ^^ jf round bim nexS the regal ukhtlz threw: 
f^ Tif embroider^ dfandab on bis feet were ^d*^ 
il The ftarryfaulchion glittered at bisJUe.'' 



By 
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'3y this time I Relieve the reader fees'bo^ihis **Cril&c 
by profeflion,** was mijled fy a poet hy fr^f^ion : 
The rdgal mantle catches bis ^e $ inmidiatei^ he 
turns to the Greeks and then giv4s us Phis not4tli 
^itatioffj ' ; • ^* " ^ 

--.•-■■■■ \ .• \ . ^ /. 

JB«/, in the name of the Mufes^ where is rjiM 

RSqAL MANTL]^, THESE. ROBES'. OF TAIUMPH^ 

4tUsibis while ? Why in ^ . . \^ 

What ! j(j\(iv» \a5 he writes it] a regal mantte^ a 
robe of triumph ? lam weary in refuting fuch 
trafh. Let the reader now turn to the preface 
and no{es of thislatertaught critic^ and refUEl a 
little ontheMufkmng language ^«f^^.PiftoJ-diaion. 
— ^ — r" -fift/ JK^. mt0 learn, takn^fucbjlanders 
" of tbeage^ or dfe you m(q bes9narvelo^fy:^f 
^ takenr * 

/ X- 'V. 

But tho\itJfills not to our Critic^s fhare to he 
i^ the nobler writings of ancient Greece ; 
yet as an Englijb author is the prefent jubjeSl of 
criticifmy to be knowing in the Engli/b language and 
^nglijh authors may be deemed fufficient. — There is 
^n Englijb author J which was much Jiudied by 

I Si^akejpeare^ 
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Sbakefpeare^ hut very fuperficially by Sbakefpear^s 

idiiorSj now lying before me. *Tts well known that 

the Coke's Tale of Gamelyn was the original of 

the play called As you Like it. A Midfum- 

mer's Night's Dream had its origin from The 

Knight's Tale; which I don^t remember to have 

feen^ as yet^ taken notice of There are fome 

pajfages of Chaucer* s Troilus and Crefeide in a 

play of the fame name by our Tragedian \ andfe- 

veral imitations there are likewife^ very elegantly 

interfperfedy in other plays^ which fome time or 

other may be pointed out ; at pre feat I fhall conteni 

myjelf with the following in King Lear^ AS III. 

Where the Fool thusfpeakSj 

«* rUJpeak a prophecy or ere I go. 
«• When Priefts are more in words than mat* 
" ter^ fc?f. 

" Or ere I go is not Englifh^ andjhould be 
*< helped thus J 

** rilfpeak a prophecy or two ere /^.** 

Mr.W. 

I am fure our Critic has not helped the meafure.— 
But is »(?/ OR ERE I go Engli/h ? In the Tempeft^ 
[A£l I. fc. 2. p. 6. Mr. W's edition :] Thus I 
find it printed^ 

b ^ I would 
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•* I would 
«* Have funk tbefea within the earth \ or ere 
" It Jhould the good Jhipfo have fwallm^d.** 

In Cymbeline {AS V. 1^. PF.'s edit. p. 334.] 

** Thofej that would die or ere rejift^ are 

«« grown 
« the mortal bugs (ftVfieW^ 

If this is not Englifhj what fball we fs^ to the 
moft corrcH Englifh tranflation that ever was made ? 
— " And the Lions — brake all their bones or ever 
*• they came at the bottom of the den^ Dan. VI, 
14.— — J5»/ let us fee this humorous propbety. 

*• Whenpriejls are more in words than matter ; 
*• When brewers marr their malt with water ; 
<« When nobles are their tailor* s tutors ; 
«« No her eticks burnt ^ but wenches* fuitors : 

*' When every cafe in law is right j 
** No fquire in debt^ and no poor knight ; 
*• Whenflanders do not live in tongues -^ 
*^ And cut-purfes come not to throngs ; 
*« When ufurers tell their gold iUh* field ; 
*^ And bawds and whores do churches build : 

" then Jhall the realm of Albion 

*' Come to great confufion : 

*• then comes the time^ who lives to fee* t 

" that going Jhall be us*d with feet. 

« This 
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*« Tiis prophecy Merlin /ball make^ far 1 do live 
« before bis time.** 

Tbis Merlin is t be prophet Dan Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Among fome verfes prefixed to the prologues of the 
Canterbury tales are the following^ intitled 

Chaucer^s Propbecie. 

*« fFhen faith faylitb in Prieft^isfawes^ 

** And lordes bejies are bolde for ktwes^ 

•* And robberie is bolde purchace^ 

*^ And letcherie is bolde folace ; 

*« Thenfball the lond of Albion 

•* Be brought to great confufion*** 
Shakefpeare has taken this prophecy ; but to make 
if more refemble the oracular refponfes of antiquity^ 
and the prophetical Jlile^ be has artfully involved it 
in a feeming confu/ion : ^fUs one prophecy con- 
fifting of two parts ; the former part having a re- 
lation to what now is -, the latter to what never 
(hall be. ^he fool to the two lines of Chaucer^ 
has humour oufly added two lines of his own^ which 
properly can be referred only to the former part of 
the prophecy : and if by this humourous addition^ 
there is any feeming irregularity^ it is more after 
the cajl^ as 1 have faid above ^ of Oracles. 

FALSTAFF(In the MerryTVivesofWindfor^ 
AS II.) /peaking to Pijlolj fays^—^^^ And yet you 
*' rogue will enfconfe your ragSj your cat-a-moun-* 

b 2 " tain 
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•* tain looJtsy your red4etiice pbrafes^ and your 
" BOLD-BEATING oatbs^ undcT the fielter of your 
** honour! 

** Tour BOLD'BEATiNG oaths.] TFe fhouldread^ 
** BOLD-BEARING oaths. i. €. Out-facing^ Mr. W. 

But a BOLD-BEATING oath is a hold impudent 
roufing oath : the metaphor is taken from the old 
phrafe^ t6 beat the fire : /. e. to roufe and Jiir it 
up : from the Anglo-S. betan> excitare. Hence in 
French^ Boutefeu, an incendiary : and hence too 
tomes^ to abet, an abettor, in the barbarous La- 
tinityj abbettator. jind here give me leave to ex- 
plain a pajfage in Chaucer. [In the Rev^s Tale. 
Urrfs edition. ^. 31. )?. 828.] 

*« He was a Markit beter at the full. ^* 

i. e. fays the Glojfaryy " one that makes quarrels in 
«' markets.*^ But a market beter, is one who 
raifes the price of the market \ as the word above 
criticized Jhews. To beat the fire Chaucer ufes 
in the Knight's tale. [p. i y. edit. Urry.] 

'* / woll don facrificej and firis bete/* 

And Douglas in his verjion of Virgil. jEn. I, 217. 
flammafque miniftrant, 

•* And uthir fum bet the fyre^* 

IN tbefecond part of King Henry VL A£l L 
^een Margaret calls the King " Mine alder-lievejl 

** Sovereign.** 
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« Sovereign.'^ *« Alder-Hevcft {fofs Mr. IV.) is 
<* an old Englijh word given to bim to whom the 
** fpeaker is supremely attached : Lievefl: fo- 
** ing the fuperlativi of the comparative^ levar, 
** rather, from lief." If the reader can make 
anf thing of this note^ he may perceive^ i/, that 
Mr. W. thought aldir-lieveft wa^ applied only to 
CM infupreme authority : idfyj the moft difficult 
word of ally aldir, poor critic-like^ be has entirefy 
emitted : gify, the moji eajy word of alU lieveft, 
be knows little or nothing of. Now aldir-lieveft 
Signifies nothing elfe but deareft of all : In Chaucer's 
Troilus and Crefeide. L. III. f. 240. Pandarus 
tails Troilus bis aldir-lieveft Lord. From the 
jinglo'S. Itotj dear. In the Anglo-S, v'irjion of the 
Gofpely Lukeyx. f. 13. My beloved fun, miime 
Uofatt fttttn. Douglas in bis tranjlation of Virgil^ 
I, 28. pro charis Argis. — •« TheGrekis to hit 
•^ leifmA derc.** Will the learned reader excufe my. 
bringing it from the Greek (piXoc, charus ; per 
metathefin ? However from Kef, comes Xtitttt^ 
lelier, Xt^tVt* I had as lief, is now a known ex-, 
frejjum. With refpeSl to the other word^ AJdir, 
Althir, or AUer, ^tis a vitious pronunciation of 
aUra, ealira, the genitive cafe plural of al, and 
falle. See Hicks Grammat^ Anglo- S. p. 16. In 
Obaucer^ aldirmoft is moft of all. And in the 
prologue of the Cantf^bury tales^ f. 801. 

}? 3 — »*^ Shall 
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— " SbaU bave a /upper at cur alder (oft.*^ 

i. e. at the coft of us all. 

IN Macletb^ M III. 

«* Lady. Tou bave difplac^d tbe mirtb^ broke 

*• tbe good meeting 
*« Witb moft admired difirder. 
** Macb. Canfucb tbings be^ 
** And OVERCOME usj like afummet^s cloudy 
** Witbout our fpeciai wonder ?^^ 

Overcome us. /. e. com over us^ overcafius. So 
Cbaucer in tbe Lamentation of Marie Magd. [p. 
521. Urrfs edit."] 

«* With blode oyircomb were bothe hi; 
*• cyen." 
i. e. covered over. And in Troil. and Crejf. L. IV. 
j^, io6g. 

" That whilom ben bifall and ovincoME.*- 

ff^ere befal and ovircome, are ufed as fynonymous 
words. *fis to be remembered tbat tbe Ghoft of 
Banquo appears to no one except Macbetb : and tbe 
^een thinks all tbe ft arts and borrors of Macbeth 
to be notbing but the very painting of his fear : 
tbe ^een tberefo^e as mucb admires at Macbetk 
for bis ftarting '9 as Macbetb ^es a( tbe coolnefs 

and 
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and calmnefs of the ^ueen and the guefts : be tbere^ 
fore very pertinently ajks^ " How canfuch vifims 
•^ as tbefe overcaft usj and overcloud all our joys^ 
<< as fudden as a black cloud intercepts a cbearful 
^^ fummefsday^ and you not be Jlricken with won- 
** der and amazement?^ Now let us bear our great 
Critic : 

" -Can fuch things be, 
*' And overcome us like a fummer*s cloud, 
" Without our fpecial wonder ?"] Why not f 

<* If tbeyb^only like a fummer^ s cloud? Thefpeecb 
is given wrong ; it is part of the Lady^s fore^ 
going fpeecb ; and^ befides tbat^ is a little cor^ 

*' rupt, Wefhould read it tbusy 

' *' Can't fuch things be, 

** And overcome us like a fummer's cloud, 
** Without our fpecial wonder ? 

** /. e. cannot tbefe vijoni, without fo much wm^ 
der and amazement^ be prefented to the diib:irhcd 
imagination in the manner that air-vifions^ in 
^^ fummer clouds^ are prefented to a wanton one : 
^' which fometimes fhew a lion^ a cafik or a pro^ 
^^ montory ? The thought isfine^ and in charaEler. 

« Overcome is used for oemtje." Mr. w. 

* 

b 4 hi 
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<? JV Kitti Lear, M III. 

•* Edg, Child Rowland to the dark toWer 
*^ came." 

The following note is printed in the late edition ai 
Oxford. " The fables of fucb a turn as that from 
•• which thefe lines are quoted being generally taken 
^^ from books of Spanifh chivalry^ it is probable the 
**^ word flood here Infante Orlando, for which the 
•* tranflatcr ignor^ntly put child Rowland : where^ 
^* as Infante meant a prince^ one of the King*s 
*< fons.'* 

And this J in the later edition at London^ " In 
" the old times of chivalry^ the noble youth who 
«« were candidates for knighthood ^ during the fea-- 
•« fon of their probation^ were called infans, var- 
*' lets, Damoyfels, Bacheliers. ^he moft noble 
*« of the youth particularly^ infans. Hereafiory 
« is told^ infome old Ballad of the famous hero 
^« and giant killer Roland^ before he was knightedy 
^' who is J therefore^ called Inhns ; which the baU 
♦^ lad-maker tranflated^ Child Rowland/* 

Without impeaching the ignorance of this Ballad" 
maker {who perhaps had as much learning as fbme 
critics) I always thought infant and child were 
convertible terms : at lea/i the karned Spencer 
fi^ou^htfo^ who calls Akthecal^ the bold child t 
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B. 5. c. 8. ft. 32. And old Chaucer in the Cokes 
tak of Gamelyn. 225. thought fo likewife. 

Then faid the chyld^ young Gamelyn. 

Tajfo /peaking of Rinaldo fays^ II nobil garzon 5 
which Fairfax tranjlates^ B. xvi. ft. 34. The no- 
Me infant : and Spencer fpeaking of Prince Arthur^ 
B. 2. c.S.ft.^6,'\ 'to whom the infant thus. 
It follows therefore as f.faid above ^ that infant 
i»«i child, are convertible terms. 
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^IN King Uar^ AEtXSf. » 

*' 'Tij wonder y that thy life and wit s^ at once^ 
^^^ Had not concluded all. He wakes ; fpeak 
" to him. 

** Had not concluded Ahh^-^l All what? wefbouH 

•* read and pint it thus^ 

<* Had not concluded — Ah f 

<< An exclamation on perceiving her father wakej\ 
Mr.PF. 

^this exclamation may he more pertinent fy applied to 
this impertinent criticifm. All is altogether^ 
wholly ; ALL, ?A«f : and fo frequently ufed by our 
eld poets: Spencer^ B. I. C. 5. ft. 15. 

*' Not2l\fo fatisfide^ with greedy ^e 

f ^ He fought all round about, ^* 

• ' i.e. 
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i.e. ;f<?/. altogether, notquittfo weU fattsfied b^ 
fought all round, about ^ Sp o/cAi^«f (pm»9 as Mene-> 
laus in Homer [II. y'. 449.] being in like circum- 
fiances Uoiih the Fairy Knight. Again^ c.S. fi. 46. 

^^ ^^Nejpaf^edthey'tofirip bef naked all.** 

Le.^ ^te nak^d. In allufim to Revelation. zvH« 
i(5*'*' Jhfe fl)aU bate ifi&e w&^^ [Duessa,]- j»^ 
^yftwilmake b^defolate[feifi. 50.] W naked/* 
All is ufed by our old poets in the fame kind of pleo^ 
* najhtj (if there are atr^ pleonafms at ally which I 
doubt of) as IIANTA is ufedbyHomer^ and 

OMNIA by Lucretius^ 

."...» •■ . , . , . 

; XjjMoZ- & frit^ ipifiv iot» IIANTA rdhxilx. 

II. V. 232. 

%,t^ ten talents in tdljidtogether. 

" OMNIA ademit 

•^ Una dies infcfta tibi tot praemia vitae/^ 

IN Macbeth, A£i III. 

^ ^^ Fdt SangUQ^s iffue have I fil'd my mind. 

*' W* (hsul4, rea^f 'fil'd wjy mind. i. e. defiled.** 
■ • , : Mr. W. 

/ am afraid I led Mr. W. into this miftake : who. 
ffas taken more notj^e of my obfervations than he is 

fleafid 
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pkafed to acknowledge. See B. III. Rule XIV, 
mobere *Hs pbferved that Sbakejpeare fliortens words 
iyftriking off the firfi ^Uahle^ which is no unujml 
thing in our kmguage : among the inftances there 
given I mentioned file for defile ; wUcb in this 
fecond edition I have blotted out. It feems 
that Mr. W. thought to file meant only to plijb. 
But the fame word may have two different fignifi-^ 
icationSj and he derived (thc^ fpelt the fame) from 
two different originals, ex. gr. to file> iopolifb: 
Angk'S. fedlatf, limS prolire. /^ file, to defile: 
An^'S. af^Um, fj^lany contaminare. bow near 
to the Greeky (paxjxo^^ (pa\}Xirr^i ? and hence toul, 
FILTH, fc?^. Jhus the word is ufed by Fairfax^ 
p. V. Ji. iS. 

** // fil'd bis heart with malice^ flrife and 
<« bate.*^ 
^ndby Phaer in bis verfion of Virgil^ jEn.JIt^ 
41. Jam parce fepulto. 

^' j3bSai;ne m? grate to file." 

pouglas in bis Scotifh tranflation^ jEn. ll\^ 227. 
*f And with tbare kitblie twich all thing fyle 

And this word I would rejiore to Chaucer in the 
Romaunt of the Rofe^ f. 4750. [Urry's edit, pi 
248.] 

» And newe fruiEl filled [r. filed) with winter 

f« tene^^ 

l^eing 
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VI. 

Being infome doubt v>bere to turn fn^felf next^ 
JMSltm feems to caU upon me to take bis caufe in 
hand again : whom J find mifimderftood in a note 
m a pajfage in jUFs Well that ends Welly AH L 

** In bis bright radiance and collateral light 
*' Mujl I be comforted^ not in bisfphere. 
«* Collateral/<7r refleftcd. /. e. In the radiance 
of bis refleSed light ; not in bis fpbere^ or direlf 
light. Milton ufes the word^ in the fame fenje^ 
•« fpeaking of the foK 

" Of high collateral glory. B. lO. f. 86.** 

Mr. W. 

Now Uis plain that collateral in Milton conftantly 
is ufed in the fame fenfe as the etymology claims ; 
[CoUaterales, funt proprie quafi lateribus confi- 
dentes,] i. e. thofe that fit together ^ as it were 
fide byfide^ focially. Thus inParadife hfi^ VIII. 
426. 

** But man by number is to manifefi 
*' His Jingle imperfeSliony and beget 
*' Uke of his like^ his image multiply* d: 
*• In unity defeStive ; which requires 
*' Collateral love, and dearefi amity!* 

Collateral love^ i. e. foetal^ ofy as it were^ fide by 
Jlde 5 forfi he fays in B. IV, 485. 
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<« 7i give tbee being I lent 
«^ Out of mfftde to tbee nearefi nt/ heart 
^^ Subfiantid tife^ to have tbee by my sid£ 
^* Hencefortb an individual folace dear!\ 

Again^ 5.x, 85. 

*' ^us faying from bis radiant feat be rofe 
. « Of bis Collateral glory/* 

u e. placed Jide by fide ^ on tbe right band of glory : 
[not refleded as our Critic thinks ; for it might 
juft as wellfignify any thing elfe^ that he is f leafed 
to make i/.] 

And the meaning of this place is exa3ly the fame 
as in B. VI, 679. 

•' Whence to his fon^ 
" Th* affeffor of his throne, He thus began!\ 

This expreffion^ " th* afleffor of Ws throne," is 
literally from Ir emeus. L. I. r. 14, X2 vdftffi d^iv, 
6 dei afleflbn So Nonnus in his parapbrafe of 
St. John's Gofpel, 

Aeterna una fedens in fede. 

/ omit other paffages where Tld^if^oi S-mi, occur. 
Let us now read tbe words of our poet : 
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** // were all one, 
«« That IJhonldJove a bright particular fiar^ 
*« And think to wed it : be isfo above me. 
** In his bright radiance and collateral light 
*' Muft I be comforted not in bisfphere.^* 

i. e. /, not in bis fphere^ one of a lower degree^ 
muft be comforted^ in bis bright radiance and colla- 
teral light : Sbakefpeare does not fay collateral love, 
^s Milton^ but collateral light, perfuing bis idea 
of the bright particular ftar : and not without 
fbme aUitfion^ perhaps^ to that fayif^y Uxor folget 
radiis Mariti : which for the fake of the female 
reader I tranflate in Shakefpear^s words ^ The wife 
only fhines in her hufband's bright radiance and 
collateral light, 

VII. 

^e above mentioned learned gloffuries Dl^ercotttff, 
jftr deceive t, collateral, for refleded, Csfr. put 
me in mind of the generality of Mr. W^s compen- 
dious comments : which whether intended^ " ' To 
'* give the unlearned reader ^ju& idea, and con- 
•* fequently a better opinion of the art of criti- 
cifm, now funk very low in popular efteem, 
by the attempts of fome who would needs 
** exercife it without either natural or acquired 

I Mr. W.'s preface, p. xiv. 

" talents :*' 
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^ talents :" or wbetbery To deter the unkarHed 
«« writer from wantonly trifling with an art he 
*« is a ftrangcr to, at the expence of his Own 
** reputation, and the integrity of the text of 
*• eftablifhcd authors.'* — Whatever bis intentions 
may be^ or whatever ideas he may give the un- 
learned reader, or writer ; jet there is not one 
learned reader or writer, I dare fay ^ in the whole 
republic of letters^ but looks on our editor as wan- 
tonly trifling with an art he is a ftranger to.— 
Somefew^ among the matrf^ of tbefe ridiculous glojfes 
or compendious comments I /hall here tranfcribe : fuch 
are J [vol, 8. p. 303.] where lago calls Roderigo ** a 
** fnipe," i. e, a diminutive woodcock** which ts^ 
as if IJbould define a duck to be a diminutive goo fi. 
[vol. 7. p. 84.] *' yl raven and a crow is thefome 
*' bird of prey,'* and this is reafon fufficient for,- 
changing Shakefpear^s 

** — Ravens^ crows^ andkitesy* 

Into *' ravenous crows and kites** [yoL 4. p. 303 J 

** Carraways, i. e. a comfit^ or confeElian^ fo 
** called in our author^ s days** As if children in 
our commentator^s days did not know what carraway 
comfits are. [vol. 6. p. 36.] 

" O moft fmall fault ! 
<* How ugfy didft thou in Cordelia Jhew J 

I •^ fFhicb, 
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«« Wbicb^ like an engine^ wrencbt wy frame of 

*' nature 
" From the fhct flace^^ 

^^ Which like^ fc?r.] alluding to the famous boaft of 
" jlrchimedes. Mr.Wi 

Nothings reader^ but an ordinary allufion to a 
lever ; an engine to move any fixed or weighty thing. 
Vol. 6. p. 1 80. " Tbefe bard FraSions.'] an 
^^ equivocal aUufion to fraHions in decimal arith- 
^« meticV* Mr. IV. See the pajfage^ and you'U 
plainly perceive y without a commentator^ that Frac- 
tions mean broken fpeecbes : 

** Flav. 5n&4y anfwer in a joint and corporate voice^ 
** That now tb^ are at folly want treafure^ cannot 
«« J)o what they would 5 are forry-^ou are ho- 

*^ nourable- — 
*' But yet they could have wijbt — they knownot — 
*« Something hath been amifs — a noble nature 
*' Mof catch a wrench — would all were well—Uis 

** jfndfo intending other ferious matters^ 

" Jfterdiftatefullooksj and thefe hard FK ACTIO}; $9 
** fVith certain half-caps^ and cold-moving nods^ 
** n^ froze me intofiknce^ Timon^ ASt II. 

flN the Merry Wives of Windfor^ M III. 
Mrs. Ford calls Falfiaff^s boy^ *« Eyas-mulket. 

I *« Eyas 
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^ ^yas (fays ilfr. PT.) is a young unflfcdgcd 
«* Hawky If fo^ then the learned Spencer is 
gmlty of a blunder. [B. I. C. ii. ft. 34.] 

** Lake Eyas Hawk up mounts into tbejkies.** 

Which an unfledged hawk^ hy our tomm^tator^s 
kave^ could not do. Fot ntf own part^ J thought 
an Eyas hawk, '^as a fuU fledged hawk juft taken 
Jtdnn the neft or eyry. The etymology is plain^ ni- 
dus, in the barbarous Latinity^ ftidafius. Ital. 

Nidiace. Gall. Niais. aif e;a0, or, a niaife. 

Ctfnceming the meaning of mosAtU the reader 
p$aff confult Junius^ lately printed by a real Scholar^ 
Thefefew inftances here offered to the reader^ among 
pumberlefs that may be eaftly added^ will I believe 
f^tisfy himj that our editor is fcarce to be numhimd 
among ' the great men, who never thought 
themfelves better employed than in cultivating! 
their own country idiom. 

VIII. ^ 

Never were print ed^ I believe ^ in any one book 
emendations^ (as they are called) and remarks fo 
worthy each of the other ; •' the weight of an hair 
*' (as Falftaff fays) will turn the fcales between 

** their Averdupois.** In the Merry fVives of 

Windfor^ AS II. Mrs. Page^ in the height of her 

I Mr. W.'s preface^ p. xxiv, 

c nfentment 
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Tf/iMMfUUt r affiinffi Fa^ajfW imfudm addre£es^ 

Mt^ mptddfun^fb tkc ^oUJix : for io m'gue from 

pM'^ictdars ta nntuerjkls U p^ mufual thing ^itk 

' tkemstilL ^bu$ Mgbif in cboi^Sir Ja^4 Vma 

^^ Sinoi Frencbmm an fa braidy '.■.,. 
^ AUO'fy ibai will^ PUtim middienmmd.^^ 

Could fi<fw anyone imaging ^ that ihefe fajjagesjhould 
notpafs utimlejied f Tit Mr^ TTheoiald makes Mrs, 
P^e fbew bef refintment Onty a^ainji fat men : 
and Mr. W* — ngaiff^ wbat ? Why^ againfi mum.- 
TBaJfure the reader^ ^tis mum : / took it at jtrfi 
for an error of the prefs ; tmt there is a long note 
to vindicate the alteration ; and fuch a note^ as is 
worthy of fuch an alteration.'-''--^Tn the other paf 
fage^ Diana they make to fay^ 

«^ Stince Frenchmen arefo hraidy * 
" Murry *bm that wHl^ Td live and die a maid!^ 

■Cottld not the poets have taught our Critics better ? 
Was it not for one marfs guilty that Pallas^ {the 
goddefs of Wifdom too) dejiroyod a iiohole feet ? 

** Uniu3 ob Boxam €t furiai Ajacis Oi'lei ? 

I Did 
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Did M Jan ditift tbi wboU TrcJM raee^ becaufe 
ovx frsjan Jligbt(4 ^^ Iwuty^ in cmpMrifin of 
Vems f AiiworeoFoer^ deift people in the height 
€f rffentment often wi/b things^ which their cooler 
reafon v^ould condemn? And are notfuch Jpeeches 
eigreeabU to what the Critics call the ri wghoyj the 
decorum, the fuitablenefs of the charaher ? An 
mtreafonable thing itfelf^ if fpohen by an unreafona- 
^le perfon^ hence becomes poetically reajbntkble^ 



But as the women above have^ for the fake of one^ 
expreffed fbefr afiger, etgai^fi alt mm \ fo the poets 
bofue put a more extraordinary kind of refentment in 
the mouths of fome men. And firfi Euripides in 
Hippolytusy f.6i6. 

''Si ^^1 ri i^ KXhX^y d^^ii^^ «uiic#»t 

£i ^of fifitfhQt tidcAff (TfnTgM yi^o^y 
Ovx EX yyMMMui^ j^ v»^oi€^^tt4 xikm 

V P J^I^c^) qxiidnam fucatum malum homi* 
aibua, 
, MuliereS) ftib folis luce coilocafti ? 
Si enim vokfaas ieminare genus humanum, 
Non oportebat hoc fieri ex mulieribus. 

Agaui in Medea', 9. 573. 

c 2 *— — opor* 
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oportebat autem homines aHundc , 

•^ Gigricre liberos, neqfue cflc genus mulicbre : 
Sic eiiim homines nullum malum haberent* 

^s extraordinary as it nurf appear^ yet two of the 
greateji pcets,j that ever England faw^ baveimiiattd 
this fentiment. For thus Poft humus in Qmheline^ 
A£l n. refenitng the behaviour of Imogen exclaims^ 

" Is there no way for men to he^ but women 
« Mi/i be half -workers ?" 

And thus Adam^ in Paradife Lofl^ X, 888. 

« — why did God^ 
«« Creator wife^ that peopled bigheji heaven 
*^< I^th fpirits mafculine^ cteate at laft 
** ms noviUy on earthy this fair defeR 
" Of nature ? and not fill the world at once 
** U^tth men^ as angels^ without feminine ? 
" Orfindfome other way to generate 
" Mankind ? this mifchief had not then befaVn : 
*' Andmore^ that fhall befal^ innumerable 
•^ Difturbances on earth through female fnares^ 
•« Andjirait conjunSlion with thisfex. 

AGAIN^ tho^ Uis hard to parallel this tranf- 
formation of men into mum, with any criticifms in 
the worlds yet many inflances of the like occur in 
cur laie editor^s notes. — In the Comedy of Errors^ 

Ail 
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JiS IV. Dromio is kdiaroufy figuring the Bailiffs 
mfo arrefied bis m^er.-T-^^ The man^ Sir^ that 
*f wbeti gentlemen ate tired gives tbem afoh^ and 
<* refts tbem ; be that takes pity on decayed men^ 
•* and gives Vw fuits of durance 5 be tbatfets up 
•• bis reft to do more exphits with bis macej tban 
^^ a morriS'pike r^ ' 

ftbis quibbling w//, IJhouU tbinky an ordinary 
reader would fear ce mi/apply — " gives *em fuits of 
«* durance^^ or^.as tbe pbrafe is^ gives tbem a 
fione-doublet^ i. e. puts Jbem into prifon : an ex^^ 
freffion as . old as Homer^ AoToy Urco xfluy». //• 3/. 
57. lapideam indutus fuifles tunicam : tbo^ tbere 
it means Jioned to death. -^^^ Sets up bisr^^ Csfr." 
J2>e Serjeant or Bailiff carried, witb bim a mace, as 
an enjgn of bis autbority ; tbis mace be ludicroufy 
compares to a Morifco pike^ wben fet in its Reft, 
to run at tilt. Tbe Morris, or Moorijb pike is 
particularly mentioned^ becaufe tbe Moors were fa^ 
mousfor tbefi kind of chivalrous feats. ** fets up 
•* lus reft y is too known a pbrafe to want a com^ 
ment. Ital; metter la lancia in refta, to coucb tbe 

■ 

lance. ^z%T Ay a rest, haftac retinaculum: a 
reftando. Fairfax, XX. ft. 29. 

*• In RESTS their lances fticke.** 

Ifajfo : c fon le lancic in refta* . 

t 2 Spcnccri 
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*« Jftd in tie ftisf bh NO^Jpt^ didjflik.*^ 

H^tb the aiove paffiige. of Sbake^are the reader 
mdy cdmpare the foUmingfrom Johnfm. Every 
Man in his Humour^ ASVf. Sc. XL . . 

• *« fifiHj of all my iUfguifes yet^.now. am Imqfit 
*^ like myfelfe : being in this Serjeani^s gowne^ A 
*< mm of wy prefent frofeff^n^ never cmmterfeitSy 
'^ till he bj/s hold upon a dtbtor^ and fay s^ he refts 
•* him, for then he brit^s him iAto.all manner ^ 
*' unreft. A kind of little kings we are^ hearing 
«* fhe S^iHutive of a niace, made like a yoUng 
*< ar tic hock J that alivo^icafHes pepper and JaU 
« iifilf'^ . ' ^ ^ • 

Piow^ reader^ IdefiH thou wouldfl gtt thro* the 

following / ^itlgivB h no name^ but leave it ta 

thy, owH refteSlibn. 

** Sets up his reft : fs a phrafe taken from mi^ 
% *< litafy ektrcife. Jt^en ginpowder was faft in^ 
*^ vetltidy its force was very weak compared t^ 
^« that iHpYefent ufe. This nece£arilji required 
*^ fire-arms tb be of an extraordinary length. As 
** the drtifl-s improved Ihi Jirength of their powder^ 
** the foldiers proportioHdbly fbortened their arms 
** and artillery % fo that the cannon tobich FroUTart 
«« tells us was once fifty feet kngy was contrasted tti 
«' lefs than ten, fbis proportion likewife held in 

. s ^ ^* their 
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<' lUr mt^ts%JbHmt^ *$ia the middk of the 
«« Jlaft Ctmwj^ the mufketeen atrnfj^s fitfperted their 
*< pieces when tbty gme fire^ with a ftdk fiuik 
^^ before them into the grmmi^ wbkb they calFd 
*^ imiag up their Reft, and is hen alhtded to, 
^^ There is another quiMitig aikfion too to the Ser^ 
«< /eani^s office of tuTffiitig. ' £ut whM m^ mmttt 
f < ammadver^n is the monis-pUce, vAich is 
^ MiHthout tneamng^ impertinent to the finfe^ 4md 
^\fdfeintboaUtifi(m\ no pike hmtg nfed mm^ ske 
^< dancers fo called^ or at ieaji not fnm^dfor mmb 
f^ Mecution. In a word^ Shakespeare wrote 

^^ A MAVftict pike. 

<< j. e. apikeman of Prince Maurict^s army. Be 
<« was the great eft general of that 4fge^ and the 
*^ condsiilor of ' the Lozv-Country wars againft 
** Spain^ un^ whom all the Englijh Gentry and 
*' TSfohiiity were hred to the fervice. Being fre^ 
** quently overborn with numbers^ he became famous 
♦* for bis fine retreats^ in which afiandof pihf is 
** ^ great fervice. Hence the pikes of his army be* 
•« 4:ms famous for their military exploit s."^ Mr.fF. 
What a deal df fldmble-ikatnble ftufF is here 
to alter -the poef's-4tfords t -^ This Morris- jpdke- 
ohanged iftfo a Mourice^ike, i. e. a pikeman of 
.prince Materiel army^y puts me in mind of an ex* 
flanation in A Midfumsmr Nigk^^s Dream^ AS IL 

c 4 ** 2fe 
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-.." ^hMtn^-n^n^ s morris is fiird up with mud. -^ 

** The nine-men's morris.] A kind of rural 
" chefs.^^ ^Mr.W. Nothing like it. • Ihcvve writ 
the following in my ihakefpeart^ ■ . • 

The nine-metfs morris.] -i/e. the place where 
the Morifco^ <ir Morrice dance was wotft to be per^ 
formed by nine-men is filled up with mud^ fo tbdi 
they mufi leave their fport : nine-men's moms'; 
in the fdtne manner as a Three-men Beetle, r. ir. 
f&hat require three men to ufe it ; a Three-men 
fong, a/ong to be Jung by three men. 
• But where ever, I turn my eye^ Ifeefuch alt^a^ 
tions andglojfes as never were matched before, ^e 
note following — " This rural chefs** — is as void 
of true hgicij' as learning. The whole funs thus 
HnShakefpeare^ 

[■- *' The wne-mens morrij ufilPd up with mud^ 
^ *' And^ thequeint mazes in the wanton green y 
^ For lac/t of tread are i^ndifitnguifhable. 

•* The hufnqh mortals want Their winter here^ 

• • , ^ ' "• 

*' Nopigbt^isnoixi with hymn or carol bleftj* 

..... ' ■ ^ • • ' 

Th e I R winter emphatic aUy x and the reafon is given 
in the following, verfi \ *^: ^heywafft here their 
V pinter^ becaufe no nighty.iSc.*^ [N. B. here 
is, turrjed into herjed.] So the Latins fometitnes uf(X 
tbe^ pronoun fms. Ovid. iV^^/.JV, 373* 
Vqta..5Ups habuere deo^^v, '.' ■ 
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Their Gods, empbaticalfy ; i. e. favorable^ prth 
^iiousj 6f f . So again in King Henry Y. AR V. 

^^ And all our vinyards^ fallows^ meads and 
** hedges^ ^ 

f« Defe£live in THEIR natures grow to wildne/sJ^ 

* 

'Sua deficiuntur natura. They were not defeffrit 
in their crefcive nature j for they grew to vnldnefsi 
biit they were defeSive in their proper and favo^ 
rabk natures^ which was to bring forth food for 
man. [This place too is.altertd^ and natures is 
changed info nvtnurts.'] 

I am led infenjiblyj from my dejign of raifing a 
Utile innocent mirth in nry reader^ by the mary ^- 
rors I meet in my way, — Let us then return. 

In the Winter^ s Tale ^ A£ll. 

" Nine changes of the watryjlar hath been 
" The Shepherd's note, fince we hcive left cur 

*' throne 
*« Without a burthen.""^ 
So *tis printed in Mr. TheobaWs edition ; and 
right. Meaning very plainly. The Shepherd^s 
note hath been, 6?r. /, e. The Shepherd hath 
noted, obferved nine changes of the moon^ 6f^.-s- 
But turning to Mr. W.^s edition. Ipag. 279.] / 
Jcarcely believed my own eyes when I red, 

^' i^ine changes of the watryftar hath been 

I ♦^ (Tbtt 
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- «^ (Tbejht^ber^s mte^) fiue we have left figr 
«f Tbrane 
^rWitbout a burtbm.^^ 

«« The Shepherd's note.] i.e. I ufe the Shepherd* s 
'<« note.** Mr. W. M>fl wonderful Grammarian^ 
and profound AJlronomer ! How poetical Js Shah* 
Jpeare ! The Shepherd has noted nine changes 
of the watry ftar. How ftlfy and ungrammatical 
tins commentator I Nine changes hath been, 
GV. (I pfe the Shepherd's reckoning.) Toudo\ 
end who does not? Andntufl I fend our Critic 
again to his Bibk ? — " And let them [viz. the 
Sun and Mool^l hefor figns^ and for feafons^ and 
for days\ and years** Gen. I, 14. 

■ « . • • • ■ 

J'HE above " rural chefs" may he matched with 
another note on apajfage in Meafure for Meafure^ 
AS IV. " Duke. There is written in ymr broWy 
«' Promofi^ honefty andconflancy ; If 1 read it not 
" trufy^ my ancient fkill beguiles me \ but in the 
ioldnefs of wy cunnings 1 will lay myfelf in hazard* 

*< Lay myfi^ in hazard^ Metaphor from chefs 

"/%." Mr.JV. 

* 

Shakefpeare Bimfelf would have better in/truHed oui^ 
commentator^ had he attended to him : 

^« K. HeHry/ fp^en we have matched our 
** rackas to thefe balls. 
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«* Wt v^H iH Fr^cit ly GttFsgraee, fJof a fit, 
««> Shall ftrikt Ms f Athens crtncn intt the ha- 

« 2ARD.*» 

Vbus too Drayton in his defer iption of the Battaik 
0^ J^incourf. ' -^ 

«< riejind Um balls and rackiSs if Ilive^ 
: « That tbey fueb raciii Jball in Paris feii 
c €€ ff^ifin over ifne with bandies J /ball drive i 
*« As sbatj before tbefet be fuU^ done^ 
cc France may ferh^ into tbt hazard rumie.^\ 

• 

. 7 HE two flowing notes are ftattf belam cmi 
tditor's ftriting^\ItQfHflimem bim when 1 fa^ fo^) 
Qmof tbmis in tbeTempeft^ A9 IL %»bm 7WV 
€ido finding the monfter Caliban fa^s^ " were I in 
^^ England noWf as onte I wasy and bad but tbis 
♦^ fijh paint edy not an holiday- fool tbere hut wasdd 
♦^ give a piece of ftiver. Tbere would tbis monfter 
«« make a man i any Jirange beaft there makes a 
^^ man \ when tb(ji ^11 not give a doit to relieve 
^ a lame b^gar^ tbey will lay out ten to fee a dead 
^ Indian:' 
^^ Any firange beafl tbere makes a man i] I 

^ cannot but think ebisfatire very juSi upon our coun- 
^* trymen: wbo have been always ifery ready to make 
** Denifoni of the whole tribe of the Pitbeei^ and 
^^ complimefa thm ^tb the domun civitatis, as 

" appears 
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*^ appears bytk^ names in ufe. Thus Monkey, 
.** wbicbj the Etymologtfts tell us^ comes from 
^^ monkin, monikin, bomunculus. Baboon, 
V from Babe, the termination denoting addition and 
** increment^ a large Babe. IMantygre fpeaks its 
** original And wben tbey bave brougbt their fir- 
*« names with tbem from their native comtry, as 
** Ape, the common people have as it were cbri- 
*' Jlened them hy the addition of Jack-an-Ape.", 
Mr.W. 

Mahtygre fpeaks its original ! 9^/j poor critic 
fpeaks bis original in every note he writes^ efpeciaUy 
if left to bimfelf Mantiger is the Engli/h pronun^ 
ciation of Mantichora, M(xv7t;^w^aBc. But not ti 
be grave-^Tbe other is on a pajfage in King Lear] 
jtSil. 

*' Regan. 7bat Iprofefs 

** Myfelf an enemy to all other joysy 

" Which the moft precious fquare offenfe poffeffes^ ' 

**- fVbicb the^ moft precious fquare of fenfe poffefes.} 
•^ By the Jquare of fenfe^ we are^ here^ to under^^ 
" fland the four nobler fenfes^ viz. the fight, hear- 
<' ing, tafte and fmell: For a young Lady could 
*' not^ With decenci^ injinuate tbatfbe knew of any 
^* pUafures which the fifth afforded. This is ima- 
♦^ gined and expreffed with great propriety and 
^' DELICACY, But the Oxford editor^ for fquare 
^ rfadf fpirit/' M^^ fP^, J cannot 



\ 
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1 cannot help here paufing a little^ and reJkSing 
mttbe ft range notes^ which I hofve been tranfcrib* 
«5f •— 2i/ this Critic^ after the utmoft acrimony of 
ftile againft Air. ^eoiald and Sir Thomas Hanmer^ 
Shus concludes^ " * Th^ feparately poffejfed thofe 
^^ two qualities which^ more than any other^ bavo 
*' contributed to bring the Art of Criticifm into dif 
** repute^ dulness of apprehension, and £x* 

•* TRAVAGANCE OF CONJECTURE.*' 

/ bavefpoken very fully of what has contributed 
to bring the art of criticifm into difrepute ; but 
the want of Scholarjhip is the original of all. And 
I could wijb our Critic y among fome few other ob* 
firvationsy had not thought the following abfolutely 
below his ferious notice : 

*« 'Twere well if a careful and critical reader 
** would frft form to himfelf fome plan^ when hi 
** enters upon an author deferving a ftriEler in-- 
•* quiry : if he would confider that originals have 
^^ a manner always peculiar to themfehes ; and not 
^^ only a manner ^ but a language : if he would com-- 
** pare onepaffage with another ; forfuch authors 
•* are the beft interpreters of their own meaning : 
'^ and would refleSly not only what aUowances may 
<« he given for obfolete modes of fpeecb^ but what a 
** venerable <aft this alone often gives a wiriter. I 

1 Mr. W.'$ preface^ p. xiil 

" omit 
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«• 6mit the previous knowledge in ancient cu- 
(< ftoms and manners^ in grammar and conftru* 
'«« ftion ; the knowledge of thefe is prefuppofed % 
f<. to be caught tripping here is an ominous 
^* ilumblc at the very threfhold and entrance 
•* upon criticifm \ 'tis ignorance, which no 
•* guefs-work, no divining feculty, however 
•« ingenious, can atone and commute for.'* 

Had Mr. fV. ferioufly noticed tbisj be wouldy 
as ferioufly, have laid afidt all defigns of com- 
mencing an iditar of Sbakefpeare : nor would hi 
bofoe gone out of bis way tojhew bis readers^ bow 
Utile be knows of (be Englijb^ bow lefs if the La^ 
tin^ bow nothing of the Greek languages. He bos 
• launched forth on the immcnfe ocean of critic 
cilm with no compais or card to direft his little 
ikiff ; W ibo* perhaps he may ilind the eyes of the 
UfS'Obferving reader byjlealing this neanU obferva^ 
turns J and by adding a little to another^ s \ hy over^ 
fining on this pajjage^ and feeiing after dijani 
and far-fetched alluftons to other pajfages : yet aU 
this fig-leave covering will but the more ferve to 
difeover the nakednefs of the commentator to the 
difieming eye Qf the real Critic. 

2 Cridcal obfervationSj &c. B. II. S. I. 

DC, JVhatroer 
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IX. 

JFhatever apptarauas of learning tbife remarks j 
xxfbkb I have now under examinoHon^ may put oh i 
yet king defiitute of the thing itfilf^ tbey will^ from 
fiecb appearances y be mare defpifed ly tbe realfiba-^ 
lor. I have beard it fend by Critics^ Tbat fucb a 
remark is mere ingenious tban true. But^ for mf 
ami party I know nothing ingenious^ but what is 
true. Nor can I look on the following in any other 
Ughty tban as an idle dream ■■ ■ 
, •♦ From off this briar pluck a white rofe 
with me.] This is given as tbe original of tbe twa 
ba^es of tbe boufe of York and Lancafter, 
whether truly or noty is no great matter. But 
the proverbial exprejion of saying a thing ' 
UNDER THE ROSE, 1 Bill ^^viuadtdy came fronf 
thence. When tbe nation had ranged it f elf inta 
two great faSlionSy under the white and red 
rofey and were perpetually plottingy and counter* 
plotting againfi one another y then when a matter 
of faStion was communicated by either party ta 
bis friend in the fame quarrely it was natural 
for him to addy that he faid it under the rofe ; 
meaning thaty as it concerned the faSliony it was 
religioujfy to be kept fecret.^\ Mr. W. [vol. 4* 
pag. 465.] 

Thia 
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^s is ingenious ! What pity ^ that it is not learned 

too f ^t RofSy (as the fables fay) i»as the 

fimbol of ftknce^ and confecrated by Cupid to Har^ 
focratesy to conceal the lewd pranks of bis mother. 
So common a book as Ucyd^s diSlionary might hai;e 
infiruSled him in this. ** Huic Harpocrati Cupido 
^* Veneris JiU parentis fwe rofam dedit in munus^ 
•* utfcilicetji quid licentius diSlum^ vel aSumJit in 
•* conviviify fciant tacenda effe omnia. Atque idcirco 
•^ veteres ad finem convivii fub rofa, Anglici 
** VM6tt t|j0 rofe, tranfaSa ejfe omnia ante digref 
** fum conteSfabantur ; cujus forma vis eadem effety 
^^ atque ifta^ Mio'tt ff.v(£ff,Q^% avfAvorav. Probant 
♦* banc rem verfus qui reperiuntur in marmore : 

*' Eft rofa flos Veneris, cujus quo furta laterent 
•' Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 

** Inde rofam menfis hofpes fulpendit amicis, 
*' Convivae ut fub ea didla tacenda fciant/* 

BUT there isfcarcely a page^ that does not fur- 
nijb us with injlances of this over-refining humour. 
*Tts this^ together with a love of paradoxes^ that 
generally mijUads him from that plain roady to 

which plain fenfe would direSl every reader. ^ 

Whoy even of a common understandings can be 
mistaken in interpreting the following pajfage in 
Macbeth^ A£i I. where the Captain is giving an 
account of the Battle ? ^^ As 
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*« As whence She Sun gives bis reflexion^ 

♦* Shipwrecking ftorms and direful thunders 

** breaks 
•* So from that fpringj whence comfort feem^d 

** to come^ 
«« Difiomfort fwelkd^ 

i. e. As thejkjy or the heavens y from which we 
receive one of the greateft benefits of nature^ the 
light of the Sun^ produces Ukewife in its turn 
ftorms and thunder^ oftentimes to the deftruSlion of 
many\ fo from thatfpringj tff. 

But let our refining Critic and Philofopher take 

this in handy andyouhme what^ for ntfpart^ 

I really know not^ let the reader try^ 

" As whence the fun 'gins his refle»on.] 
** Here are two readings in the copies^ gives and 
" 'gins, i. e. begins. But the latter I think is 
** the right y as founded on obfervation^ that ftorms 
*« generally come from the eaft. As from the 
" place (fays he) whence the fun begins his 
" courfe, (viz, the eaft) Ihripwrecking ftorms 
** proceed fo, &c. For the natural and conftani 
*' motion of the ocean is from ea§i to weft \ (ind 
*' the wind has the fame general direSiion. Prae- 
" cipua & generalis [yentorum'] caufa eft ipfe 
*' Sol qui aerem rarefacit & attenuat. Aer 
*' enim rarefaftus multo majorem locum poftu- 

d " lat. 
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Pbado^ *Eieir o*x«<rt ti 9^ KA0AIPOMENO1, rStf 

nivrt. The fame kind of abJUnence and difcipline 
Virgil mentions^ 

Ergo exercentur poenis,vcterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt, aliae panduntur inanis 
Sufpenfae ad ventos : aliis fub gurgite vafto 
Infefhim eluitur fcelus, aut exuritur igni. 
Quifque fuos patimur Manis : exinde per 

amplum 
Mittimur Elyfium, et pauci laeta arva te- 

nemus : 
Donee longa dies perfedbo temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labcm, Off. 
Now J reader J I will tranfcribe two very different 
kind of notes : but all reflexions I omit. 

*' ConfinM to fall in fires:] we fbould read^ 

" Too faft in fires. 

** i. e. very clofely confined, the particle too is ufed 
*' frequently for the fuperlative moft, or very." 
Mr. IF. 

The following is in Mr. Theobald^ s edit ion j [p. 
251. vol. 7.] " / once fufpeSed this exprejjion — 
^ to faft in fires : becaufe thd" faftlng is often a 
** part of penance injoir!d us by the cburch-difii^ 
** pline here on earthy yet^ I conceived^ it could 
** benogreatpunifhmentfor afpirit^ a being which 

** requires 
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«* reqt^es no fufiemncey tofcfi. Bui Mr. War- 
*« buTttm has fince perfeBly convinced me thai the 
•* text is not to be difturlfd^ but that the expreffion 
^< is purely metaphorical. For it is the opinion of 
♦^ the Religion here reprefented^ (/. e. the Roman 
*' Catholic) that falling purifies the foul hercy as 
•* the fire does in the purgatory here alluded to : 
«« and that the foul muft be purged either byfqfting 
•* here^ or by burning hereafter. This opinion 
** Shakefpeare again bints at^ where he makes 
« Hamlet fay^ 

^^ He took my Father groffy^ full of bread. 

** And we are to obferve^ that it is a common fay-- 
*« ing of the Romifh priefls to their people^ If 
*' you won't fafk here, you muft faft in fire.'* 
Mr.T. 

Let us now fee the ignorance^ with which- the- 
poet is charged. 

<< And duller (bouldfl thou be^ than the fat weed 
«* 7hat roots it f elf in eafe on Lethe* s wharfs 
*• Wouldft thou notjlir in this. 

** Shakefpeare^ apparentxy through iqno- 
•' RANCH, makes Roman Catholics of thefe pagan 
** Danes ; and here gives a defcription of purga^ 
** tory: But yet mixes it with the, pagan fable of 
« Lethe^s wharf : Whether he did it to ivfinuatt^ 

d 4 ** /0 
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*^ to the zealous Protejlams of bis time, that the 
** pagan and fopijb purgatory ftood both upon the 
«' fame footing of credibility \ or whether it was 
*' hy the fame kind of licentious inadvertence that 
" Michael Angelo brought Charon's bark into the 
" piSure of the lafl judgment^ is not eaff to deeide^f 
Mr.fT. 

Shakefpeare apparently thro' ignorance makes 
Roman Catholics of thefe pagan Danes ! fPTy 
the plan of his play required it. — But bis igno- 
rance perhaps was the mixing the p(igan fable of 
Lethe ! *Twas apparently thro' the felf- 
fame ignorance, that Milton^ following Plato 
and Virgil^ places this river in Hell: 

*' Far off from thefe ^ a flow and filent fir earn ^ 
«« Lethe, the river of lobliviony rolls 
** Her wafry labyrinth •, whereof who drinks^ 
*« forthwith his former ^te and being forgets^ 
«« Forgets both joy and griefs fleafure andpain.^^ 

Such poetical embeUi/hments^ I tbink^ were never ^ 
^till nowy called ignorance. 

XL 

But Mr. JV. has fairly told us in the title page of 
bis edition^ that he^ in conjun£li4)n with Mr. Pope^ 
has corredled and emended /^^^ genuine text 
of Sbakefpeare. I freely own that I have been all 

along 
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ahng ingmrhg V)bat the genuine text was^ what 
Uvfifs ptoiaUi ibe foet did wriiCy &r. SMom 
have I ventured to fay what be fhould write ; nor 
§V9r didif <ome into my bead to tbink of correfting 
and emending bis genuini text. But tbe 
wbok nrjftery of tbis new edition ij now difcoveredi 
Sbakefpeare* s genuine text is collated with all 
former editions, and then corrected and 
EMENDED. As for inftonce^ 

Shakefpetf e*s genuine text. 
** My duke dome to a hggarfy denier.** 

Ricb. III. Aff. I 
Mr.fr. 
*' My dukedom to a beggarly Taniere." 

ShakcQjfeare^s genuine text. 
** Lamentings beard iUb* atr^ ftrange fcreams of 

" deatby 
^ And prapbeffing witb accents terrible 
« Of dire eoml^ftion^ ^cr Macbetb^ ASl II. 

Mr.W. 
•• Aunts propbefyingy &?^.** 

Shakei^eare's genuine text. 
" hook bow tbe floor of Bearfn 
*^ Js tbick inland witb patterns of brigbt gold" 

Msrcb.ofVen. ASY. 
Mr.m 
*i^ Is tbick inlay* d witb patens of brigbt goW* 

Shdcefpeare's 
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Shakefpeare's genuine ttyA. 
*« Farewel the neighing fteedy and the (hriU 

" trumps 
« ^be Jpirit'ftirring drum^ tW ear-fietcing 
• " fifer OtheOo. 

Mr.W. 
« the fpirit-jiirring drurh^ iP fear-'spebl- 

Shakefpeare's genuine text 
•' Hou thing of no bowtls^^ 

Mr.W. 
*« "Thm thing of no vowels.** 

Shakefpeare's genuine XjgiX. 
*' Ithejixure of her eye has motion iiCt^ 
^^ As we were mocked with art. 

The Winter's tale^ MY. 
This is fad nonfenfe ; wefbould read^ 
** Hie FISSURE of her ej^e." • Mr. W. 

Among the various fpecies of nonfenfe mentioned ly 
Mr. W. fuch as fad nonfenfe, ftubborn nonfenfe, 
fc?f. I wonder he never heard of acvtz non- 

'SENSE, [o?uV«?^''] ^ fff^^^ ^fi^^ Hf^^ h Shake- 
fpeare^ as well as by other poets.^^-^^But in the 
midft of fuch a ft able of filth 1 am now immerged^ 
that Hercules bimfelf would defpair of cleaning. I 

Jball 
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JhaUJeave it therefore at prefent ■: and the reader 
will think it J 1 believe f high time for us to go and 
hay the mijerable remains of this our critic and 
commentator. . 

ONE word more to the reader before I conclude 
this preface.-^ I have long intended to puhiyb my 
thoughts concerning the fubjeSl of critics and criti- 
eifin: which art has been ftrangefy mifappUed^ if 
not mifunderftoodj by ^ two of the great eft critics that 
ever appeared on the learned ft age of the worlds 
Ariftarcbus and Dr. Bentley ; for both of thefe al- 
tered paffagesy for no other reafon^ oftentimes^ than 
becaufe they difliked them. Sir Thomas Hanmer 
had juft ferved Sbakefpeare^ exaUfy after thefe mo^ 
dels^ when I drew up my critical obfervations^ to 
put fomeftopy if pffihle^ to tins licentious paSice. 
But before I criiicifed our poet^ *twas worth while 
inquiring whether^ or no^ he deferved to be critic 
cifed. And this is chiefly the fubjeS of the First 
Book, where I have very fully examined into his 
art andjkill in forming and planning his dramatic 
poems. And^ becaufe Ariftotle drew his obferva- 
tions from Nature and the moft perfeSl models of 
antiquity^ 1 have^ in a great meafure^ been direSled 
by this great Mafter -, whofe treatife of poetry^ 
tbd* imperfeSily handed down to us^ is one of the 
nobleft remains of ancient criticifm. The edition^ 

which 
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^Mcb J ufe^ was fcnmrly printid under ih M^ 
nffim of Dr. Hare j wbffy then fifing in the 
worldj with others of bis Jcbod and ti^Uege^ yot 
tamefy could fee bis learned pupil fen^ into an ^ 
fcure part of the world to teach the fyrfi rjidi^ 
mnts of literature to hoys 9 when be might ba^e 
infiruSled the fcholars of Europe. 

Hb ialtem adcumulem do&isy. et fotigar indai 
:J^Iunere• 

Perhaps what 1 have written in this firft hooky 
wbilfl it does jufiice to Shakefpeare^ may at the 
fame time be looked on as no had comtnent on Ari- 
ftotk. 

Warning found our poet worthy of criticifm in a 
larger and more extenjive view : *tis worth our 
while doubtlefs to know more minutely bis very 
words and genuine expreffions. This is the fubje£l 
cf the Second Book. And bow is bis genuine 
text to he difcovered and retrieved? How but 
by conjhlting the various copies of authority ? By 
comparing the author with himfelf ? And by that 
previous knowledge on which * elfewbere I 
have laidfucb a ftrefs ? To dif cover therefore the 
corruptions that have crept into the context^ I have 
confidered the various ways that booh generally be- 

I Seeabove^ xlv, xlvi. below, 137. 

come 
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ccme corrupted. Hence the reader wiUfee mtrnf 
alterations of the printed copies ; which are fiih- 
mitted to bis judgment. I think a fchclar could not 
belpy by the lycy to mention fome few of the like 
kind of errors in otBer books ; nor does indeed tbU 
Sand in need of any apology. The corrosions pro* 
pofcd on feveral phages of the New Teftament are 
all omitted in this fecond edition ^ becaufe^ with 
many additions^ I intend foon to print them^ asmofi 
proper^ by themfehes. The reader may perceive 
that by little and little I rife upon him j 'till I de- 
mand the giving upy asfpuriousj no kfs than three 
plays J which are printed among Sbakefpeare* s genuine 
works. 

Conjidering therefore the incroaching fpirit of 
criticifmj the reader cannot but fee the expediency of 
checking its licentious humour, jind how can it be 
checked better j than by confidering what rules the 
poet laid down to himfelf when he commenced author 
and writer in form ? And this is the fubjeB of the 
Third Book : which^ as it treats of words and 
grammatical cor^ruSion^ is very dry ^{as Uis called i) 
and will fear cefy be red, but by thofe^ who are w//- 
ling thoroughly^ and not fuperficially^ to under/land 
the diSion of our poet. Every rule, there drawn up^ 
is Sbakejpeare* s rule ; and tho" vijibfy^ and appa- 
rently Juch to every fcholar-like reader ^ yet there has 
I not 
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not been one editor of ourpoet^ hut has erred againji 
every one of tbefe rules. 

djns is the plan • of tbofe critical ohfervations 
which I drew up^ ** as well to dojuftice to this our 
^« ancient dramatic poetj as- to put fome Jlop^ if 
•* poffihle^ to the vague and licentious fpirit of cri-- 
«« ticifm*^ And if thisplan^ here propofed^ was 
followed^ " the world might expeil a much better y 
«* at leq/i a lefs altered edition from Shakefpear^s 
« ozvnwordsy than has yet been puili/hed.^l 
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BOOK L 

SECT. I. 

'^ '■ ' AIS obfervable, that critics generally 
I fet out with thefe two maxims ; thi^ 
•*• one, that the author muft always 
diftate what is kft ; the other, that the critic 
is to determine what that hji is. There is an 
aflertion not very unlike this, that Dr. Bcntlcy. 
has made in his late edition of Milton : " ' I have 
" fuch an efteem for our poet, that which of the 
" two words is the better, that If ay wzs di&atcd 
** by Milton.** And from a fimilar caft of 
reafoning, in a preface prefixed to his edidoti 
of Horace, he fays, * that thofe emendationa 

1 See his firft note on Milcon*s Paradife loft. 

2 Pittra igitMT in Horatianis bis curis tx coiijtSwa exhi* 
hemuif fttim ex codicum fubfidio i et» nifi me omnia fallunf^ 
flerum^ui certi^ra, /|L 
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of his are fdr the moll p^ teoit certain, which 
arc rilidfe Iro&i conje^fes, than thotc from an- 
cient copies and manufcripts. 

'Twas never my intention to call in queftiort 
the (kill and abilities of one, whofe reputation in 
ledrhing Js (b deftrVedly eftablilhed : but thetc was 
agood piece of ' advice; (which I cannot fo eafily 
pafs over, becaufe of univerfal ufe to critics,) 
offered him, whetl firft he tti^At htfc defign known 
of publifhing his Horace \ which was, to admit 
into the context all thofe better readings, for 
which he had the authority of ancient manu- 
fcripts y but as to meer conje£hiral correfilibns, 
to J)lacc them - in his notes. His reply to this 
advice; was, as might be expeftcd, " No, for 
** then who will regard them ?*• 

Our^eat critic was too well guarded by 
his learning, to have his own reply turned as 
a farcafm againft himfelf j which might fo juftly 
be turned againft many dealers in the critical 
craft, who, with little or no ftock in trade, fet up 
for corredors and fuccclibrs of Ariftarchus. There 

3 Of this particular circumftance I was informed by the 
late learned Mr. Wafs of A)iioc. f will add herfe a rule of 
Graevius, in his preface to Cicero *s offices : A frifcu lihrU 
mn recedendum^ nifi^ut lihrarii^ avt fctoli peccatum fit taih 
ftfiatufttf ut ai ommius, qui non caligant infoky viderif^t* 

is 
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is one part of their (winingt diat Icanmt help here 
mentioning^ which is, their intruding thdr own 
guefles and reveries into the context, which, firft 
meeting the reader's eye* naturally prqpoflc^s hia 
judgment : mean while the author's wcmJa are 
either removed entirely out of the way* or per^ 
mitted a place in Ibme remote note, loaden widi 
mifreprefentationi and abufe* according to the 
great goodnefs of the moft gracious critic ; who 
with his dagger of lath on his own ftage» like die 
old Vice* or modem Harlequin, belabours the 
poor Devil of his own raifing. 

Who is there but will allow greater liberty for 
altering authors, who wrote before the invention 
of printing, than fuice i Blunden upon blunders 
of tranforibers — interpolatioiMH*-gloflfes— omif- 
fions--various readings — and what not ? But to 
try thefe experinients, Without great Caution, on 
Milton or Shakefpeare, though it may be fport 
to you, as the pelted frogs cried oytin the fable* 
yet, Gentlemen, 'tis death and deftru^on t^ 
the little taft remaining among us. 



S E C T. n. 

IH A V E often wondered with what kind of 
reafoning any one could be fo far impofed on^ 
as to imagine that Shakefpeare had no learning -$ 

B 2 when 
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when It muft at the fame time be acknowledged, 
chat without learning, he cannot be red with any 
degree of underilanding, or taft. At this time 
of day he will hardly be allowed that ' infpiration, 
which his brother bards formerly claim'd ; and 
which claim, if the pretentions were any ways 
anfwerable, was generally granted them. How- 
ever we are well aflured from the hiftories of his 
times, that he was early initiated into the facred 
company of the Mufes, and tho' he might have 
finall avocatioAs, yet befoon returned again with 
greater eagemefs to his beloved ftudies. Hence 
he was poflefled of fufiicient helps, either from 
abroad, t)r at home, to midwife into the world 
his great and beautiful conceptions, and to give 
them birth and being. That a contrary opmion 

1 Cicero pro Arch. Poet. J/ummis b&mnihu ^nuHiiffi^ 
mtfym acc0f im i is« P^tmrn naiurd ipjd ntaUr i ■ ■ ■ g / fuafi 
diinn§ ^uUim Jpiritm ii^ftari, De Nat. Deor. II. 66. JVSnva 
iphtr vsr magnmfine aUfuo affatu Mnnn9 unfuamftdt. In 
Plato*! Io» there is a great deal to the fame pnrpofe con- 
cerning this poetic rapture and enthufiafm ; where a certain 
poet is mentioned, who having made a number of very bad 
verfes, wrote one poem which he himfelf (aid was w^^ re 
MHffw : the poem happened to be a very extraordinaiy 
•ne ; and the people took the poet's word, thinking it im- 
poffible, without inijpiration, that fo bad a poet fhould write 
fuch good verfes. 

has 
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has ever prevailed,, is owing partly to * Bea 
Johnfon's jealoufy, and partly to the pride and 
pertnefs of dunces, who, under fuch a name as. 
Shakefpeare's, would gladly fhelter their own 
idlenefs and ignorance. 

He was bred in a learned age, when even the 
' court ladies learnt Greeks and the Queen of 
England among fcholars had the reputation of 
being a fcholar. Whether her fuccelTor had' 
equal learning and fenfe, is not material to be at 
prefent enquir'd into ; but thus far is certaioy 
that letters, even then, ftood in fome rank of 

pr^e» 

2 Jn J though thou hadfi fiiudl Latin and Ufs Grtek, 

'Tis troe Johnfon (ays very handfome things of him pie. 
fently,after : for people will allow others any qualities, but 
thofe which they highly value them&lves for. 

3 See what Afcham writes of Lady Jane Grey, (w1k> 
lived fome time before Shakeijpeare) in his ichofe* 
mailer, p. 37. Edit. Load- i743* ^^ afterwards, p. 67. 
of Qoeen Elizabeth. '* It is your fliame (I fpeak to yoa 
** all, you young gentlemen of England) that one maid 
** ihould go beyond you all in excellency of learning, and 
** knowledge of divers tongues. Pbint forth fix of the 
** beft given gentlemen of this court, and all they together 
** (hew not fo ibnch good will, fpend not fo much time, 
** beftow not fo many hours daily, orderly and conftantly, 
<« for the increafe of learning and knowledge, as doth the 
*' Queen*s majefty her felf. Yea I believe that befide her 
*' perfedt readinels in Latin, Italian, French and Spaniilv 

B $ « Ou^ 
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pnife. Happy for iss, tiiat cur poet, afi4 
Johnfi^n, came into Jife lb tarty ; diat chey 
ihred not in an ig^, vrfafin not only thdr art, 
Init every thing elfc dut had wit smd dcgance 
began to be defpifed ; 'tiU die minds "of the 
pebple came to be difpofed far aU that hypo- 
mfy» nonfenfe, «aid iiiperflitious ^umddini, 
wbkh foon after hkt a dciuge overwln^tnod this 
natiDn. *Twcre«6heififlitd, that with our re- 
ftored king finne of that taft of linentturc itad 
been rcftoi»ed» which iws efijoycd in (the days of 
(^een 3EJkabeth» fiuft wtei we farou^ home 
our fpenchiiied king, we did then, and have 
even to thils ^ay contintiied io taring from 
France our models, not oply of Jitters, bw 

•< flie readeth here now at Windfor more Gre^k every day, 
** than fome prebendary of this church doth read Latin in 
** a whoh week.'** Sir H. Savil in his latin fpeech at Ox-: 
^rd thus comipliments her i lUa commemirahot qme *vulfa 
minps nota, Mon minus €€rte mirmbUia ad lau4em: 4e, cum to$ 
Hurts legewHs, tot diSatuHs^ tot manu tuajcribendis Jitficiasi 
^^ * te magfiam dieipwtem in-gra'vtjlimiorum autorumjcrifti^ 
l^genils^ asidimdifqut ponere : nemimm nifi fua Unffta tiium 
loqui ; te cum nemine nifi ip/oruw* ^^ omnium communibui 
Lafha^ Gtaecagne. Omitt^flcbeios ^bilofopbos^ guos raro 19 
manus Jkmis, $iuoties di*vittum Platonem animadverti tuis ,iU' 
fgrfretationibus di*viniorem cffeQum ! ^uotiis Jri^otiUs obfcu- 
ritates frincipis pbilojophorum^ ptipcipe faeminarups rvolutui 
fitgue txplicatas ! 

(O flianie 



(O iharw to free bom Engliflunen !} of morals 
an4 manners. Hence every things unleis of 
French extro^oPf appears aukward and anti- 
qua^. Our poeti write to the humour of the 
age ; and when their own litde ftock is ipenf, 
they fet themfdves to work on new-modelluig 
^ Shakefpeare's plays, and adapting them to t)^ 
taft of their audience % by ftripping ofF their 
antique and proper lara^c drefs, and by intro- 
ducing in thefe mock-tragedies, not oply gal- 
lantry to women, but an endeavour to. raiie a 
ferious diftrefs from the difappointment of 
lovers *, not confidering that the paffion of love, 
which onq would think they {hould underftand 
fomedwig of, is a f comic paflion. la fhort 

4 Sir William Davenanti and Dryden^ begau this juft 
after the eeftoration ; and their essmple was fooD followed 
by others* 

5 (joye is a paflftopy « ivbidh the gseat and^i^tde^ t}io 
earthly and the heavenly, (to fpe^k a lit^ my&mqu^y) 
are fo blended and mixed together^ as to make it the fitteft 
fubjed in the worM for ridicule. T§Uu veri ifie, qui 'onlgi 
fiffeU^ur Amofy (^c bertub invMh, qua Momim alio f^ffit 
0pp*^ifnij f^fitae Uvifatii efip ut nihil foidutmy quoJfutem ctn- 

,firmdim. * * O proifhram emettdationtm vifae, Pofticd^ i 
pMfe An^pipm^ fi^giA et Uvitath au^oroft, in coficilio dmrum 
conhcandum fu$et : DE COM OE DIA loquor : qtuUf Jf^ 
kaec flagitia non frobaremut^ nulla effet omninff. Cicero. 
TttfcuL difp. iv. 32. 

.. B4 they 
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they make up a poet of Ihrcds and patches \ fo 
that the ancient robe of our tragedian, by this 
miferable darning, and threadbare patchwork, 
refembles the long motley coat of the Fool, in 
our old plays, introduced to raife the laughter 
of the fpedkators. And I am afraid, if the 
matter was minutely examined into^ we (hould 
find, that many pailages, in fome late editions 
of our poet, have been altered, or added, or 
lopped off, entirely thro' modern, and French 
refinement. 

SECT. m. 

TH E misfortune feems to be, that fcareely 
any one pays a regard to whatShakefpeare 
do€s write, but they are always gueffing at what 
he Jbould write •, nor in any othtr light is he 
look'd on, than as a poor mechanic ; a fellow,^ 
*tis true, of genius, who fays, now and then, 
very good things, but wild and uncultivated \ 
and as one by no means proper company 
for lords and ladies, maids of honour and 
court-pages^ *till fome poet or other, who 
knows the world better, takes him in hand, and 
Introduces hini in thi$ modem drefs to ^ooi 

Whatever 
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Whatever be the opinion of the vulgar, whe- 
therthe great vulgar or the fmall, is of nogre^ 
concernment ; but indeed it was a matter of 
fome fgrprife to read the following account in a 
noble writer of a better tail 2 * ** Our old dra- 
^^ matick poet may witncfs for our good ear 
^^ and manly relifh [naiwitb/tanding bis natural 
*^ rudenefs^ bis unpoliflfdJUk^ bis ansi^iidpbra/e 
** and wit J bis want of metbod and coberence^ md 
^^ bis deficiency in dlmofi aU tbe graces and oma- 
*^ ments of tbis kind $f writing ;] yet by the 
*^ juftnefs of his moral, the aptnefs of many of 
^^ his defcriptions, and the plain and natural turn 
^* of feveral of his charaSsrs \ he pleafes his au* 
^^ dience, and often gains their ear, without a 
♦• fingle teibe from luxury or vice.** Thofe 
lines, that I have placed between two hooks, 
ought certainly to have been omitted, as they 
carry with them reflcftiqns falfe in every parti- 
cular. Or fhall we play the critic, and fuppoie 
theip fome marginal obfervation, not written by 
the learned Antony Afliley Cooper ; and from 
hence by the blundering tranfcriber foifted into 
the context ? 

I CluM«aerlilicki> voL I. Advice to an author, j^. 
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Twas through fiich wrong notions of refine- 
(PCfiC, l^( ' bittiop Byr<)ec was kd into nQ lef^ 
iniftakc3 conecming Milton, *' He was pot 
*' occpted out of d|e nft aS indrauiity 5 aod 
'* ftfetTwwrds he oamc wt of Jiis conc^menf , 
4< and lived many yews, mwh vifitcd by all 
^ ftnngers^ and much ftdmired by all at home 
« for the poems he writ» tho' he was then blind, 
^ jchieSy that of Paradife Joft» in which there is 
^ % nohlencfs both of contrivance and execution, 
<* that [}lMf be ^(Pftfidto v)riH in iknk verfe with- 

^^ na riyme^ mdfiMk many nnv and rough w^ds} 
^ yet St wai efieetned ib^ beautifioUeft and per- 
^ &&t& poem that cvier was writ, at leaft in our 
^* iaoguag^/' This eenfure falls equally on 

Shakefpeare i 

^ Bomefs hi&ory of his pwn times, vol. L p. 163. 
Mr- Richardfon tells as, that Sir William Davenant pro- 
pired Milton's pardon. See his rcmarlcs, p. LXXXIX. 
Ferkaps bifhop Buroet took his eenfure from Dryden's 
yUdterion Mbtc |ht tnnflalion of Juvenal ; where he £i}v^ 
4l^ Afiluvi *< nm tn|o a flax of thought (ometiipes f^r 
.tf ahiwdrcd lines togiether : that he was tra/ifported too ffr 
^ in the nfe of obfolete words : and that he can by no 
** means approve of his choice of blank verfe." Dryden 
might be willing the vtporld ihould think this true, in order 
Jiiat his own wares might go off the better. The foHy is 
to be caaght. But Burnet was not particular in his api^ 
nim, *twas the reigning tafl of the age : to cpmply with 

which. 




f 

Shakeipeiuie ; for he too mote inUaifkvfffiwAlH 
out rbyme^ and m§de mmf mw and unfb w$rdsi 
But kt MUcon fpeak for jiuoielf ai^ 
Shakefpeare, for doubtlds Jae lotans liixD, in his 
apology prefixed to the ParadHb loft. ^ The 
<' mea&re is EngUfh hen)k vcrfe vithoitt riine^ 
^ as that of Homer in Greek and Virgil in 
^ Ladn ; rime being no nocefikrjr adjonft or 
*< true ornament of poem or ^oodYtrfe, in long 
^ i^rorka eipedally, but tfae invention of a bar- 



which, Drydeo iiirned the Paradife loft into rime^ 
it. The 6tate of Innocence, and Fall of Man. For which 
he received the complements t/i his poetical lirothen ; 
hear ftne of them. 

For Mihw did tbi weabiy mne AfcUfe^ 

And RU D 9 L Y caft tubaiyeu eeu^d 'well dij^i. 

fie ROUGBLT drew, m AvOLft pAnuoif^OfnMmf 

jti CimaSf fir tmfarfiB 'unrid n»uu fiemi. 

Till tbre* the heaf, your migbty genius flnt^ d. 

He *WM the golden ore 'which jon rej!m'*d, 

Ifi firft beheld the beauteous rufiie maid, 

Jnd to a place rfftrength the frize countfdi 

It^n took her thena : To C9urt tits virgin brought, 

Jhrfi her ^with gems, newwea^dber hard-sVVN 

thought, 
Andfofieft huguaget fiweeteft kkumers tmegbt^ 

^hece tpoke .the^coiirtien and pofls «f Chariest teign | 
Ihis was their ti^ : aod eicai^y To did they tant, and 
jpid^e of Shakeifiease. . 

<' baroua 
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♦' barousage, tofetofF wretched matter and 
** lame metre \ grac*d indeed fince by the ufe 
•* of fomc famous modern poets, carried away 
•* by cuftom, but much to their own vexation, 
*^ hindrance,' and conftraint to exprefs many 
V things otherwife, and for the moft part worfe 
** than elfetheywould have expreffed them. Not 
*^ without caufe therefore, fome both Italian and 
'* Spanilh poets of prime note have rejedcd 
<* nmt both in longer and fhorter works, as 
** have alfo long fince OUR BEST English 
** Tragedies, as a thing of itfelf, toallju- 
f^ dicious ears, trivial and of no true mufical. 
^* delight; which confifts only in apt numbers, 
•* fit quantity of fyllables, and the fenfe varioufly 
•* drawn out.from one verfe into another, not 
* in the ^ jingling found of like endings, a fault 
** avoided by the learned ancients both in poetry 

•* and 

5 *Ofioio!iAfv7«. See Qaindil^. I.' IX. c. 3. To the 
fame parpofe Mr. Afcbanit in his Schoolmafler, p. 194. 
** They wi(h*<l, as^ Virgil and Horace were not wedded to 
*< follow the faults of former fathers, (a ihrewd marriage 
^* m greater matters) but by right imitation of the perfed 
^ Oredans, had. brought poetry to perfeflnefs alfo in the 
^ Latin tongue ; that we Englifhmen likewife would ac- 
f*. knowledge and onderibnd rightfaUy our riide beggarly 
<f zimingy brought firft into ItAy by Goths and Huns, when 
*' all good verfes^ and all good learning too were deflroyed 

'' by 
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^< and all good oratory. This negled then of 
«< rime fo little is to be taken for a defedfc, the* 

" by uem ; and after carried into France and Germany^ 
*' and at laft received into England by men of excellent 
" wit indeed, but of fmall leambg, and le(s judgment in 
** that behalf. Bat now when men know the difference^ 
- <' and have the examples both of the beft and of the worft ; 
** forely to follow rather the Goths in riming, than the 
" Greeks in trae veriifying, were even to eat acorns with 
" fwine, when we may freely eat wheat bread among men.*' 
Thefe chiming terminations were fo indoftrioufly avoided 
by Virgil, that in his whole poem *tis difficult to find one : 
for in Aen. IXL. 634. 

Cava t€mporaferr9 
7rajicit, /, ved)is nnrtutem ilhde fuperbis. 

This play on the words is properly enough put in the 
mouth of young Afcanius. But thefe verfes have no jingle 
at all: 

Hie lahvr extremus^ longar* ifaee meta viarum. 
Comua velatar* obvertimui antennarum. 

Indeed Homer has» here and there* thefe fimilar founds 
and cadences. • 1 

II. L 86$^ Kau/*ft]€K •! ov^'® ht<nut^ o^yv^poit. 
II v. 392. *YX9^ W \x^viu%, ««< ^'S^ ^uMk. 

But the fcarcity of them in fo long a poem plainly fliewB. 
that Homer thought they added no kind of beauty to his 
Ytrfes. The' fame letters repeated M not under this oei^ 
fure ii as, 

Et fremn-i^ H lixs^/dnt dart juffu$ habenas, 

" it 
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*^ it may feem (q perhaps to vulgar readers^ 
<< that it rather is to be efteemed an example fet, 
** the firft in Englifh^ of ancient liberty, reco- 
^* vered to heroic poem from the troubiefome 
•* and modern bondage of riming.'^ "With rc- 
fpe£fc to the latter part of the cenfure^ of making 
nuatf new and rough words \ it may be vefy juftly 
obferved, that this liberty, managed with dif^ 
cretion and leamingy adds a peciiliar dignity to 
the di6tion : for dungs are often defpifed for 
np other reafon than being conmion. Nor are 
rough words to be avoided, if the fubjed be harfli 
and rough. The muficians and painters can in- 
form us, what eflfeft difcords have in mufic^ 
and Ihades in piAures. Even in proipefts 

4 See what Horace writes to this purpofe of coining 
new words> and of making current the old in his art of 
poetry, j^. 406, &c. &c. And Ariflotle in his rhetoric 
ill, 2. fays, that changing our common idiom for foreign 
and borrowed terms, often gives grace and dignity to a 
language : t^ i|aX^«|ft» VQier fa.Uiff^a.% aBfAnoli^mt' »Wf^ ^ 

vacYf^i a; m^^ xh }J(it: and in his poetics, K/^. xC. 
Ai^iuq ^i d^tri * ♦ * (ftfu^ Ji lej l|aWi<^TWa to t^tultxov, 4 
rpTq 4<yixoK xix^ifAcyi}. The words x^ and i ihould change 
places, and the paflage is thus to be red ; ctfd,yi Si, i I|»a. 
TMncrei to iittJltKof, t^ roTq igvtKoT^ «6X^«if^v«* ^hat expreffion 
hoi grace and dignity^ mjhich differs from the common idiom, 
0td ufgf h$rrowtd Nrms^ 

(Nature's 
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(Nature's kmdfltips) how btfautifully do rough 
f ooki and r^igged hiU( fdt off the marc cultivated 
fernes i But however you find, fault, in the lutM 
of the Mufes keep your hands from the coin 
text ; be cautious how you pluck up what yoo 
may think excrcfcencics, left with thefe you tear 
in pieces the poet himfelf. 

Jam farce fepuUo^ 
Tarce pias feeler are manus. 

S E C T. IV. 

IT feems no wonder, that the malculine and 
nervous Shakefpeare, and Milton, flioukl fo 
little pleafe our eAemlnate taft. And the more 
1 confider our ftudies and amufements, the 
griiater is the wcmder they (hould ever pleaie ac 
all. The childiih fancy and love of falfe oma* 
ments follow us thro' life \ nothing being (b dif- 
pleafing to us, as nature and fimplicity. This 
admiration of falfe ornaments 1% vifibly fecn even 
in our relilh of books. After fuch examples^ 
can we ftill admire, that rattle of the Mufes, a 
jingling found of like endings tag'd to every 
line ? WhiUi; we have ftill preferved fome noblo 
remains of andquity) and are not entirely void 
of true genius's amoTig tfur own nation, what 

2 taft 
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tail muil it, fliew, to fly for amufements to the 
crude produftions of an enflaved nation ? Yet 
clus is our reigning tall \ from hence our law- 
^vers are taught to form their lives and con- 
duft, with a thorough contempt of ancient 
learning) and all thofe, whofe inclinations lead 
them thro' fuch untrodden paths. 

But this perh^s will not appear fo furprifing, 
when 'tis confidered, that tfie more liberal 
fciences and humane letters, are not the natural 
growth of thefc Gothic and northern regions. 
We arc little better than fons and fucceffors of 
the Goths, ever and anon in danger of relapfing 
into our orijginal barbarity. And how far the 
corruption of even our * public diverfions may 
contribute to the corruption of our manners, 
may be an inquiry not unworthy the civil magi- 
ftrate: lawgivers 'of old did not deem it beneath 
their care and caution. You may fee what a flrefs is 

I Becaafe thefe may be abufed, fome, contrary to al} 
ruldi of logic, have argued therefore they fhouid entirely 
be abolifbed ; as if, becaofe my little finger painM me» I 
ihould have my whole arm cut off. Prynne, with the whole 
tribe of puritans^- reafon*d after this manner. 'Tis how* 
ever a fubjed worthy the ipoH ferloQS confideration, how 
blind zeal and fuperftition on one hand, and open profligacy 
and contempt of religion on the other« tend equally alike 
to lead tis the fame road of ignorance. 

2 laid 
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laid on mufical entertainments alone, in Plato's 
republic. Nor did the ftatefinan Cicero, in his 
laws, think Plato's an idle notion. ^ ^usmobrem 
iSt quidem fapientiffimus Graeciae vir^ longeque 
iolKjfimusy valde banc labm veretur : negat mm 
irmtari poffi muficas tegis fine immuiatme iegum 
pahlicanm. Ego autem nee tarn n;alde id timendum^ 
nee plane contenmendum puto. Matters of thefe 
concernments are now left to the management 
of our women of fafhion : and even our poets, 
whofe end is profit and deUgbt^ arc exceeding 
cautious how they incur the cenfure of thefe fair 
umipircs and critics. Hence what we caB honour, 
love, and gallantry, make tip the chief parts fA 
modern tragedies s and our Wicheilys and Con- 
greves, well kj|oM4i)g their audience, tooktitic 
ftrefl: way to {deaCb diem. 

-s Cicero ^dc Le^. U, 1 5* JFlato's wopdi «tti» £0^ ^ 

K.AINON {lego* K.PXNON] ym^tmq fUimSmh9^i$ ^tv^aM^f^ ^ 

W»&dfUBi. Be Repub. L. tV. p. 4Z4. Edit. ^ceph. To 
file faoie |)ttrpofe the jphiiolo^ JDio^ Otat. 33. p. 411. 

1^ -ittiilKirtf^i T«b irS( ^*Hp^ortW» (» «raepa jKUfoy ij^^ii ri rik 

C A cor- 
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A corruption of taft eafily makes way for a 
corruption of morals and manners ; and thefe 
once depraved foon fit us for the grofleft fervi- 
tude both of body and mind. They who can 
read hiftory fomewhat beyond, the common 
chronolpgcr's and antiquarian's obfen^ation, 
and can trace th^ progrefs of national manners, 
are very fenfible of the reciprocal dependence 
and mutual connexion between civU liberty and 
polite literature. However half-feeing critics 
may extol the golden ^e of Auguftus, yet all 
that blaze of wit was kindled during the ftrug- 
gle for liberty : 'twas then indeed tbey .had lei- 
fure to exert their faculties, when their country 
had a little refpite from civil commotions. But 
this was the laft effort of expiring pqlitenefs and 
literature. Barbarifm, with gigantic ftridcs, be- 
gan to advance ; and to check its progrefs there 
was but one effedhial way •, and that was, to al- 
ter the whole conftitutipn of affairs. Thus they 
went on from bad to worfe, 'till the^ finilhing 
ftroke was ^yen by St. Gregory the Great, who 
in a pious fury fet fire to the * Palatine li- 
brary. In the eaftern empire, by the influence 

• of 

3 Sapientiffimns tile Gregmus'''^''^nou tnodo mathefin jujjit 

sb aula recedere, fed ut traditur . a majoribus incendio dedit 

probata letffhms 

Scripta, 
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of the * Greek fathers of the church, all read- 
ing of the Attic writers was not only difcou- 
raged, but the originals were burnt and de- 
ftroyed. If any furvived this religious maffacre, 
'twas partly owing to fome particular attach- 
ment to a favourite author, and partFy to njeer 
accidental caufes. About the fame time the 
northern nations difmantled the empire, and at 
length left it an eafy prey to the Turk. 

If we turn our eyes to our own country, we 
cannot go farther than the invafion of Julius 

Scn'fta, Pa/atiftus qu^ecunque tenebat Apollo, Joannes 
Sarefberienfis de nugis curial. 1. 2. c. 26. Fertur tamen 
beatus Gregorius bihliothecam combujpjfe gentilem^ quo dMna 
pagina gratior effet locus, et major autoritas, et diligentia 
fludiofior. Idem 1. 8. c. 19. 

4 Audiebam etiampuer ex Demitrio Chalcondyla GraecaruM 
rerum perittjfimo, facer dotes Graecos tantaflornijfe au6lorUate 
apudCaefares Byzantinos, ut Integra (illorum gratia) complura 
de *vetertbus Graecis poemata combujferint ^ inprimifque ea uii 
amoreSy turpes lufus et nequitiae amantium continebantur^ 
atque tta Menatidrt, Dipbili, Apollodori, Pbilemonis, Alexis 
/abellas, et Sapphus, Erinnae, Anacreofitis, Minermimif 
[Mimnermt] Bioms, Alemafiis, Alcaei carmina intercidijfe, 
turn pro his fubftituta Nazian%eni noftri poemata ; quae, etfi 
excitant animos noftrorum hominum ad flagrantiorem religiottis 
cultusst, Hon tamen merborusn Atticorum proprietatem eS Graecae 
linguoi elegantiam edocent, 7urpiter quidem facerdotes ifii in 
•veteres Graecos male*voli fuerunt, fed integritatis, probitatis 
et religtonis maximum dedere teftimonium. Petrus Alcyonius 
de ExU. p. 29. edit. BaHl. 

C 2 Caefar, 
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Caefar, without being imirierged in legends and 
romances. But even in that late period of arts 
and fciences, our Britifli barbarity was fo very 
notorious, that our * inhofpitality to ftrangers, 
our poverty and meannefs, and our ignorance of 
every polite art, made us as contemptible to the 
Romans, as the lo'^eft of the Indian clans can 
poflibly at this day appear to us.' And even when 
we were beaten into a better behaviour, and 
taught by our conquerors a little more civility, 
yet. we always reliftiM the Gothic, more than 
the Roman manners. Our reading, if we could 
read at all, was fuch as the ^ Monks were pleafed 

5 Horace, Lib. III. Ode 4. n/am Britannoi boj^itihus 
firos. See Caefar's defcription of Britain (if *tis Caefar's, 
and not inferted by a later hand) de bcllo Gallic. V, iz. 
&c. Cicero ad Attic. Epift. IV, 16. lUudjam cognitwn eft^ 
ii0fue argtnti fcrufulvm effe uUum in ilia infula^ neque ullam 
fftmpraedae^ niji ex mattcifiit^ If Caefar did not thoroughly 
conquer as, the reafon ivas, becaufe we were not worth 
conquering. He had other defigns than fpending his time 
in fdch a miferable country ; which Rome foon began to 
be feniible of. 

6 ** In our forefathers time, when papifh-y, as a flanding 
** pool, covered and overflowed all England, few booka 
*« were read in our tongue, faving certain books of chival- 
** ty, as they faid for paftime and pleafure ; which, as 
«* fome fay, were made in monafteries by idle Monks or 
*\ wanton Canons/ ' Afcham*s Scholemafler, p. 86. 

to 
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to allow us, either pious tales of their own forg- 
ing, or lying hiftories of adventurous knight- 
errants. Our heroes were of a piece with our 
learning, formed from the Gothic and Mooriih 
models. 

A pleafant pifturc of our ancient chirahy 
may be feen in Shakefpeare's K. Richard ll. . 
where Bolingbroke, fon to John of Gaunt, ap- 
peals the duke of Norfolk, on an accufation of 
high treafon. He would have been thought a 
moft irreligious perfon^ who Ihould have dared 
to queftion the immediate interpoTition of hea- 
ven in defending the rijght caufe. The judge 
therefore allowing the appeal, the accufed per- 
fon threw down his gage, whether glove or 
gauntlet, which was taken up formally by the 
accufer ; and both were taken into fafe cuftody 
till battle was to decide the truth. The chain- 
pion$ arms being ceremonioufly blefled, each 
took an oath, that he ufed no charmed weapons^ 
^ Macbeth, according to the law of arms, tells 
MacdufF> 

/ bear a charmed lifiy which mttfi not yield 

To one of womon bom. \ 

To thisPoilhumus alludes in Cymbeline, Aft, V. 
J, in wy own woe charmed 
Could not find death. 

7 Macbeth, Ad V. 

C^ The 
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Tlie aftiori began with giving one another the 
lye in the moft reproachful terms, 

yto, Bolingbroke^ as low as to thy hearty 
. Thro* thefalfe pajfage of thy throaty thou lyeji ! 

• 

The vanquifhed were always deem'd guilty, 
and deferving their punirtiment. In the fecond 
part of K. Henry VL there is exaftly fuch a duel 
fought, as, * in Don Quixote, the fquire of the 
knight of the wood propofes between himfelf 
and Sancho. For the plebeians, not being al- 
lowed the ufe of the fword or lance, fought 
with wooden ftaves, at the end of which they 
tied a bag filled with fand and pebbles. When 
poor Peter is killed with this weapon by his 
.matter, K. Henry makes this refleftion. 

Go take hence that traitor from our fight ^ • 
For by his death we do perceive his guitt. 

When our judges now a days aflc the accufed 
perfon, how he will be tryed ; they would hardly 
I belive allo^ his appealing to his fword or his 
fandbag to prove his innocency. 

Our Gothic chivalry Shakefpeare has likewife 
touched on, in his K. Henry VIII. Hall and 
Holingfhed, whom our poet has followed, tells 

8 Don Quixote, vol. 2. chap. 14. 

us. 
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us, that in the year 1520 a king of arms from 
France came to the Englifh court, with a fo- 
lemn proclamation, declaring^ that in June en- 
fuing, the two king's, Henry ahd Francis, with 
fourteen aids, would in a camp, between Ardres 
and Guifnes, anfwer all comers that lyere gen- 
tlemen, at tilt, tourney and barriers. The like 
proclamation was made by Clarencieux in the 
French court : and thefe defiances were fent like- 
wife into Germany, Spain and Italy. Knights 
and fquires accordingly aflembled, Jll eUnquant^ 
aU in gold^ as our poet has it : And the two 
kings, efpecially our fturdy Henry, performed 
wonders equal to any knight-errant in fairyland. 
The ladies were not only fpeftators of thefe 
knightly jufts and fierce encounters, but often 
the chief occafion of them : for to vindicate 
their unfpotted honours and beauty, what war- 
rior would refufe to enter the lifts ? The witty 
Earl of Surry, in Henry the eighth's reign, 
like another Don Quixote, travelled to Flo- 
rence, and there, in honour of a feir Floren- 
tine, challenged all nations at fingle combat in 
defence of his Dulcinea's beauty. The more 
witty and wife Sir Philip Sydney, 

Tckd in mtgbtie arms andfyher Ihield^ 

C 4 in 
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in honour of Jiisi royal ipiftrcfs, fhcwcd his 
knight-errant chivalry before the French nobles, 
who came here on an embafTy about the marri* 
age of Elizabeth with the duke of Anjou. 

WoukJ it not be unjuft to ridicule our fore- 
fathers for their aukward manners, and at the 
fame tiftie have no other tell of ridicule but 
mode or fafhion ? For we, of a modem date, 
may poffibly appear, in many refpefts, equally 
ridiculous to a critical «nd philofophical inquirer, 
who takes no other criterion and ftandard to 
judge from, than truth and nature. We want 
natural and rightly improved manners : for thefe 
our poets muft go abroad > and from the Attic 
and Ronun flowers colled their honey ; and 
they fhould pve a new fafliion and drefs, not 
contradiAing however probability and fame, to 
wiiatever is meerly of a Britifh and barbarous 
gffOwth^ agreeable to their imagination and crea- 
tive &ncy. Shakefpeare never writes fo below 
lumfelf, as when he keeps clofeft to our. moil 
authentic chronicles, and fights over the battles 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter. Not 
that he is to blame for following fame in known 
charafters, but in the ill " choice of his fubjed \ 

for 

lO Avrni ^ T^^ vetn^MfK ^fW >! •^A^ij». \i y^n yap 
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for he fhould have rejeded what was inc^ablc 
of embelifhment. But in thofe ftories where lus 
imagination has greater fcope, and where he 
can ^^ fye without being contradi^d» there he 

reigns without a rival. 

SECT. 

Ifrt IfKu nM ov(i$tQiiKOi. After i aftA^ia, hf the tns* 
Icriber's negligence, caO* avriw is omitted. The paflam 
I would thus veady Avtik ^c rit vonSlmvii M^ n a|M»/I»«^ 

lAifkicacr^at itar d^df/Jieu auriff i u^utftia staV avr4^- 
i }t TO wf9iXi9^i fMi o^^th* *^d 9VffJStCnit6i. AriBot. 
«ri^« «roiirr. lei^. ut. In poeifj thin mre tvio itftSs^ ibs 
91U arifes frun itftlf^ \fir fi^ thi other is iucidiMtmi .• 
[per acddems :] for if it ch^afuljeBtfor imkaiion^ o&t of its 
power ami reach, the fault is from itf elf \ \ferfi^ htstnsthen 
it chufes nof rightly, the fasdt is accidental [per accident,^ 
To ilhiftnite from Shakeipeare. The i^(iia ««^ airiH 
is the hiftaricsd tranfa^Uons of York and Lancafter : the 
makkig choioe of fuch a fiory aa the WiMter^s JaU, te. 
The i^i» sttlim ^iiStQ^n^, is where Shakefpeare, not 
heeding geography, or blindly following the dd ftoiy 
books, calk Delphi an itte, in the Winter*$ Tale, AQ III* 
Not knowing phyfic fays pleurifie, inftead of plethorj, in 
Hamlet, A6i IV. With others of the like nature. 

1 1 Homer juiew the whole art of Ipng, and has taught 
other poets the way. AtX^ax* ^ \f^Tok *0|m}^ i^ Tik 

iVK^ \%xXi Afytiy «V hil. Ariftot* «ri^« «ro»iir. xif . «^« 

Hoface has gi^en this an elegant turn in his art of poetry^ 

If J5«- 

Atque 
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SECT, v: 

BUT perhaps our poet's art will appear to 
greater advantage, if we enter mto a detail, 
and a minuter examination of his plays. There 
arc many who, never having red one word of 
Ariftotle, gravely cite his rules, and talk of the 
unities of time and place, at the very mention- 
ing Shakefpeare's name ; they don't feem ever 
to have given themfelves the trouble of confi- 
dering, whether or no his ftory does not hang 
together, and the incidents follow each other 
naturally and in order ; in fhort whether or no 
he has not a beginning, middle and end. If you 
will not allow that he wrote ftriftly tragedies ; 
^ yet it may be granted that he wrote dramatic 
heroic poems j in which, is there not an imi- 
tation of one aftion, ferious, entire, and of a 
juft length, and which, without the help of nar- 
ration, excites pity and terror in the beholders 
breaft> and by the means of thefe refines fuch- 

jitqiu it a mentitur, Jic werisfalfa rimfiii. 
Prima ne medium^ medio ne difcrepet immm. 

* The tnicft poetry is the moft feigning.' fays the Clown in 
Shak. ~As you like it, Ad III. 

like 
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like paffions ? So that he fully anfwers " ' that 
*' end, which both at the firft and now, was 
" and is, to hold as 'twere the mirrour up to 
" nature •, to ftiew virtue her own feature, 
** fcorn her own image, and the very age and 
** body of the time his form and preffure.** 

Let us fuppofe Shakefpeare has a mind to 
paint the fatal efFefts of ambition. For this 
purpofe he makes choice of a hero, well known 
from the Britilh chronicles, and as the (lory had 
a particular relation to the king then reigning, 
^twas an interefting ftory -, and though full of 
machinery, yet * probable, becaufe the won- 
derful tales there related were not only mentioned 
in hiftory, but vulgarly believed. This hero 
had condud and courage, and was univerfally 

1 Hamlet, Afl III. he feems to have had in his mind 
' what Donatus in his life of Terence cites from Cicero, 

Comoedia eft imitatio nntae, J^culum co9ifuitudinis, imago 
i;mtatis» 

2 For 'tis probable fome times that things ihpold happen 
contrary to probability /Acrvi^ y»^ 'Ayot&uv Xi/iit, cUo; yipioBat 
vo>^» f^ mct^a ri tlxoq. So the place jhould be corredled. 
Ariftot. wt^) woiytr. »tf, m. See his rhetoric, 1. 2. c. 24. 
Poetry, whether epic or dramatic^ is founded on probability, 
and admits rather a probable lye, than an improbable truth. 
It propofes to (hew, not what a perfon did fay or z€t, but 
what 'tis probable ought to have been faid or adled upon 
that or the like occafion. So that poetry is of a philofophi- 
^1 nature, much more than hiHory. See Ariftot. xe^. ^\ 

3 courted 
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courted and carefs'd ; but his mafter-paffion 
was ambitioq. What pity, that fgch a one (hould 
fall oflF from the ways of virtue ! It happened 
that he and his friend, (from whom defcended 
the Stewart family) one day, travelling thro' a 
foreft, met ' three wjtehes, who foretold his fu- 
ture royalty. This ftruck his ambitious fancy ; 
crowns, fceptres and titles danced before his 
dazled eyes, and all his vifionary dreams of 
happinefs are to be compleated in die poffeflion 
of ^ kingdom. The prediction of the witches 

he 

3 MaccabaeO Banquhoniqae Forres (ubi turn rex agebat) 
proftcifcendbuSy ac in itinere lufus gratia per campos 
fyiyaTque errantibuSy medio repente campo tres apparuere 
VlfU^turt fpccie, iafolita veilitys &cie ad ipfbs accedentes : 
quas cum appropinquantes diligentius iotuerentur admira- 
renttur^ue^ Salve, inquit prima, M^ccahac;e Thane Glammis 
(nam earn magiifaratum defunflo paulo ante patre Synele 
acceperat) Altera vero, falve, inquit, Caldariae Thane. 
At ter^ia* iaive, inquit, Maccabaee olim Scotorum rex fu- 
ture. He^. Boeth. Scot. hift. Lib. 1 2. And afterwards 
lie adds, Parcas ant nymphas aliquas faiidicas diaboUco afiu 
frae£tas. Which Holingfhed, in his hift. of Scotland, p. 
171. renders, Thffe*women tvere either the weird fibers, 
that is f as ye luould fay^ thegoddejfes ofdeftinie^ or elf e form 
nymphs or feiries. AndtheoldScotiihchron.^fol. c. LXXilL 
Be aventttre Makbetb and Banquho iver paffand to Fores , 
fuhasr hnf Duncane hafnit to be for the tymey and met be 
ye fait tbre women clothit in ekage apd uncouth .<vcid, They 

vj€r 
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he makes known by letter to his ♦ wife, who, 
tehttihes fAxDuder than himfelf, knetv there wat 
bnte Ifpeedy and certain way to the at>wn, bf 
tttHon afed ttiurdcr. This pitch of * ctticky % 

hutxutti 

iMerjugit be the fepiH to benueirdjifieru. FrcTm the Anglo- 
Sax, 'ttiprb ,'fatum, comes, weird 'iiflers, parcae. So Dougtaifs 
in his traxiflation of Virgil, Abn. HI. 

FrMbent nam caitera parcae 
Zcire, 

Tbi 'wnrd fifitrii defends that fukd be wst. 

•And Jftnce coasts tMaatft. Backanrfn Itt. iScot 1L. ^-^ 
gives iiieRoiy-fl ntore hiftorkal twn. Mktbedm'^ «w«v 
fibrini igntpvid.femf^r fpreta rtgni fptm occukmn im^amm^ 
altbai, credUur fommo fucdam ad earn cor^rmmtns, ^juula§$ 
enhn ^n6Bi^ cum longiu/cuh abejfit a ngi, v(/iu eft fiU tres 
fehnf^'fimui'nugiftiife p^ hhniMi widifie i fyitrum 7MSI 
Angujak thamm^ "^mlttrk MoHwikii^ ^Mtm r§gan '01m fiAt- 
tafit. 

4 Inftigabat quoque uxor «jtts cupida nomiois regiiy 
iihpotentiiCmaque morae lit ell mulierum genus. prodive ad 
rein aliquam concipiendaiD^ & ubi condeperint nimio aSefto 
prbfequendahi. Hedtor Boeth. Scot, hijft. Li X2. p. 249, 
Ahimus etiiim ptr fe ferox, prope qubtfdianfs oinvitui 
uxoris (quae omnium confUiorum ei erat cbiilTcia) ftimulaba* 
tur. Buch. rer. Scot. 1. 7. 

5 Sophocles is blamed by Ariftotle for drawing Hemon 
cruel without heceffity. Perhaps AriHotfe's remark will 
appear over refined, if it be confidered what a fmall cir- 
cumfiance this Intended cruelty of Hemoh's h in the play $ 

and 
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human creature may be work*d up to, who is 
prompted by felf-love, (that narrow circle of 
love, beginning and ending in itfelf,) and by 
ambitious views. Befide cruelty is moft noto- 
rious in weak and womanifh natures. As 'twas 
^ cuftomary for the king to vilit his nobles, he 
came one day to our hero's caftic at Invemefs ; 
where time and place confpiring, he is murdered ; 
and thus the fo much defired crown is obtained. 
Who does not fee that had Shakefpeare 
broken off the ftory here, it would have been 
incomplete ? For his defign being to Ihew the 
effedts of ambition, and having made choice of 
me paflion, of one hero, he is to carry it through- 
out in all its confequences, I mentioned above 
that the ftory was interefting, as a Britifh ftory ; 
and 'tis equally fo, as Macbeth, the hero of 
the tragedy, is drawn a man, not a monfter ; 
a man of virtue, 'till he hearkened to the lures 

uid that Cre'on, Hemon^s father, had put to death his Ton's 
efpoufed wife, Antigone^ No wonder tKerefore the fon 
Ihould draw his fwprd, farprized as he was, againft his 
father, and alterwards plunge it in his own breaH. The 
cruelty of Hemon, as well as this of Macbeth^s wife, feem 
to have both neceflity and paffion. 

6 Inerat ^/ [Duncano] laudabilis confuetudo, regni per* 
tranfin regiones fimei in amto, &c. Johan. de Fordun Sco« 
tichroh. 1. 4* ^* 44* Singulh annis ad inopum querelas 
ttudipidas perlufirabat provincias. Buchan. rer. Scot. J. 7« 

of 
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of ambition : then how is hi^ mind agitated and 
convulfed, now virtue, now vice prevailing ^ 
'till reafon, as is ufual, gives way to inclination. 
And how beautifully, from fuch a wavering 
charafter, does the poet let you into the know- 
ledge of the fecret fprings and motives of hu- 
man aftions ? In the foliloquy before the mui> 
der, all the aggravating circumftances attending 
fuch a horrid deed, appear in their full view be- 
fore him. 

He's here in double truft : 
fifft as I am bis kinfman and bis fubjeSl^ 
Strong both againft the deed : tben^ as bis "^ bojf^ 
Who fhould againft bis murtVrer Jhut tbedoor^ 
Not bear tbe knife myfelf. Befides^ tbis Duncan ' 
-■ Haib bom bis If acuities fo meek J 6ff. 

7 A ^onger rflafon againft the murder than any other. 
Hofpitality w^ always facred. This is according to -anti^ 
qaity. Homer, Od. |'. 55. 

SsTfojf ttrifAyicrat' w^oq ya^ A»o( ito'tv avaflti 

Henqe among, the Greeks, Ziv( £61^, and thb Latins, 
Jupiter hoj^talis. Virg. Aen. I, 735. 

Jupiter hofpitibus nam te dare jura loquunturm 

'Tis very fine in Shakefpearc to give this caft of antiquity 
to his poem ; whatever [the inhofpitable chara^er of our 
iiland-nation happens to be. 

. When 
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When his wfc enters, he tefls her he is rdblved 
CO proceed no further in this fatal afiair ; and 
tt{)on her calling him coward, he makes this 
fine refie£Hon, 

I Jare 40 ^ thai wojf became a mani 

Who dares d$ more is none. 

But what is will and refolution, when people's 
opinions are what the philofopher calls 'KHPINAl 
THOAH^EIS ? How docs cveryhoneft fu^efUon 
vaniih, and refolution melt like wax before t!he 
fun, coming in competition with his ambition ? 
For her fake (powerful phantom !) honour, ho- 
nefly, all is facriiiced. 

Macbeth is now king, and his wife a <|ueen, 
in enjoyment of their utmoft wiihes. How 
dear the purchafe, will foon appear. When he 
murders his royal hoft, he conies out with the 
bloody daggers. I'his circumftance, little as it 
feems, paints the hurry and agitation of his 
mind, ftronger than a thoufand vofes. But 
Shakefpeare is full of thefe true touches of mature. 
Metbougbt I beard a voice cry^ ^ SUep.m more^ 
Macbeth dot bfnurderjkep^ ^tbse ifmocentflBep, 
Sleep tbat knits up the ravdNJkeve ofcare^ 
^heJeathxff each dafs tife^ &c. 

« 

Again, 

I Epia. L. III. c. XVI. 

9 The repetition Yktxt^eep no nun, Macbeth Joth mur* 
ierflieft the innocent Jleef^ &c.— -has fomething in it ele- 
gantly 
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Again looking On his hands, 

^f^/ hands are here ? tab ! tb^ pluck mt mine ^esi 
WiU aU great Neptune^ s ocedn voajh this Hood 
Oean from mf band ^•f 

gandy pathetic.-^-:^^ that knits up tht rofWiltd JUeve of 
tori. The allolion is to fleavM filk ravellM : the allufion 
perhaps may appear trifling* bat Shakefpeare knows hov^ 
to give trifles a new grace and dignit)r. 

10 Shakefpeare had this from his brother tragediani. So 
Hercules in Seneca : 

ArBoum licet 
MaeoHs in fhe getida transfitndet mari^ 
E^ iota ^tthys per fffeas currat nanus ^ 
Haerebit altumf acinus, Hercul. Fur. A£l. V. 

^Tis faid of Oedipus, in Sophocles, thai neither tht 
*waters of (he Danube^ or Phafis can 'wa/b him and his hoitfi 
than. 

In aUuflon to their expiatory wafhings in the fea or rivet's. 
Various were the ceremonies of wafliing among the Jews, a^ 
well as Gentiks ; particularly that of the hands. Homer> 
II. f'. 266. 

1> fiene^ 



^ ^■ 
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n^is much happier for a man never to have 
known what hottfefty is, Aiaftbliee knowing it^ 
after to fbrfake it. Mal:b^th begins now tb feg^ 
at a diftance, thiat virtue which he had fbr&ki^ » 
ke fees the beauty of it, 'ind repints at tbs loft. 
Jealbufie^ miftruft, and all the tyrannic pafTions 
now wholly poflefs him. He grows chiefly 
jiealoUis of Bahqiio, bsciauire hi§ pbilerity had been 
promiied the crows* 

For Banquo^s ijpie have Ifil'dmymind: 

h)r tbem^ the gracious Duncan bavel murtber^d. 

% 4» % ^ 

^omake tbem kings : " tbe fad tf Banquo kings : 
Ratber than fo^ come Fate into the Irfty 
And ebamponme to tb'' utterance ** / 

And 

Hence came tke frovii^ of dobg things *with uvwajhett 
hands ; i. e. impudently, without any regard to decency 
or religion. Henry IV. Aft III. 

Falft. R^ me the exchequer thefirfi thing thou dofl, and dh 
it with unwafhed hands too. 

1 1 The place (hould thus be pointed, 

Ttf make them kings. The feed of Banquo kings ! 
to be fpoken with irony and contempt, which gives a fpirit 
to the fentence. 

1 2 Alluding to the words ef the champion at the coro- 
nation. So Holingfhed : " Whoever fhall fay, that king 
'* Richard is not lawful king, I will fight with him at the 

w vttirance/* 

* 



And to have any virtue is cauft fufficiftnt of t 
r^mit's hatred 1 hence vengeance is vowed A^ 
gainft Macdufi; 

I am in bhod 
Stept infifaty tbalJhiM I vukb no more^ 
Remming were as tedious as *^go iter, 

*< tJtTERAKCB/* f. r. to the ottermoft, to tiie kiAextie« 
miijr. ^ AmoruKi^ itntttmb'nta. wir* L'asetrMtre 
<< tAhan^ttBgw6ftHMrtgiii§tr, mHC'm9imKe» [poiirfahM 
** qaelqa'an i toate oatrance. C^mt. Q9 vou eikt et^ pen 
" 4e gloirc dc mener i oMtramce «n homme d^ oatr^. 
'* /^0i. 1. 52.'"} RicHBLfT. Oouglafi in ibis tra&ilatiaa 
•f Virgil. Acn. V, 197. 

0//« certamine /M»wr 
pjtoaimlmnf. 

t^ as t^$u fojcc tffm at tiff atetao^e. 

Aid Aea. X» 430. , 



Vnft jt a(fb ftil httijM ^ Ciajant^, 
Cgat ittar Boe pBt tp tbt$iUfi ta otfraott^ 

Tlie gloakrjr tkvs elq>}ams it : <« fBtertUCt* Chatnt. 
«< Oatrajice« i^f nuAwi : Htb€tatermofi§fih€i*'Pww€r. aF. 
** Omltrance^ extremity, excefs { combatre a oultranct^ to 
^ fight it out, or to the uttermoll, not to fpare one another 
^ k fighting : and that from the adv. wUta^ ultra, q. d. 
^ tdtrwaia, 

13 i. e. as to go o'er. *Tis very common for our poet 
and his contemf^raries to Ofnit [/#] the fign of the infinitive 
mood. 

D 2 This 
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This is one of the great morals inculcated in. the 
play, that wickedpcfs draws on wickednefs, fuch 
is it's deceitful nature. And how poetically is 
the whple managed; to make all the incidents 
produce each the other necefiarily and in order ; 
till the Iheafure of their iniquity being full, they 
both miferably periih ?■ And thus the fatal effefts 
of anibition are defcribed^ and the ftory is one. 
'•■ • The epifodcs, or under-aftions, are fo inter- 
Woven with the fabric of the ftory, that they 
are reafiy parts 6f it, though feemingly but 

adomngs. Thus, forihftance, it being pfopcr 
to (hew the terrors of Macbeth for his murder of 
Banquo *, the poet makes him haunted with \^ his 
apparition- And as wicked men are often fiiper- 
ftitious, as well as inqmfittve and jealoiis, to 
draw this charafter in him more ftfongly, he 
fends hint to enquire his deftiny of the three 
witches. But every thing falls out to encreafe 
his misfortunes. There is fuch a caft of '* an- 
tiquity, : and fomcthing fo horridly folemn in this 
infernal ceremony of thti witches, that I never 

con- 

14 The Greek rhetoricians caU/.this^ fafluam and 
s:^a,Xu7ctfa. One of the fined inflanccs of this, kind is in 

^ he breftes of £uripides. 

15 if the reader has a mind to compare Shakefpeajfo 
with the ancients, I would refer him to Ovid's Circe : and 

M0daea^ 
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confidcr it without admiring our poet's improvis- 
mcntof every hint he receives from the ancients, 

or 

Medaea, Met. VII. where the boiliog and bubbling of the 
cauldron is prettily expreft : 

Interea vaisdum pofito medicamen abeno 
Femjet et ixuliai^ ffumiffne ttmintibus alhet, 

among the ingredient in her diarms, are mentioned thi 
owiefs'wingf and ftUet'of afenirf/nake^ .. , 

Et i^igis incomes ipfis cum camibus alas 

Nee defmt iijic 4 

SqHomea Gnjfbii tei^ais membrana Chelydri. 

See likewiiip the Medaea of Seneca : 

Morfifira carpii gramina^ at firpentium 
Saniem exfrimst ; mifcetfue it obfcenas aves 
' Maeftifiu cor bubonis, it raucoi firigii 

J^xfe^aviviwvifcira. .t 

And thePri^ftefs in Virgil, Aen. IV, 509, &c. And the wit^h 
Eredho in Luqan, B. VI. where (he mixes for her ingre- 
dients tytry thing of the ill-otpi^ous kind. 

Hue quicqmilfoitu gimdt naiurafinifira 
Mifcgtur^ fsTr. 

And Canidia in Horace, £p6d. V. 

fc . JtAit fifulcris cafrificos irutas, 

yuhit cufreffm funebriSy 
Et unBa turpis ova ranae^/auguine, 
Pittmamjpu woOumaiftpigU^ 

L D 3 Bef<m 
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or ^^ mo4«n^- Thea igain ib^fe a{>p^mon$) 

being 

ithxt tbe witches call up the apparitions, they pour into 
tbt cauldron four's blood. So the witchei in Horacet Im I. 
£it 8. pour out the blood of a bifMJs WH »t9 ft pit disg«4 
for that purpofe. 



Manes eiicerent, animas refponfa daturas* 

^e ghoft of Darius is conjurM np in the Ferfac of Aefchy- 
\as, and foretells to^queen Atofia her calamities. Sextus 
Pompeius, in Lucan, enquired of £ridho the forcerefs the 
event of the cjxr^.wars, smd ibe xaifed np a dead body by 
her magic art, to anfwer his demand^. Hoiner ought 
not to be pafled over ; In his OdylT. B. XI. Ulyflb (»lls 
up Tirefias. Our poet will bear compafifon with any of 
ihefe. ^' 

16 See a mafquff of Johafon*« at Whitehall, Feb. 2. 1609. 
which feems to have preceded ^is play. For Johnfon's 
pride would not fufier him to borrow from Shakeipeare* 
tho* ht ftole A-om the ancients : a theft excuiable enough* 
But thefe poets made this entertaimpeot of the witches to 
pleafe king James, who then had written his book of De- 
nonology . Johofon* in iHc introdiidioa of the mafque fays» 
** Thp part of the /cent which firft pceieffled itfelf was an 
** ugly Heliy which flaming ttOiCaU* fmktA uato the top 
•* of the roofe. Ai\d ii) rdjNrft all ffuils axe morally faid 
•* to come from bell ; as tlfo from that obfervation of 
** Tomntius upoQ Ufra^ bis CanuHat pun t^t inftruSa 
^* nHumis^ ex otq fiauJf^ frofiiffei ^eri fojpt : thefe 
^< witches, withaliollow and iiiiipsnal mufickcame forth 

•* from 
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being '^ fymbolical reprefentations of what ihaft 
happen to him, are introduced paltering with him 
in a double ienfe, and leading him on, according 
to the common notions of diabolical oracles, to 
his tonfufion. And when the kings appear, we 
have a piece of pnachinery, that neither the an- 
cient^ or modems c^n exceed. I know ncAhing 
any where can parallel it, but th^ moft fublime 
paffage in '* Virgil, whef e the great fucceflbrs of 
Aeneas pj^fe in review before the hero's eyes. 
Our poet's clofing wijh a compliment to Jame^ 
the firft upon the union, equals Virgil's compli- 
ment to Auguftys. 

«' fron^ thence.*' He tells us, ^ones invented the archi* 
tefture of the whde foei^ and ijaachine. Perha^ Shake- 
(peare made afe of the' fame fcenes : as may be gnefTed 
from what Hecate fays, A^. III. 

** Getyoa gone, 

<< And at the pit of Acheron 

" Meet me i' th' morning.'* 

17 The armed head reprefents fymbolically Macbeth*^ 
L^/cut off and brought to Malcolm by Macduff. The 
bloody child is Macdnff untimely ripp*d from his mother's 
womb. The child with a crown on his head, and a bough 
in his handy is the royal Malcolme ; who ordered his fbl- 
diers to hew them down a'bough, and bear it before them 
to Dnnfinane. 

18 Virg. VI, 756, &c. 

D4 The 
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The variety of charafters with their different 
manners ought not to be pafled over in filence. 
Banquo was as deep in the murder of the king> 
as fome of the '^ Scotifh writers inform us, as 
Macbeth. But Shakefpeare, with great art and 
addrcfs, deviates from the hiftory. By thefe 
means hi§ chara^ers have the greater variety ; 
and he at the fame timie pays a compliment to 
king James, who wa3 lineally defcended from 
Bartqvo, There is a thorough honefty, and a 
lovte of his country in Macduff, that diflinguifhes 
him from all the reft. The charafters of the 
two kings, Duncan and Macbeth, are finely 
contrafted ; fo are thofc of the two women, lady 
Macbeth and lady Macduff: 

In whatever light this play is viewed, 1% will 
fhew beautiful in all. The emperor *° Marcus 
Antoninus 4peaks in commendation of tragedy,, 
as not only exhibiting the varipus events of life, 

\9' ^Z^^^ ^^ ^^ intititii amicorum, in quibus erat 
|[ANqT/o, comfftunkatd^ rfgem, ofportuntm htfidiis odEirvert 
neffum naSius, feftimum JQ?n regnantem annum^ obtruncat, 
Buchan. rcr. Scot. L. 7. Confilia igitur cum fco^^is amicis 
csmmunUafa ac in prin^is cum Ban <^ hone ; qui ubi omnia 
tolliciti fuijentt per 9(:cqfionem regem ftptifnum jam annun^ 
rfgmantiifi adEnvemes (alii dicunt odBotgofuanae) obiruncat. 
Pcft Boeth. p. 250. 

^o Marc. Ant. XI, 6. 
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but teaching us ^e and moral obfervations^ 
What tragedian equak Shakefpeare ? When 
news was brought to Macbeth that the queen 
was dead, he wifhes (he had not then died j to 
morrow J or any other time would have pleafed 
him better. This is the concatenation of ideas, 
and hence is introduced the obfervation that 
follows. I 

To morrow, and to morrow^ and to morrow^ 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to daj^ 
To the lafi pliable of recorded time : 
And all our yefterditfs have lighted fools 
The way to ^^fiudy death. Out^ out^ brief candle \ 
Lifers but a walking fbadovi^y apoar player 
Thatftruts and frets his hour upon tbefiage 
jfind then is heard no more I It is a tale. 
Told hy an idiots full of found and fury, ' 
Signifying nothing ! 

And 

• 

a I The firft folio edition reads dufiy death : i. e . death 
which reduces us to duft and afhes ; as Mr. Theobald explains 
ity an efpottfer of this reading. It might be further 
^ei^ethened from a fii^ilar expreflion in the pfahns, spdi. 1 5^ 
^bou haft Brought me to the duft ofdfath ; the duft of death^ 
|. e. dufty death, I don*t doubt but dufy death was 
Shakefpeare's own reading ; but *twas his firft readi^;. anc^ 
he afterwards altered it himfelf into ftudy death, which the 
l^layefs finding in fome other co|)jr, gaye it us in their 

feQOii^d 
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And form^what befpr^ wh^ the do6l;pr mvc? 
M^|;^th an account qF the trouble ilate pf tb? 
^ueen^ he aflgj, 

Canfi tbm not mmfter to a mind difeafd^ 
'- Pluetfr^m the memory a reotedfimmj 

MaK0 dUt the written treubks of the brain ; 
'• Andy with fame Jkveet ^ oUhious antidote^ 

Qeanfe the fluffed bofom of that perilous fiuff 

Which weighs upon the bearf ? 

fecond edition. Situfy then feems Ihe authentic word— — 
To die is a lefToii fo eafiiy leamt, ^t evett fools can fkdy 
it : «vcn tlie mottvy fool, in As yoa W^ it, could rrafon 
^n^thf tiniff. 

*fts iuf an hour agdfitce^ i4 rvas nine, 
\ ^tmi afiiP 0fu homfi more ''twiil Be tievin ; 
Andfofrpn^hwr to hitr 'W* r^ 094 rrpe» 
jlndth^f^om ^Qur toiffur twe ratmdroif 
And thereby bangs a tale. 

; 22>. Alluding to the Nepenthe: a certain mixtqre« of 
which perhaps ot>ium was one of the ingredients. Homer, 

6d. y. £2K 
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i, i. th^ oblivious antidote; caufing the forgetfulnefs of all 
the* evils of life. VHakt is remarkable, had Shakefpeare 
vnderftbod Greek as Well as Johnfpn, he could not more 
dpfety^iave expreiTed th^ meting of the old bard. 

Ir 
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it: m^t bf }ik«vUb deferving node?, how 
finely $Ka^efpe«re Gbftrv«9 tbatmle of tragedyt 
to pWC tlw miferiai of the great : almoft all 
the perfooi; in th« {)Uy» more or kfs, arc Wr 
VV>kfd w othmkyf The leflbn to be learnt by 
the low^ peopk is aioquidfcence in the eafe cf 
a private ftatioOt not obnoxioiis to thofe dif- 
ordertf whidi aaoid greatqefs in the ftage of 
the world. 

Amm. L. I. c. as- p.f 4^4* Mi^fi« Aptop. ](|^ 1 6» 

SECT. VI. 

AGAIN, ktusfuppofediepoethadamind, 
to inculcate this moral, that vtUatFjfj tW 
fiflr a tim fucciffful^ will meet it^s cerUUn ruin. 
t Vam TAP TE KAI ATTIK* OATMIUOi: OTK 
ETEAE2EEN 
EK TE KAI OYB TEAEI. 

I Hom. Ill V. |6p» &p. AgamemDOo focm after fi^efls 
jb^ jQVill return b^c)^ tp ^rgos with ignQminy ; /p ^V «w«&- 
[«/« fp te c4fe.it ; tlus cj^prdfion oxrks fafioa 

2 with 
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Jf^U ti^* ' fbe band of beav^n witbbolds itsflroke ? 
Ai Itngtby tbo* latCy more dreadful * twill defcend '■ 
jyowfij on the autbor^s bead^ bis wife and offspring. • 
Far well J ween tbe fafaL dof draws near^ 
tVhen Trofs curji waUsj and Priam witb bis people 
Sball peri/b all. Higb o*er tbeir impious beads>^ 
Jove fhakes bis gloomy Aegis ^ fuUy fraught 
Witb vengeance ^gainfi tbeir frauds- and perjuries. - 
^hus Fate ordains irrevocably fixt. 

Thus is Hamlet made an inftrument by provi- 
dence to work the downfal of his uncle -, and 
the punifhment being compleated, the play 
ends. Were one to enter into a detail of the 
fable, to what ad vantage, would the poet's art 
appear ? The former king of Denmark being 
fccretly murdered by the pofleflbr of the crown, 
the faft could not be brought to light, but by 
the. * intervention of a fupcrnatural power. The 

ghoft 

with it, nOAYFrasiON APror. Which the tranfcriber 
jias altered into m^hv^^vw "A^p^, miftaking the Aeolic 
digamma for a A. 

2 Ariftotle having obferved that the i|niravelling of the 
plot, or the folution of the fable, ihould proceed from the 
feble itfelf^ and not from any machine^ or the interpofition 
of afopemataralcharader, adds, 'AXXa unxsy? xr>r>oy nri 
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ghoft of the murdiered king was ufually feen to 
walk on a platform before the palace^ whiere 
the ccntinels kept guard. There was a foldier^ 
who doubting this tale, came on the platform 

out 

>ldi, tn^] «Dr«iDT. tttf. te. But a machine may hi u/ed tvitb 
reffeS to things not included ^within the drama ^ that is toftty 
either fuch as banje happened fre*viouJly (which ^twas not 
fejjihlefor meer man to know of him/elf ) or elf e fuch as are 
to happen hereafier^ nuhich ftand in need of f re Ji^ ion and 
prophetic information. The murder of the king is a fadt 0f 
this fort, which could . not be known but by a machine. 
Machines thus introduced add Airprife and majefly to the 
incidents : nor are they improbable, if according to the 
received and vulgarly bcUeved opinions ; as the ghoft in 
Hamlet, the witches in Macbeth, &c. The epic poet has 
greater latitude ; his fpeciofa miracula are received more 
eaiily ; he ///// you ftories ; the tragedian reprefents them, 
and brings them before your eyes. 

Segnius irritant animos demiffa per auremj 
Siuam quaefunt oculis fubjeda fidelibus. 

Hor. art. poet. 180. 

Now what is marvellous, and out of the vulgar road, is 
highly jpleafing. What Ariftotle fays to this purpofe is 
worth our hotice. I will give his words as they feem ta 
me they Ihould be printed and correded. d^ii fbiv i§ ly 

ttbi^ T^«7«^aK troiiry to BctvfMtrot. Miz'^^oy ^ ii«^i%fia» in 
T? ivovoifa. TO ^Xolov* (h* ffVfJiQairn fueiKhra rl $0(ffiarof»] 
^iOCTo/bM) o^ay iVi 'th v^Moiia. ""ElreCa [lege *£t<» tc(] 
Tiiwigi TiJ»''£«lo^ J^wjir «»■» o-^JiiZf o»)«, yi>t»»i» «» f»9tin^ 
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out of curiofit/t and delired to hear a partH 
cular account of this a^paiition. The centind 
be£^: 

Laft night tf aU 
tVbenytmfameftar^ thaf s wefiward from the pk^ 
Had made his courfe /' iUume that part of heaven 
Where now it bums^ M^rceOus and ntffe^^ 
ST&tf heU then htating «itf— — 

Mar • Peace^ hreak thee off*^ Enter the ghoft. 
I/uik^ where it comes. 

With what art does the poet break off, juft as he 
raifes the curiofity of the audience \ and thu^ 
avoids a long circumftantial narradon ? Let anf 

ought to be in tragedy ; but rather in the Epopea is admitted 
what even tranfgreffes the hounds of reafin^ (by ^ich the 
marvellous is thiefy raifed) heemfe the oBore tare not feen. 
So that njMch Homer ^writes of HeBor^ perfued by Achilles^ 
would be ridiculous on theftage ; for here the folders fnuft be 
ponding ftitl% and not perjuing theflyii^ HeBor i there one 
per/on only fotlonuing and beckoning the reft to ftand off. But 
all this is not difcernahle in the Epopea^ Now the marvellous 
is likevnfe pleafant : a proof of it is, that thofe, twho relate 
emy thing, generally add fomething or other of their awn in- 
^fention, to make their narration more diverting, mtfji ifoinr* 
suf. ^. 

one 



mt fcoflipart the • fcornful fileftce 6f Didoes gholfc 
to A«Sto§, '^ the fuUen filcnce of Ajax to tJlytfes, 
wHh the ttidjefHc fifcnce of Hamlcfs ghoft, 
which tict^ridtl^ ft) much tttttx and Wohder ; 
ihc^ )all are hlljhly beautiful, yet confidcring 
times aAd circumstances, our poet will appear to 
tte gttateft advantage. The centinels break tht 
matter with ail it's patticularities, to give it ah 
air of probability to the prince, who refolves to 
waixh upon the platfonji. At the ufual hour 
the ghoft enters, and draws Mamht apart to tell 
him his dreadftii tafee^ which Was itttproper for 
the reft to be aa)Mainted with. Our hero de- 
termines upon his behaviour, and ' fwears the 
centineU ^ fcaefy. However, upon ftcond 

^^ght$, 

. 3 Virgi). Aeit. VI, tilafohfixoi oaths amrfa tenth0^ 

4 Homer, Odyfil ri. 561. 

5 He fwtaft UkDI «i ba fwocd^ very leUitf 4ike, «ti4 
agreetble to Hie uidcM «ullMl oC hU c^vitry. Vbr is 
tiMB Ms fitbobr-likt in cur f<ltt. Jernandes in iris Ootfiic 
hiftory mentioift tliil WiAM, <(iir#r [glladins] mfidScjihanam 
ffi^ JkiKf^ h^tus, AttmiAiitts Marcelliiitts relates the 
fame ceremony among the H«luis. L. 31. c. 2. Hence 
our learned Spenoer, B. 5. c. B. ^. 14. 

Anifooewtng faith W ^/^^/r »» <Wj Mdi^. 

iThe Ipear was held eqaally facred. Ah origtHe nrumfrm 
Sits immortalihu witins baftas colture, Jaftin. L. 43. c. 2. 

Th« 
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thoughts^ he does not know but the apparition 
imight be the ^ devil, that aflumed his father's 
Jhape : he will therefore have furer foundaticms 
to proceed on, before he puts his intended re- 
venge in execution ; and an expedient offers it- 
felf : for certain players, arriving at court, arc 
inftrufted by him to play fomewhat before the 
king like the murder of his father* 
ril ohferve bis looksj 

ni tent him to the quick \ if he but blmb^ 

I know my courfe. 

And hftt our poet takes an opportunity to pay 
a fine compliment to his own art^ . 

I Fve heard that guilty creatures at a play ^ ' 
Have by the very tunning of thefient 
Beenjiruckfo to thefiul^ that prefently 
Hh^ have proclaimed their malef anions. 

This 

The fpearSf they called fcepters^ fo Fkofiuiias infonns hs : 
and this explains to Us that paflage in Horner^ where 
Achilles fwears by his fcq>ter, which he hurls to the 
ground, i. e, his (jpear. II. a. 23^, and 245. 

6 Orefles, in Euripides* Eledr.. f. 979, has the Ycrf 
fame doubt, that Hamlet has. 

Oreftes. 'A^ avr d'KoiTia^ iT*' dxukab^iU S»? » 

7 *Tis plain Shakefpeara alludes to a ilory told of Alex- 
ander the cruel tyrant o£ Pherac in Theflaly, who feeing a 

famotti 
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This malfing of a play within a play, bcfide^ 
introducing fome ftrokcs of fatyre on former 
tragedianSy (hews^ by the comparifon, to what 
pcrfeflion our poet brought tragedy, which after 
him made no further progrefs. There was ufually 
, in the beginning of every a&^ a dumb ihew, be- 
ing a.fymbolical reprefentation of what the au- 
dience were to expedt 5 who were well dealt 
with, if after all they could guefs at the poet's 
meaning inveloped in a figurative and bombaft 
(tile. — ^But why do I enter into a detail of par- 
ticular beauties, where the whole is beautiful ? 
Divine jufticQ at length overtakes the tyrant ia 
his fecureft hputs, and the poet is true to the 
caufe of virtue. 

The Eledtra of Sophocles, in many inftances, 
is not very unlike the Hamlet of Shakefpearc, 
Acgyfthus and Clytemneftra, having murthered 
the former king, were in poflcffion of the crown, 
whch Oreftes returned from Phocis, where he 

famoas tragedian a£l the Troades of Euripides, was fo 
fenfibly touched, that he left the theatre before the play was 
eaded ; being aihamed, as he owned, that he, who neve^ 
pitied thofe he murdered, fhould weep at t&e fufFerings of 
Hecuba and Andromache. See Plutarch in the life of 
felopidas. 

fVhat*s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That be Jhould weep for her ? 

E had 
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had been privately fent by his fitter Elcftra. 
Thefe two contrive, and foon after effeft the 
puniftunerit of the murtherers. Eledha is a 
Grecian wbman, of a mafculine and generous 
difpofition of mind ; flie had been a witnefs of 
the wickednefs of thofe two mifcreants, who 
had barbaroufly plotted the death of her father, 
the renowned Agamemnon : his glioft called for 
juftice ; and (he herfelf, rather than they fliall 
eicape, wll be the inftrument of vengeance. 
Thus when Clytemneftra calls out to Orcftes, 

OfiHj Ofin^ have meriy on thy mother ! 

^ [from within. 

Eleftra replys. 

For thee fie felt no mercy^ or thy father. 

Clyt. Ohy ?m wounded. [from within. 

Eled. Double the blo^fy Orefies. 

There is a vaft afFcftation of lenity in mankind : 
and I am inclin*d to believe thit an Englijfh au- 
dience would Icarcely bear this Grecian charac- 
ter. Soon after Oreftes kills Aegyfthus, and, 
that this piece of juftice may be a greater ex- 
piation to the manes of the murdered king, he 
kills him in the fame place where Acgyfthus 
had killed Agamemnon. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VIL 

TH O* people in a lower ftation of life take 
a peculiar latisfa£tion in feeing wickednefs 
in high places brought to punifhment ; yet are 
they no lefs pleafed> when the poet condefcends 
to bring matters home to themfelves^ by p^nt^ 
ing the paflions of a more domeftic nature. Such 
a paflion is Jealoufie \ to the fatal efiefts of which, 
the peafant is equally fqbjdlft as the prince. 

' An unhappy young woman (for fo her name 
fignifies) falls in Ipve with a commander in the 
Venetian fcrvice, ivho had entertain'd her with 

a romantic 

1 Dido's cafe feems exadUy like that of Defdemona. 
The Dux Trojanus told her his wonderfai adventures bjr 
fea and land, orinchantments, monflers^ &€. Th^e to bear 
did Dido feriQufy incline^ 

Hairint infixi fe&ore VULT9S 

She confiilts her fift^* 

^7/ N V u s hie noftrisfucceffitftMffUS hofpa I 
^uemfefi orefinns I quamftrfi figure ai armis I 

— Heu quibus ille 
JaSatus fatii f quae hella exhaufta canehat 1 

If indeed (he could harbour any notions of a fecond lover, 
Aeneas was the man ; but that was far from her thoughts, 

E 2 «* No, 
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a romantic account of his own exploits ; and 
hearkening to no advice, but her own mifplaced 
inclinations, flie marries him. There was an 
officer under him^ cunning and hypocritical, 
with an appearance of gr^t honefty : he thought 
he had been wronged by his captain both in his 
bed, and in having another preferred before 
him. This to him feem'd fufEcient reafon for 
revenge ; and 'Cafting how to put his revenge in 
execution, no readier way offered itfelf, than to 
ftir up Othello to jealoufy, whofe temjper natu- * 
rally led him to that fatal pailion. Jealoufy 
often arifes from an opinion of oiir own defe&s 

«* No, if I ever think of another lover, may—" The 
fifler, a fine lady* knew what advice ihe would follow, viz. 
what her inclinations perfuadcd her (o, 

^olane perpetud maerens carpere jwuentd ? 
Nee dulces natos^ Veneris nee praemia noris ? 
IdcinerefKy aut manes credis curarf fepulios f 

In (hort, the hero, by chance, foon after meets his miftrcfe 
in a cave : a fort of a match is haddled op between *em : and 
he, having gainM his ends, watches an opportimity, and 
leaves her to ^efpair and death. That even a religious 
lawgiver, and a founder of an empire fhould be caught with 
love, is no great wonder ; but that he Ihould complicate 
his crime with cruelty and treachery, is not this fomewhat 
out of chara&er ? And has not the poet a hard taik to 
bring him fairly off, by the help of even his pagan'deities ? 

to 
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to pleafe ; and Othello had too much re^on to 
be apprehenfive of fuch defefts ui himfelf ; as 
he was by complexion a Moor, and declined in 
years. 

The art of the poet is beyond all pr^fe, where 
he makes lago kindle by d^ees the flames of 
Othello's jealous temper, which buriling out into^ 
rage and fury, occafions firfl: the deflruftion of 
his wife, and foon after his own. , 

SECT. Vllf . 

THESE three plays, of which. I have; 
above given a ihort Iketch, end with aiv. 
unhappy cataftrophe ^ and all the ftories are. 
finely calculated to raif^ the tragical . paflions, 
grief, pity, and terror. *Tis fomewhat ftrange,, 
at the firil thought, that people fhould take any 
kind of delight to fee fcenes of diftrefs : yet 
even ' fhipwxecks and ftorms at fea, when be- 
held from the ihore ^ and embattled armies 

1 Lucretius [I» I. &c;^ Tlu3. is faid of the vulgar. Th» 
philofopher receives x\o pleafur^ froin fucH obje^, but 
prevents the paffion of pief, by coufidering the neceilary 
and natural connexion, and relation of things. Storms, 
and tempefts, the violent effe£is of the perturbed paffions, 
^. have no beauty confider^d by themfelves ; yet they aitt 

E 3 viewed 
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viewed with fafety fr6m afar, taife a mixed 
kind of pleafure in the fpiedtator, partly from 
novfclty, and partly from a pity of the misfor- 
tunes of other men, not without a recoUeftion 
of his own fccurity. Now ifthc tragic mufe 
can raife the paflTions, and jrefin^ them too, is 
flie not the hand-maid of philofophy ? 

But however it miift be confefled,' that if any 
of Shakefpeare's plays be plainly proved to have 
variety of fables and aftions, independent each 
of the other, with no neceffary or probable con- 
nexion, then muft thefe plays be faulty, and ac- 
cording to the comtnoh exjpreiRion, without heac^ 
<Jr tail ; like the pifture defcribed by * Horace, 
a ihilcttirti of mc&herenl arid moitftrbus parts. 
Whcpefts ih every poem there Ihould be a natural 
union^ its in a wefl {A'oportionM human body, 
where ail is homojgfcndtl, united, and compad 
togi^ther, To as to form a ' whole. 

It 

t H0ra(5e in liis art of poetiy, )F. i. &c. 

3 A whole is that which has a heginning, middle and end. 
^e Beginning fufpofes nnthing 'inaniatkg hefon it/elf ; and 
f^q^Ns fwUthing after it : the mddle fufpo/es^ famething 
thai fivent he/bre, and rehires Jhnuthing to follow after : 
the end requires nothing after itfelf^ but fufpofes fomethi/tg 
"that goes before, Ariftot. chap, vii. The ghoft informs 
I^amlet he had been marder'd : this is an exa£l begin- 
ning i no one wants to know any thing antecedent, 

but 
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It does not follow, becaufe a hero is one 

man, that the fable is therefore me ; for one 

^ man might be employed in variety of actions, 

and fables. So that to delcribe the whole hero, 

or the life and death of kings, and to make a 

hiftorical det^ of particular fads, is writing 

chronicles, not poems. 

But 

but only the confeqoenoes ; whidi are the niddle : the 
mutderer being deibroyed, the floiy eiuisy and ootlMng 
is required after. Othello privately marries Defdemona ; 
this is the beginning : his jealoufy is the middle : the efiedt 
of his jealoufy are the end. Macbeth's ambition is roufed 
by the predidion of the witches s thb is the beginning : his 
procuring the crown by murder is the middle : his puiiiih^ 
ment, being the effieds of his ambttioDy » the «iul. And 
theft iftories are fuch^ as the memory can eafily comprehend 
and retain, as a whole ; ivpufMyit/Iof. Juft as beautiful 
objefby being neither vaft, nor diniinutivey can eafily be 
mealured by one united view of the eye; iJ^oWlo*. Ariftot. 
xif . ^. Thus in all things that are beautiful 9m'ty is evi- 
dent ; by this, relations and proportions are difcovered : 
but where there is no idea of a whole^ there is no idea of 
order ; aad confequently no beauty. 

4* The unity of the hero alone does not preferve the 
unity of the fable : nor is the poet to give a hiHorical recital 
of the ads of Thefeus, or Hercules ; nor, like Staxini^ 
to defcribe the whole hero. 

Nqs ire per MMnem, , 
Sic amer eft, beroa velis* 

....'.' £4' By 
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But has not ShakcjTpeare b^cn guilty of this 
very ifault ? Are not fevcral of his pUys called ' 
hiftorical plays -^ — The life and death of King 
John— The life of X. Hiinry VIIL— with 
many more of the like nature ? And did not he 
think, that the unity of the hero conftitiitcd the 
unity of the aftion? 'Tistrue indeed, that the 
editors of Shakefpeare have given a play of his 
the title of ^he tife and deaib of King John, But 
whoever will conflder this tragedy, will fee the 

' '.. title 

. . . I . 

By Oils me^ns (He unity of the a.£tion is deilroyed, as well 
aa the fimplicity. 

f ■• ■':- !■.-•■ 

Hor. art. p. f, 23. 
To this purpofe Arifiotle in his poetics, chap. viii. X^i Jy, 

*rt slr»ia ^ ravrnii e^l}f, x| T« ffs^i} avvsravon rm m^uF^Tuv 

M^nT^cbh 70 e^o|. i yap v^ocr^y m f^v ip^offov . fjuvi^h wouT 
EIHAHAON, pcgc Em TO OAONj a^t jEMpiov TOYTb 
[fcribe TOYTOY] ir». '7?i rejuifite therefore thaf as in 
ether imitative arts, the imitatioff, tfjhich is one, is only of 
one thing, fo the fMe^ as it is ihe imitation of cm aSion^ 
Jhould imitate an aSiion, *which is ene^ and hejides this et 
twhole ; and that the parts of the federal incidents Jhould be 
fo combined togethe9% that any one fart ieing tranjpofed or re- 
trenched, the njuhole Jhould find the difference and he changed 
alfi. For whatever can at added or left out^ ye^fo as to mak^ 

nojthi^g 

2 



title Ihouid be, The troubles and dtathof kbig 
Jobn. For John having unjuftly feized the 
crown, and excluded the rightful heir,, his ne* 
phew Arthur Plantagenet^ the king of France 
efpoufes the intereft of the young prince. Henob 
arife king John's troubles, lus punifhment and 
death. The Ufe of K. Henry Vffl. would not 
impropcriy be entitled, ^e fall of cardind 
Woolfey. The cardinal is Ihewn in the fummit 
of his power and pride \ and his fall was in a 
good mcafure owing to the king's marriage with 
Anna Bullen. Here therefore the play Ihould 
have end^ ; but flattery to princes has hurt the 

notlAngfor the ivhole, cannot be amy part of that nvholr. 
Again in chap, xxiii.' TaCvi^ h^wamtq £9 faptin "OfMi^ 

f^ rik^f imx*^^^* .^ohut e\09* ^»mr ya^ it fiUyaqp a^ im 

Kix^iSiai avrtn morOwT^, The latter part is cormpted, 
avrSt is got out of its place, and fhould be changed into 
KVTtt I viz. «ro^ff|Mi| ^pd placed after f^^^, thus i JHUyh 

tt^pfi^, . «UT» airo^Cwy^.iVii0'o}»OK x/v^tilai w^^Xo^. HomiT^ 
imreffiH to t^her poets ^ herein appears dMne^ in that he treats 
not tfihe nji)hole nA)dr^ though it has a Beginning, and an end; 
fbr }t*wottld he too gi^iat^ and not to be cmprehended at tm 
*vienv : or/uppo/e he could have reduced it to ajuft extents yH 
it noould home been perplexed 'with fuch a variety of incidents. 
But now tiding ont^fart §pfy of the war, he introdnces a greai 
ffumber of efifodes. 

beft 
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beft poems : and of this^ I (hall fpeak ^ here- 
after. Other plays of our poet ore called, Fitfi 
qndJeccndpartSy z&^be frft and fecond parts of 
ting Henry IV. But thefe plays are independent 
each of the other. The Jr ft part ^ as 'tis named, 
ends with the fettlement in the throne of king 
Henry IV. when he had gained a compleat 
viAory over his rebellious fubjcifls. The fecond 
pars contains king Henry's death 5 fhewing his 
fon, afterwards Henry V, in the various lights 
of a good-natured rake, 'till he comes to the 
crown •, when 'twas neceflary for him to aflume 
a more manlike cjuraAer, and, princely dignity. 
To call thefe two plays, firft and fecond parts^ is 
as injurious to the author-*charader of Shake- 
fpeare, as it would be to Sophocles, to call his 
two plays on Oedipus, firp and fecond parts of 
King Oedipus. Whereas the one is ^ Oedipus 
King of Thebes^ the other, Oedipus at Athens. . 
: Julius Caejkr is as much a whoU^ as the Ajax 
of Sophocles : which <loes mft end at the death 
cff Ajax, but when the fpc£tators are made 
acquainted with fome confequences, that might 
be expedted after his death ; as the reconciliation 

5 See below fea. )ClV. 

6. 0»^tV»f TUffiP^. Ot^inK Mr» KoV^* ^iz. a hilloc 
iKsr Athens, where his daughter Antigone cooduded him 
after his expulfion from Thebes. ^ 

between 



betiireen Tracer md the Grecian chidi^^ and' 
the honourable interment of Ajax. Nor does our 
pbet^s play end^ at the death of Julius Caefar^ 
but when the audiience are let into the knoir- 
ledge of what befel the confpirators, being the 
confequences of the murder of the hero of the 
play. The ftory hangs together as in a heroic 
poem* > 

The fable is one in The Tempeft^ viz. the i*» 
ftoration of Profpero to the dukedom of Milan : 
and the poem haftens into the mtdfl: of things^^ 
prefeAting the ufurpihg dukfc^ fllipwITcckied bk 
the inchanted ifland, where Profpero had loi^ 
refided. 

The unity of aftion is vtr^ vifible in Meafiri 
for Meafure. That reficflion xX HbrtCe, 

Siyd leges Jine morH/us : > . 

Vanae projiciunt ? 

is the chief moral of the play. Hqw knowing 
in the charaders of men is our poet, to make 
tlie fevere and inexorable Angeld incur the pe- 
nalty of that fanguinary law, which he was fo 
forward to revive ? 

The three plays containmg feveral hiftorical 
tlranfa£tions in the reign of K. Henry VI. (if 
entirely written by Shakefpeare, widch I fome- 

what 
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whatfufpcft) areohly rude' and rough draughts V 
and tho* they have in them .many fine paffagcs,* 
yet I (hall not undertake tb^ juftify th^m accord- 
ing to the ftri£t rules of criticifin. 

SECT. IX. 

• ... 

FROM what has been already obfervcd, it 
becomes lefs difficult to fee into the art 
and defign of Shakefpeare, in forming and plan- 
ing his dramatic poems. The unity of a£bion 
he feems to have thought hinifelf obliged to re« 
gard; but. not at all the unities of time and 
place ; no more, than if he were writing an epic 
poem. Ariftotlc (pur chief authority, becaufe 
he drew his obfervations from the nrioft perfeft 
models) tells us, that the epic poem has no 
determined rime, but the dramatic he fixes to a 
' fingle day : the former is to be red, the latter 
to htfeen. Now a man cannot eafily impofe oa 
himfelf, that what he fees reprefented in a con- 
tinued ai£li!On, a,t a certain period of time, audio 

as much as pojphle tries to confine it/el/ to one period of the 
fun, [fpeaklng with refpcdt to it*s fuppQfed diurnal motion] 
t^to exceed it as litth as may* he : threpopaeia is unlimited 
M. to time. Arift.' 47t^t.fro^]ir. juip. en. t 

fi'-' a certain 
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a certain place, Ihould take up feveral years, and 
be traniaded in feveral places. But dramatic 
poetry is the art of impofuig •, and he is the beft 
poet, who can beft impofe on his audience ; and 
he is the wifeft man, who is eafieft impoied otu 
The ftory therefore (which is the principal part^ 
and as it were die very foul of tragedy^ being 
made a wbole^ with natural dependance and 
connexion y the fpeftator feldom confiders the 
* length of time neceilary to produce all thefe 
incidents, but palles all that over ; as in yulius 
Caefar^ Macbeth^ Hamkt^ and in other plays of 
oiHT poet. 

2 The real length of time in Julius Caefar is as follows, 
A. U. C. 709. a frantic feftiral» iacred to Pan and called 
Lupercalia, was held in honour of Caeiar» about the middle 
of febnuuy, when the regal crown was offered him bgr 
Antony : March 15, he was flain. A. U. C. 710. Nor. 
27. the triumvirs met at a finall iiland, formed bjr the 
river Rhenus, near Bononia, and there adjnfted their cmd 
profcnption. A. U. C. 711. Brutus and Caffius were de- 
feated near Philippi.— -^Macbeth reigned feventeen yean. 
So Johan. de Fordin Scoticron. L. iv. c. 4^. MacbaBem 
malignorum vallatms turmis it opibus praepotem ngali dtgni" 
tate pQtiiui an, dom, MXL. ngfueuit armis XVII.— But 
the time is fo artfully pafled over, and the incidents fo con- 
oe^iedy that the fpedlator imagines all contiaued, and 
without interruption. 
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To impofe on the audience, with refpeft to 
the unity of place, there is an artificial contri^ 
Vance of fcenes. For my own part, I fee no 
great harm likely to accrue to the underftanding, 
in thus accompanying the poet in his magical 
operations, and in helping on an innocent de- 
ceit ; while he no^ only^ raifes or fooths the 
paffions, but tranfports me from place to place, 
juil as it pleafes him, and carries on the thread 
of his ftory« 

This perpetual varying and (hifting the fcene, 
is a conftant caufe of offence to many who fet up 
for admirers of the ancients. ' Johnfon, who 

thought 

$ In his prologue to Every man in his humour. Sir 
Philip Sydney, in his defence of poeiie, has the following 
no bad remark. ** Our tragedies and comedies, not with- 
« out caufe cried out againft, ob&rving rules neither of 
*' honeft ciYilitie, nor Ikilful poetrie. £xceptiiigGorbo- 
.'• ducke (againe I fay of thofe that I have ieene) which 
" notwithfianding, as it is full of ftately fpeeches, and well 
f * founding phrafes, climing to the height of Seneca his 
^< Sale, and ais full of notable moralitie, which it doth mo& 
^' delightfully teach, and fo obtaine the very end of poeiie. 
*' Yet in truth it is very defetfluous in the circumlUnces, 
** which grieves me, becauie it might not remaine as an 
f* tx^ modidl of all tragedies. For it is faultie both in 
** place and time, the two neceilarie companions of all cor* 
•• poral adUons. For where the ilage Aould alway reprc- 

" fent 
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thought it a poetical fin to tranfgrefs the rules 
of the Grecians^ and old Romans, has this glance 
at his friend Shakeipeare. 



^< fent but one place » asxl the uttermoft tiine prefappofed 
** in it fhould bee, both by Ariftotle^s precept, and common 
<' reafon, but one day ; there are both many days^ and 
'* many places inartiiicially imagined. Bat if it be (b in 
*' Gorboducke, how much more in all the refl ? where you 
** (hall have Afia of the one fide and Affiricke on the other, 
** and fo many other under-kingdoms, that the plaier when 
** he conies in, mud ever begin with telling where he is, or 
•* elfe the tale will not be conceived. Now fhall you have 
** three ladies walke to gather flowers, and then we muft 
^* beleeve the ftage to bee a garden. By and by we heaie 
** news of fhipwracke in the fame place, then wee aie to 
« blame if we accept it not for a rocke. Upon the backe of 
<< that comes out a hideous monfler with fire and fmok^ 
'* and then themlferable beholders are bound to take it for 
'* a cave : while in the mean time two armies flie in, repre- 
** fented with foure fwordes and bucklers, and then what 
'< hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field ? Now of 
" time they are much more liberal : for ordinarie it is, that 
** two young princes All in love ; after many traverfes Ihee 
is got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, hee is loft, 
groweth a Hian, falleth in love, and is ready to get another 
'* childe ; and all this in two houres fpace : which how 
*• abfurd it is in fenfe, even fcnfe may imagine. • • • But 
** befides thefe groiTe abfurdities, how all their pAiyes bee 
** neither right tragedies, nor right comedies, mingling 
'* kings and downes, notbecaufe the matter fo carricth it, 

I ** but 
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9(7 make a child now fwaddled ta proceed 
Man J and tbenjhoote up in one beard and weed 
Fafi tbreefcore years^ or with three ruftyfuoords^ 
And help offomefew ^ foot-arld-half-foote words 
' Fight over Torke and Lancafler^s longjarres^ 
And in the tyring-hou/e bring wounds tofcarres* 
He rather prays you wiU be pleased to fee 
Onefuch^ to day ^ as other plofs Jhould be. 
* Where neither chorus wafts you o^re thefeas &c. 

And again in his play. Every mai!l out of his 
ij^umour : 

Mit. How domes it then^ that in fome one play 
we fee fo marry feas^ country es and kif^doms, paft 
over withfucb admirable dexteritie ? 

" but thruil in the clowne by head and ihouldets to play a 
" part in majeflicall matters, with neither decency nor dif- 
'* cretion: fo as neither the admiration and commiferation, 
*' nor the right fportfulneiTe, is by their mongrell tragi- 
*' comedy obtained. * * * I know the ancients have one 
'* or two examples of tragicomedies, as Plautus hath 
'' Amphitrio. But if we marke them well, we (hall iinde 
'* that they never, or very daintily match home-pipes and 
funerals. * • * The whole trad of a comedie ihould be 
full of delight, as the tragedie (hould be ilill maintained 
*' in a well raifed admiration.'* 

4 Sefquipedalia verba. Hor. Art. Poet. jf. 97. 

5 Thofe three plays relating the hiftory of K. Henry VL 
are much the worft of Shakefpeare's plays. 

6 In Shakefpeare's K. Henry V. 

Cor. 
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Gon O, that butfiews bow well the autbaurs 
CM traiHule in their vocatim^ mid cut-rumu tbe 
appreben/m oftbeir auditory. 

Whether the unity of time and place is fo ne- 
ceflary to the drama, as fome are pleafed to re- 
quire, I cannot determine \ but this is certain, 
the duration fhould feem uninterrupted, and the 
ftory ought to be one. 

SECT. X. 

AS dramatic poetry is the imitation of an 
a6tiDn, and as there can be no a^on but 
what proceeds from the manners and the fenti- 
mcnts ^ manners and fentiments are its eiTential 
parts V and the former come next to be confi- 
dered, as the fource and caufe of a£tion. *Tis 
aftion that makes us happy or miferable ; and 
'tis manners, whereby the charaders, the various 
inclinations, and genius of the perfons are mark- 
ed and diftinguiflied. There are four things to 
be obferved in manners. 

I. That they be * good. Not only ftrongly 
marked and diilinguifhed, but ^ Win a moral 
fenfe, as far forth as the charader will allow. 

F AThai* 
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A Thais of Moiander was as moral, as you 
could fuppoft acourtefan to be ; and fo were ail 
Mcnander's charaders, as we may judge from 
his tranflator Terence. They were good in a 
moral, common, and ordinary acceptation of 
the word, not in a high philofophical fenfe. In 
Homer, the parent of all poetry, the angry, the 
inexorable Achilles has valour, friendfliip, and 
a contempt of death. In Virgil, the trueft of 
his copyers, even Mezentius, the cruel and 
atheiftical tyrant, finely oppofed to the pious 
Aeneas, when he refolves not to furvivc his be- 
k)vtd 6m Laufus, rai&s fpme kind of pity in 
the leader's breaft, 

* Aejluat ingens 
Imd in corde pudor, mijloque infanta luHuj 
V Et furiis agitatus amor, et conscia virtus. 

Mikon would not paint the Devil without fome 
mcx2k virtues ^ he has not only valour and con- 
du6t, but ev^n compaffionate concern, 

' Thrifibe ajjay^dy and thrice in fpigbt of fcorn 
Tears futb as Angels weepj burfi forth. 

and prefm the general caufe, to his own fafety 
and eafe. 

2 VirgiL Aen. X, 870. 3 Milt. Par. 1. I, 619. 
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^ N^rfaiPdibey toexfrefs iaw much they prais*d^ 
Sfhafor the general fafety be defpis'd 
His awih 

So that the Devil's charadtcr has every thing 
agreeable to the modern notions of a hero ; but 
nothing of thofe chriftian charafters, humility 
and reflgnation to the will of God ; the great 
and charaacriftic virtues of chriftianity, which 
our divine epic poet would chiefly inculcate. 

But what (hall we fay then of fuch chara&ers, 
as a Polyphemus, Cacus, Caliban, the Harpyes, 
and the like monftrous, and out of nature pro*^ 
dudtions ? They fecm to be in the poetical world, 
what in the natural are called hjus naturae ; fo 
thefe are hfus poetici^ the fportive creations of a 
fertil imagination, introduced, by the bye, to 
raife the paflions of admiration and abhorrence ; 
and indeed they are fo far under-parcs, as to be 
loft in the grand aAion. 

Upon thefe principles I cannot defend fuch 
a charaffcer as Richard III. as proper for the 
ftage. But much more faulty is the Jew's cha- 
rafter, in The Merchant of Venice ; who is cruel 
without neceOlty. Thefe are not pidures of 
human creatures, and are beheld with horror 
and deteftation. 

4 Milt, II. 480. 

F 2 In 
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In this poedcal panting of the manners of 
men, it ought to be remembered, that *tis the 
human creature in general fliould be drawn, . not 
any one in particular. Now man is of a mixed 
nature, virtue and vice alternately prevailing ; 
it being as difficult to find a perfon thoroughly 
vicious, as thoroughly virtuous. Thus Philo- 
fpphers, who make human nature their ftudy, 
fpeak of it ; and thus the ^ greateft of all phi- 
lofophers, having touched upon the character of 
the mifanthrope, adds, AyiAov on £vtv T£XNH£ 

rni wif) ri »iAf(iiru» i rodir^ J(^?o^a(i siri^ci^f 7 roTq 
dytguwitoi^' il ydf 'tn fASi te^vh; ixgnre^ Sotririg 

Thofe who profefs a hatred of mankind and fo- 
ciety, and would paint human nature ill, want 
^r/, and are but bunglers in the fcience they 
profefs. For it muft be by long habit, and un- 
natural pra£tice, that a min can become void of 
humanity and buman afFe£lions : fince, as our 
^ matters in this man-fcience have obferved, even 

public 

5 Socrates in Plato's Phaedo. p. 89, 90. edit. H. Steph. 

6 Plato in rep. 1. i. p^ 351. edit. Steph. Lottu^ifi 

xoivn liri T» f^^filai a^«tff« mfa^at it ri iweta^ah, ti fl^»- 

«0iy«>A'iA»f t Cicero in Off. II. 11. Cttjus [juftitiae] tanta 

vis 
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pubUc fxd)ber;.are not often without fodal and 
genaxms principles. Whenever, therefore, a. 
human creature is made to deviate from what is 
fair and good, tht poet is unpardonable if he 
docs not Ihew the motives which led him aftray, 
and dazled his judgment with falfe appearances 
of happincfs. Mean while how beautiful is it to 
fee the ftruggks of the mind, and the paffions 
at variances which are wanting in the fteady 
villain, or fteady philofopher ? and thefe are 
characters that feldom appear on the . ftage of 
the world. But what is tragic poetry without 
paffion ? In a word, 'tis ourfelves, and oUr 
own paffions, that we love to fee piftured ; 
and in thefe reprefentations we feek for delight 
aqd inftruftion. 

II. The manners ought to be ^fiitaMe. Wheii 
the poet has formed his charafter, the ptfrfon is 
to aft up to it. And here the age, the fex, and 

*vls ifii ut nee illi quidem, qui maleficio et Jcdert fafcuntur^ 
pffititjine Ma farticuld juflitiae *viveri, £pi6t. 1. 2. c. 20. 
Otrui Wx^i^ '^^ *i ctftftUnlof Iriy 19 fvcK v dp^^amxil, 

n AfuTf^of ^» Tft dyfJirfiwitt, Arill. <rf ^r «roi.qr. «f^. 11. 
^edderi perfimaefcit comjenwttia cuique . Hor. poet, f, 3 1 6.- 

F 3 condition, 
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condidon, are to be confidered : thus vAm, i^ 
commendable in one, m^y be faulty in another* 
An inftance of ;he fuitablenefs of character we 
have in Milton, where Ere withdraws when flip 
finds her hufband and the angel entring on fty*: 
dious thoughts abftrufe. 

I Her bufband the tekttrjhe prefir^d 
Befofe the angel i and <»/ bim to ajk 
Qfdfi taiber : He^ Jhe btew^ would intermtH 
Crateftd dtpreffionsj and filve high difpute 
fFith toi^ngd tareffts. 

When he gave thefe fuitable manners to Eve, he 
had in his mind Plato's great art, fo much com- 
mended by^ Cicero, in making old Cephalus 
withdraw in the firft book of his republic .on the 
pretence of a facrificc* 

• >. 

8 Far. loft. VllI, 40. 

9 Cic. ad Au. 1. IV. ep. 16. ^od in its lihris^ ^uos 
laudaSf perfonani dejidtras fcatiiolue^ non earn temere dimovi : 
fid feci idim% f*od in voAflii^, deus ilk nafter, flato : 
turn in Piraeeum Operates 'venij/it ad Ciphaltm, iocuplefen^ 
etfifiivum/enem ; q^ad frimus ille fermo baientUr, adefi 
in diffutando fenjtx : deinde cum iffe quoque commedijlm 
locutus effeif ad rem di<vinam dicit/e <velle difceJere ; neqUi 
foftea revertitun Cndo flatonem vix futajfe confonumfore^ 
Jfhminem idaetafis in tarn longo/ermone ditaim retimajgiK, 
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Shakdpeare fecms to me not to have known 
fuch a cbart£ter as a fine lady ; nor does 
he ever recognize their d^nity. What tra- 
montanes in love are his Hamlets, the young 
Percy, and Henry the Fifth ? Inftead of the 
Jady Bettys, and lady Fannys, who Ihine fo 
much in modem comedies, he brings you on 
the ftage plain Mrs. Ford and Mrs* Page, two 
honeft good-humoured wives of two plain 
country gentlemen. His tragic ladies are rather 
feen, than heard ; fuch as Miranda, Defde- 
mona, Ophelia, and Portia^ So Lavinia is juft 
Ihewn in Vii^, innocent and quiet. And the 
poet is fo far from intermixing in his divine 
poem anything of that kind, which we mo- 
derns term g^antry ^ that Juno is drawn a 
meer Fury : Dido and her fifter Anna plot to* 
gether to debauch the pious prince of the Tro- 
jans : On this fide they fet the fleet on fire ; on 
that, they blow the trumpet to fedition: and 
even a heroine cannot forget the inconftancy of 
the fex, as ["^ Bofili ingenioully obferves i her 

eyes 

10 See Bofftt of the epic poem. IV, i^ Camilla^ 
charf^er. the heroine^ yirgil has art/uilj daihed with 
fhis tia&ax^ of .vaoity, and love of finely ; he knew their 
luunul inclination from flories of his own country. The 
inother of Ooriolanu^, with other Roman womei^ had pre- 

F 4 (crve4 
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eyes arc caught with the gawdy drcfs of a Tro- 
jan i Ihc eagerly perfues the glittering fpoils^ 
and lofes her life in the attempt. 

How conformable to their charafters are the 
anibitious Macbeth, and the jealous Othello ? 
Tho* FalftafF is a fardle of low vices, a lyar» a 
coward, a thief 5 yet his good-humour makes 
him a pleafant compani6n. If you laugh at 
the oddnefs of Fluellin, yet his bravery and 

honeily 

ferved their cotintiy from ibe and fpvord, and the refentment 
cif that proud patrician. How coaldthe fenate reward 
them proportionably to theif defert ? Why, as Valerius 
Maxtmos tells ui, 1. 5. c. z. iSMUfit uti faminh Jemtj, 
n}iri cidirewt'-rf^rmiJU quoqut his purpurea *vefie et aureis 
vti fegmintis. Which wc may tranflate, ^he fenate or- 
dereiihat thtwunfioM giwe the nuomen the tiff er-hand, and 
Mwid ihem t9 nmar fine elodih^ and ornaments of gold, 
{loweYcr.oljl Cato fome time after, afllfled by the tribunes, 
was refolved to repeal this order, jsut the clamours, and 
uproars of the ladies were To great, that he wa^ forced to 
( defift. Livy^s ^ account [L. ' 34.] of this female commotion 
is admirable. If we look- into Milton, we (hall these 

1 

fin^ this vanity in Eve, when in her innocent ilate ; thaf 
NarciiTus-like admiration of herfelf, which the poet paints. 
B. IV. jr. 449, ^c. far exceeds any thin^ in Ovid : and' the 
glozing tempter at length catches her with flattery. B. IX, 
j^. 532. &c! What fhall we thmk after this of fuch un- 
poetical characters, as Marcia and Lucia ita'Addifen^ 

■ ■ • ■ . ■ • • • 

Cato ? But the left that women appear on the ftajge, ge- 

nerally 
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honeftjr clffim a laugh of love, rather than of 
CGRCemptf Thde manners, and moft others 
uriiich the poet has painted, are agreeable to the 
charadier, and fuitable to his defign. 
• in. The poet fliould give his manners that 
refettiblance which hiftory, or common report 
has publiihed of them. This is to be unda> 
flood of known " charaders. Shakefpeare very 
ftriftly obferves this rule, and if ever he varies 
from it, 'tis with great art ; as in the character 
of Banquo, mentioned above. Of thofe cha* 
rasters, which he has ukeh.frdm the E^glifh 
chrcmides, as king John, HenryiVIII, cardinal 
Wolfey, &c. the manners and qualities! are like 
to what hiftory reports of th£mi; "Breval, in 

,# , • » I ■ . 

peraUy t^^ better is the ftory : and unmarried w(»nen are 
left entirety oat in Sliakefpeare*s beft plays, is in Matbeth, 
Othisllb, JulinsCadkr; inHainlet,' Opk^lia^isf ncoeffiuy to 
carry on >the plpt of the pretended tnadoeis. . After the 
Refbnfttion women were fufln^ed fo a^^ oa the fiage, an4 
ftories were formed for them« whereii^ they ^^td thf prin- 
cipal parts. Hence the ibige began to' be corrupted ; and 
at the fame time fprung up, love, honour, gallantry,^ and 
fuch.like Gothic omaniental parts of poetry ; ahd Shal^- 
fpeare, and Johnfoh in proportion were didfpifed. "' 

1 1 Ariftot. titf. If. r^»rof }), rl ?jpMiM.' i. e^ thbUkentett 
nitift be diawii ftpia hiftory^ or comaion reporf. ^ Jb^ 
famamfeqmn. Horat. art. poet. 119* 

1 2 BrevaPs traveb, p« ]|Oi|». 
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hii accomnt of Verona, introducing the dory of 
Romeo and Juliet, has the foUo\iring remark. 
^ Shakefpeare, as I have found upon a ftrid): 
*^ fearch into the hiiloriefi of Verona,- hasva-* 
^^ tied very Httle either in his ttmesi characters, 
^ or other circumftances ftom Utith> and mat-* 
*^ tcr of fad. He obfenred this rule indeed in 
^f moft of his tragedies, which are £o much jthe 
<^ more moving, aathey are riot only groUoded 
*^ upon nature, and hiftory, but likewife as he 
^^ keeps cloier to both than any dramatic writer 
•< we evor had befides himfdf/' 
- Toccnfider in this view feme of the characters 
in Julius Oeiar. M. Junius Brutus wa3 aStoic 
philbfopher; tiheStoicswereofallfedsthemoft 
humane and mild, and all profeffedly common- 
wealthfmen. They made every thing fubmit to 
honefty, hat ibat they fubmitted to nothing. 
^Twas therefore the tjrrant Caefar, the fubverter 
of his coimtry aid the conftitiiticMi, that Brutus 
killed, not the friendly Caefar. 

Can wefiand fyl and fee 

Our mother rohh^dandbtmnd and ransijh^d he^ 

Ttt mt to her affifiaact Jiir^ 

'Pieas'dwitbthefittngihandbeMtyofibe ravijber f 

Orjhall we fear u kiUbimj if before 

%be canceWd name of friend be bon ? 

Jngrateful 
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C. Cafllufi was more pf an Epicurean by name^ 
than praicipk* He was of an impetuous tem- 
per» could not brook the thoughts of a mafter, 
^d was befide of a fevere life> and mannen, 
Seneca lays of him» £p. 547* Cqffius Ma vif4 
aqum hihit. 

Cicero was by nature timorous, and *' vain- 
gbripi^s. An improper perfon to be trufted 
with fp jgreat an enterprize. . He had befide 
been a flatterer of Caesar. 

The charafters of the *♦ cqnfpirators were in 
after ages all abuied^ when hiftpria(\s and, poets 
turn'd cpurt-flatterers. And eyep the prpfcrip- 
tions of thofe three fuccefsful vi]iainsi», the ftlf^ 
^nd cruel Odavius, the wild ap/d, ^i^rpQigate An? 

1 3 This part of Cicero's charader .Brutus touchers on* 

«« O iiBm# him not $ let ib not biftak Witk him : 
V 9K)t ke will Wver fon<3w toy tfiing, ' 
'^ That otherxfien btgin. 
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14. Even Brutus thpy belied at hit deaih i^fer he Aever 
was fo ilttle of a philbfopher as to call virtue an txwfif 
name, and no folid good, bcicaufe he mifled his aim to re- 
^re the Romaniftergr. ' 
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tony, the ftupid Lepidus, wtre either palliated 
or excufed. The cruelty of O&avius is pardcu-* 
larly mention'd by Syetonius, Reftitit aliquandiu 
tdUegii^ ne qua fier^t profcripiio^ fed incepfam 
utroque acerbius exercuii. But witli thefe and 
other vices he ftill preferred grent dignity, ahd, 
what we moderns call, good-breeding } a fort 
of mock- virtues of a very low dafi. ' And this 
charader of Oftavius Shakefpeare has veiy juft-' 
ly preferved in his play. 
' IV. The manners ought to be '* uniform jind 
cohfiftent : and, whenever a change of manner^ 
is made, care.fjiould be taken that there app^ 
proper motivcs^for fuch a'cfiah^ 5 and the au- 
dience are to be prep'affed before hand. There 
i4 a ^ry fine ififtiahce of this cpnfiftient change 
in Terence; JDemea begins to find that all his 
pccvilh feverity aVaiPd nothing ; no reformation 

■ " ■■■■■■ I ^ 

mJ/xoXoy StTtltat.. %i^fpurfff,n th^,tbf mmunrs h ifual : 
€uidfl>ould the pirfon^ who is tht.fifyiB of miiaiion, be un- 
equal in bis manners f yet nve eugbt to make them equally un- 
ofuai^ "OftimSsM^wiMifietTm' as' che'Viianiien of Tigellius in 
Horace^ eomfiems in h^ta/ei - 

Serve fur ad imam 
Saudis ai incepto froceferit, etfbi confiet. 

- ' .—" v. -mr. ait. poet. 126. 

was 



was made by it, every one hated and avoided 
him as much as they loved his brother, whofe 
manners were diametrically oppofite. The old 
man refolves to tf y a contrary behaviour9 and 
takes himfelf roundly to talk^ 

i%0 ilk agreftis^ faevus^ triftisy parens^ truaden- 
tusy ienaxk 

But how great is the poet^s zft ^ Having thus 
prepared the fpedtators for a change of manners, 
you plainly perceive how '^ aukwardly this new 
afliamed chsurader fits upon the old man ; his 
civility is all forced. 'Tis as when finners turn 
laints, all is over*aded. 

Who does not all along fee, that when priiKc 
Henry comes to be king, he will afllime a cha* 
rafter fuitable to his dignity ? And this change 
the audience exped. 

P. Henry. / know you all^ and will a while uphold 
The UfFfoVd humour of your idlenefs : 
Tet herein will I imitate the fuH^ 
Who doth permit the bafe contagious clouds 

1 5 Mr, Theobald, in a preface to his edition of Shake- 
fpeare, blames Terence for this change in the charaftcr of 
Demea : than which change nothing more i^teeablc to th^ 
firidteft decorum was ever imagined. 

To 
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Sijimiber i^ jbis htatOyfrom the w^ld ; 
^hat wbeB befUafi ag^^n to be HiM9£Lr, 
Biing wanted^ be mtrf be more wwJrtd at^ 
Stf' breaking tbraugb tbefaul and ugfy mifis 
Of vapours J /bat did fern tofirangk bim. 

The uxoHous and jealous Othello is eafily 
wrought to aft deeds of violence and murder. 
You know the haughty Coriolanus will perfe- 
vcre in his obftinacy and proud contempt of the 
commons : as well as that the refcntfol "^ Achilles 
will never be prevailed on, by an)i offers fix)m 
Agamemnon, to return to die field. Angelofo 
fcvere againft the common frailty of human na- 
ture, never turns his eye on his own chara6ter. 
What morofe bigot, or demure hypocrite ever 
did ^ From Hamlet's filial affeftion, you ex- 
pc6t what his future behaviour will be, when 
the ghoft bids him revenge his murder. The 
philofophical character of Brutus bids you ex* 
peft confiltency and fteadinefs from his beha- 
viour : he thought the killing of Antony, when 
Caefkr's aflaflination was refolved on, would 
appear too bloody and unjuft : 

Lei Hs be sacrjficers, but not butchers : 
Let* 5 carve him as a dijh fit for the Gods, 

17 Horn. II. IX. 

The 
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The hero, therefore; full of tWs idea of facri- 
ficing Caefar to his injured country, aftar ftab- 
hing him in the fenate, telh the Romans to 
ftoop, and befmear their hands and their fwords 
in the blood of the facrifice. This was agree- 
able to an ancient and religious cuftom. So in 
*• Aefchylus we read, that the feven captains,' 
who came againft Thebes, facrificed a bull, and 
dipped their hands in the gore, invoking, at 
the fame time, the gods of war, and binding 
themfelves with an oath to reverse the caufe of 
Eteocles. And '' Xenophon tells us, that when 
the barbarians ratified their treaty with the 
Greeks, they made a facrifice, and dij^ped their 
fpears and fwords in the blood of the viAim. 
By this folemn a£tion Brutus ^ves the aflaflina- 
tion of Caefar a religious air and turn -, and 
hiftory too informs us, that he marched out of 
the fenate houfe, with his bloody hands, pro- 
claiming liberty. 

As there is nothing pleafes the human mind 
fo much as order, and confillency ; fo when 
the poet has art to paint this uniformity in man- 
ners, he not only hinders confufion, but brings 
the audience acquainted, as it were,, with the 
perfon reprefented ; you fee into hb charader, 

if etI. iv) ei}0. f, 42. &c. 19 Xcn. Afftff. C. 

know 
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know how he will behave, and what part he 
will take on any emergency. And Shakefpeare's 
chara&ers are aU thus flrongly marked and 
manner 'd. 

SECT. XL 

AQueftioh here arifes, which I Ihall leave 
to the reader^s confideration. It being 
proved that manners are eflfential to poetry, mud 
not the poet, not only know what morals and 
manners are, but be himfelf likewife a moral 
and honeft man ? Or can .^ere be knowledge 
without pradUce ? 'Tis certain no one can ex- 
prefs and paint manners, without knowing what 
manners are, how they become deformed and 
monltrous, how natural and beautiful. Nor 
can he know others without knowing himfelf ; 
what he is, what conftitutes his good, and 
what his ill. But whether fuch an enquiry -will 
be attended with anfwerable pra6tice, will de- 
pend on the fairnefs and fincerity of the enqui- 
rer. For there is not that man living, who does 
not 2& the hypocrite more with refpeft to him- 
felf, than to the reft of the world. — But this is 
a myfterious fubjedb, too long for this place : 
and it may be fufficient therefore at prefent, if 
we have the authorities of a poet or two, with- 
out 
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out bdng at iJie trouble of going to the more 
abffarufe philofophers. Let us hear Horace: 

^i didicit patriae quid debtaty et quid amicis ; 
^uojii amore parens^ quo f rater amandus et bofpes i 
Sluodfit confcripti^ ^uod ju^cis officium^ quae 
Partes in beUum miffi ducis ; ills profecto 
Reddere personae scit convenientia 

And Johnfon, in his dedication of his Volpone 
to the two univerfities : " It is certaine, nor can 
it with any fore-head be oppofed, that the 
too much licenfe of poetafiers^ in this time, 
** hath much deformed their miftrifs ; that 
" everyday, their manifold and manifeftigno- 
^^ ranee, doth flick unnatural reproaches upon 
her : but for their petulancy, it were an aft 
of the greateft injuftice, either to let the 
•• learned fuffer ; or fo divine a fkill (which 
** fhould not indeed be attempted with unclearie 
** hands) to fall under the leafl contempt. For, 
*' if men will impartially, and not a-fquint 
** looke toward the offices, and fanftion of a 
" poet, they will eafily conclude to themfelves, 
•' the impoffibility of any one man's being the 
«< good pet^ without firfl: being a good num.** 
Our learned comedian being a great reader of 

G , Greek 
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Greek authors, has literally tranflatcd ' Strabo^s 

words. "K A VntrZ ru»f^iUKr«« ri vi drAftim* ^ 
ix oTov Tf AfAeON fiiflff^ai nOIHTHN, iaH tsr^cri- 
fov yimiJfff* ANAPA AFAOON. As to our poet, 
lie is an undoubted example for that fide of the 
quellion, which one would wUh to hold true in 
genera}. All his contemporaries anfwer for his 
honcfty. 

Look bow the father^ s fate 

Lhee in Us ijjifey evenfo the race 

Of ShakeJ^eof^s mind md manners brightly finnes 

Jn his ^ weH-iemed and true-fSed lines. 

And in bis Difcoveries, " I remember the 
** |>la]fer> have oft^n mentionM it as an hcmour 
^^ to Shakefpeare, that in his writings (whatfo^ 
^ ever be .pcnn*d) he never blotted out a line. 
?* My anfwer hath been. Would he had blotted 
^* a thouland. Which they thought a malevo- 
*^ l^nt fpeech. I had not told poAerity this, 
<^ but for their ignorance, who chofe that cir<> 
*^ cumftance to commend their friend by, 
^^ wh^dfi he moft faulted. And to juftiBa 
f ^ mint own candor, (/at 1 Icfjed the Man^ and 

1 Strabo, 1. i. p. S^3* 

2 Johnfbn \aA the expeflion of the ancients in ritw, 
hem UrMsOos, 4t UnrntN '9irfiu. 

« da 
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«« d$> hmur iis mma^y on tkisJSde iMifry^ 0$ 
^ nmcb as> 4^; Hi was indsei^ HONEST 

*^ AKP OF AK QFCK AKD^ f RIB NATCRB : hod 

«< aA exxxUaac pbaokfiei brave aoCiMai wd 
^' gmde €3(|mfiiM& : wteeia he flowed with 
'^ tint faciiity^ that {ixnetkne it was neeeffiuy 
M ke flKnid be ftopM t fi^SkmimmdHS erm ; as 
^^ ^ Auguftus iaid itf* Hattrms* His vit waaia 
*^ U^ownpower; wouldtheruieof it luui been 
*^ fo too. Maiqr ttme&he feU into tfaoie (hiiigs 
^< that cwld oot e£bape laugkter : Aa wtei be 
*^ &id i& tbe pccfoa of Caeiar, one fpeaking M 
<< him*. ^ C^jfirr, /At7« 4^^ inv wmg, i^ le.* 
^* ply^d; Gi^ dU Hfwr wrv^f ii^ %mtb >$# 
^* letjil^.: and (bcb like ; whick wereei^ulQitf^ 
^ But: he vedeetDfid hi&irke$ with hi» TOtoe& 
^« Theie wat ever looGe in hint to be paaifed 
^^ than to be pardoned.*' 

If Sbaktfipcare was tfaisi hooeft oaaD^ he muft 
hasrc&k what die charma of hqnefty wa:e» and 

5 SetteOi 4. dedam. 
' 4« Hedies ki^mtmotf^ which i» often trttdirro«u Ai 
>ribf Caefcr, Aa III. tht pBffiLge k thai, 

Oufiur. JSrMif, Cm^^ Jdtk^mH 'WTHig^, mtPn^MmfAemfi 

Tht (an* kbdi of twHwIirinti^ aiamoqi nadR top^aoa 
^fiwo XryihaB, jw whiifr yeapghea «a»» wyye. $far 

his treatife v%^ S^. «^^^« 

G & thw 
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thus haVc exprefled it^ as they fay, to the life. 
Ahd I cannot help obferVirig » that the greateft 
beauty in poetry is liidral paintmg ; cvfcry thing^ 
elfe aknoft may be redu(^ to niechanical rules. 
Oiir poets therefore are to endeavour to get a 
view- of virtue in her ' own fhape, and admire 
her lovely form ; and froxh this knowledge 
they fhould animate every image and defcrip- 
tionl . As far forth as aSedions, caufes, events, 
&c^ participate of this, primary and origi- 
nal: fource of perfedtion, they arc lovely and 
beautiful •, when loft to this, they become hor- 
rid and deformed. Some writers there are, 
who feek for beauty from other fources ; Hobbs 
fairly gives us his opinion in his ^ Leviathan. 
^* In a good: poem both judgment and fancy are 
"required : but the fancy muft be more emi- 
" nent •, becaufe theypleafe for the extrava- 
*« gancy -, .but ought not to difpleafe by indif- 
" crction.**, Hobbs had a ftrange way of ex- 
preffing himfelf -, if extravagancy bears fuch a 
fway in poetry, then is Taffo a better poet than 
Virgil, and Ariofto than either of them. But 
'lis. ixutb, or it's rcfemblance, that gives the 
pleafure : and hence arifes the chief beauty of 
that figure called by the rhetoricians, npozn:* 
nonoiIAv Inftance^ of this Shakefpeare abounds 

5 Part I, ch.viii. 

\,\ .V with f 
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with ; fuch are, the duke's, refledion: on Li^e, 
in Meafure for Meafure : the queen, inX* Ri*, 
chard IL calling hope: a cmzmng flatterer^ a 
parajitty i^d, Wolfey, in K. Henry VIII, re- 
fleding on the ftateof man : 

Vain POMP and. glory of this worlds I bale ye. 

« 

Othello confcious of his znifery exclaims. 

Farewell cohtbnt ! 
AndOyou mortar. jenoheSj ipbofe^rHde throats 
^V immortal Jove^s dread clamors counterfeit 
Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone. 

Thus every thing in poetry ihould have manners 
and paflion : and the moral fhould Ihine per- 
fpicuous in whatever aims at the fublime. And 
thus he enriches with moral all his fublime 
pallages ; as in Frofpero's reflections on the 
tranfitory ilate of human grandeur. Ifabella's 
moralizing on men in power abufing their au- 
thority. Lear*s refledtion, when it thunders, 
on the ingratitude of his daughters; With many 
more of the like nature. Deicriptions without 
iporal or manners, however defignedby the poet 
to raife the paflion of wonder and aftonifliment, 
jure not inftances of the true fublime. The Vafl: 

C 3 jumps 
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jumps dot Juno's fieedi take in ^ Homer, is m 
entnple of tiixt pompoiu and afiioniflitng kind 
of the fublime, which is calcubted to mife ad* 
miradon in/ Tulgar minda i for in poetry the 
vulgar are to be fometimea confidered, as wcQ 
as philofophers. How careful dien fhould the 
poet be, to check ali childifli admitadon in 
himfclf s though he may be allowed, with fome 
refcrvc, » raife it in his readers ? 

• Cmfiitrfirfi^ thai great 
Or tri^ infers wt exc^Ueuce. 

And furely that cannot be great, which 'ds 
great for a man to dcfpife. Hence the eye is 
to "be turned from t;he diftindions of cuftom 
and faihion, to diofe of nature and truth. The 
digpity of Socrates and Brutus is to be recog- 
mzed, before that of Caefar. With what con-^ 
tempt then (hould that diftindtion.of higb and 
Uno life, introduced by our modem comic poets, 
be treated ? For in what other fenfe can this 
fantaftical diftindtion be allowed, than as the 
monkey, that dimb$ to the top of the tree, i$ 

(. 11. L f. 770. &c Longinus, fcft. IX. 

a higher 



t higher cnoture, than the generous horfe that 
ftands g^afing below ? So that after all were I 
to ihew the reader inftancet of the inu fubliiiie$ 
I Ihould make choice of fuch as thefe : 

Aidi bofpes cantmmere 9piSy et it JMpK^ Jignum 
Finge deo. Virg. Aen. VIII, 369, 

And in Milton. V, 350* 

*^ Mean whik our primitiye great fire> to meet 
*' His godlike gueft, walks forth : without 

** more train 
^ Accompanied than with his own compleat 
^* Perfedlions \ in himfelf was all his ftate ; 
«^ More fokntin than the tedious {kmip that waits 
" On princes, when their rich retinue long 
'^ OFhorfesled, andgroomsbefinearMwithgold 
^< Dazzles the crowd, and lets them all ^ agape.** 

9 KfX?»^.''»?- Virg. Aen. VII, 813, 

Tariofue mimtMr nuHrmm^ ft froj^ai etmtim^ 
muiAMfi tmimis. 



Scfvillf^ IHiii ANB, ^Mf§ri fmdam in art fattfaSg. 

SECT, xn.. 



B 



UT to return. What manners are to the 
fable, fuch ve fentiments to manners ; and 

G 4 • fen- 
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J fcntimcnts properly cxprcfs the manners, la 
the fentiments, truth, nature, probability, and 
likelihood, are entirely to be regarded, 

* Rejpicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
DoSfum imitatorem^ et veras Innc ducere vccij. 

Poetic truth, and likelihood, Horace means ; 
fuch fentiments, as exhibit the truth of cha- 
rafters, the nature and difpofitions of mankind, 
la this light Shakefpeare is moft admirable. 

I The perfons mufb not only have manners, but fenti- 
ments conformable to thofe manners. Sentiment (fays 
Ariftotle) is di/coverahU in ail tbofi parts of our tonmerjk- 
iitrn^ m)bere tve either prove any tbusg, or lay down fame 
maxim or general truth, iiamap it, h 09*0^ ^i/eil7ic mro^fm- 
weari T», i K^ ciTTofaUoilat y»u^n»' Ariftot. vi^i womr. «if . 
f-. And prefently after, L^mom i\^ U pT( aflro^nenvWi r» 
Pi iny» i »i^ «ny» i uaU>js n d/wofaUovlai. Again, Kif • 
•3. ^£r> ^1 nedd riv ^layoioey ravTct, [lege roiat/ra,] octt 
vTth Ttt Xo/tf iu na^eto'xtvaff^weci* fju^yi It tHTw^ ro, rt diro* 
^%hX9ina%y ic) TO hvHVf x^ ro wdAii v»^»0'xtvd^gi9' otop, fXioy* 
19 f6Qo9, i o^itf «; oa'et rokatvrt^^ ic; Ir^ fAift^ ic; e^n^j^a, 
How all thofe things hone reference to fentimints^ which are 
the peculiar hufnefs of Jpeech or difcourfe : their parts are to 
daaonftraiOf to fohe^ and to raife the paffions, ^ pify* ft^> 
^ger, and the like i and to encreafe and diminijb, 

z Her. art. poet. 317, Dn Bentley, not refle£ling how 
to feparate hiftorical from poetica] truth, has altered tl^i 
pailage in his edition ; he reads, 

Jt/ vivas hinc d^cero ««<-«;, 

Can 



i. 
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Can the ambidoiis^ and jealous man have fcn« 
timents niore expreifive of their manners, than 
what the poet gives to Macbeth and OtheUo? 
Mark Antony, as Plutarch informs us, aflFed:ed 
the Afiatic manner of fpeaking, which much 
refembled his own temper, being ambitious, 
unequal, and very rodomontade. And ' Cicero 
in his Brutus, mentioning the Afiatic manner, 
gives it the following charafter : Mud autem 
genus eft non tarn fententiis frequentatum^ quam 
verbis vofucre^ atque incitatum ; gualis nunc eft 

Afia 

5 Cic. in Brat, five de daris orator, f. 9^. & f . 13. 
Jiimc Afiatiei oratores nou contimnendi ftddem sue eeitriiati^ 
me cofia^ fedparum preffit et nimis rtdundanteu Petroniiu* 
Sat. Cf 1 1 « ^' Nupir ventofa iftbac^ it inormt leptadtifs 
** Jthen^t ex Afi$. commigr^evit^ ammofjue juvenum adnufgnm 
'* fr^g^f^ 'veltUi peftilifiH quodam ftdere afflavit^ fimdyu 
** ctrrupia tlofuentta regulaftetii it oittMuk,** Odayios 
afed to call Antony a mad man, for writing what people 
woald rather admire at, than underfland. ** Marcvic 
*^ pddem Anton I UM Mt infanum incnpat, fmaft ia/cri" 
** bitttitn qua mnniur potius b^miniSf qHttmintiiligMa, D»^ 
** indi ktdnu malum it inconftans in iUgendQ gitun dicendi 
i* ingittium ^us, adiBdit bae^ Toqae dobitas, Cimbeme 
«* Annins, an Veranios Flaccus imitandi fint tibi ? itaot 
** verbby que Crifpus Sallnftios excerpfit ex originibns Ca- 
** toniSy ntari9 ? an potios Asiaticorvm oeatorum 

** INANIBUS 8ENTENTII8 VKRBORUM V0LVBI|«|TAS in 

« * poftrttm fennoncm tnuufcrenda VI 

And 
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4fig JMi^ mt flmim /Uiim 0taiims^ fed eOm 
ifUfnuUP^ «tf&cM gentn veri?mm. lliis ftyki 
0iir poet hss very artfully, ttid IcArnodly inter* 
i|M»rfed id Antony's ipeecfaes. Ht dius ad- 
ditflfes Oeopatra. 

[^ Let Rmi inTyiir meU^ ami tbi widi arcb 
Of the rm^d empire fdl^ here is nisifface\ 
Xjngdom are cliffy &c. 

Nor yAth lefs ait has Shakefpearc exprefitd the 
coquetry of the wanton Cleopatra. When he 
deibribes nature diftorted and depraved, as in 
the chara^rs of the Cioinm, die Courtier, the 
Fod, or Madman^ howjuftlyconformal^ ait 
die fentiments to the feveral characters ? One 
would thbk it impoflible that Falftafl^ Ihould 
calk otherwife, than Shakefpeare has "made him 
talk : and what not a litde (hews tte genius of 

And this obicf vattOBy here made on Antonyms Afiatic 
and bombaft ifyk» wjil explain the itaibB» why Flaeiliii', 
lin K. Htftry V. A&. III.} mifiakiog, through the ho- 
IwSy and fimplkity of hk huatt^ Fidtdtz real cha)a&er» 
cooifafts him to M. Antoay. ^ There 19 an Andetit 
•« . Ikuteaant theere at tke prid{e> I think» in my my con- 
** fdence, he is as valiant a man as Abfvf Attt^wf^ aiyl he 
«* is amaM of noeftimadon in the wofld, but I did fee hiiti 
« da pXinx ierrices." 

4 Antony and Cieop. A^ I. 

our 
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our poet, he has kept tqp tbe spirit i^ Ms Ku^ 
inoat tbrougli duct plays^ one of whkh he 
miMe at die roquefk of ipaeen Efiafaeth. For 
yAodti ittibiu if ^ true iviitt * I>rydeii tdb 
ui^ (peaking xd Mtrcudo's chiMfter in Romeo 
and Juliet, dat Shake^ieaie Aid himfeif^ he 
utt forced to kill him ia die third ad> to pt«« 
tent being killed by faim : it muft be his diBi« 
deuce mid modefty that made him fay this ^ for 
it never couM be duo' borreaoefi of iniremion, 
iliat MercutioV ^ighdy 1^ was ended in the 
ti3iidt£t; but beoaufe then^ was no need of 
him* or his wit any longer. The variety of 
humour, exhibited in the feveral charadters, de^ 
ierres no le& our admiradon ; and whenever 
he forms a different perfoot he forms a difieibit 
kind of man. But when he exerdies his aica^ 
tive art, and nukes a ^ new creature, a bag-^ 
barn whelps not honoured with a hummfiiapt i he 
l^ves him manners, as difproportion'd^ 4u bis 
Jhapij and fentiments proper for fuch manners* 
tf on the contrary nature is to be pi^hired in 
inofc beautiful colours ; if the hero, the friend, 
the patriot, or prince appears, the thoughts 

6 Drfdea't tlefmee of die epflogut : or aa eSay on tbe 
anottRtic poeiqr «f tke kft ago. 

7 CsUba^» ia die Tcaipelb 

and 
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and fentitnents alpne give an air of majefty to 
the poetry, without confidering even the lofty 
expreflions and fublimity of the diftion. What 
can be more aflfefbing and pafllonate than king 
Lear ? How does the ghoil in Hamlet raife and 
terrify the imagination of the audience ? In a 
word, the fentiments are • fo agreeable to the 
charafters, fo juft and natural, yet fo animated 
smd tranfported, that one would think no other 
could be poflibly ufed, more proper to the 
ends he propofes, whether it be to approve or 
difapprove, to magnify or diminifh, toftir w 
to calm the piafllions. 



Ut fiU quivis 



Ut Jibi quivis 
Speret idem ; fudet muUum^ frufiratiue lahwH 
jlufus idem. 



THE laft and loweft is the diSion or 
exprejjion^ which fhould indeed be fyitable to 
the fubjeft and charafter ; and every affedion 
of the human mind ought to fpeak in its pro- 
per tone and language. Shakefpeare's expref^ 
fion is fo various, fo flowing and metaphorical, 
and has fo many peculiarities in it, that a more 
minute examination muft be referved for ano^ 
ther place. Mean while it may .be fuificient to 

I obfcrve, 
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obfervc, that for a * poet tp labour in thefe 
mere ornamental parts of poetry -, to make his 
didlion fwelling and fplendid, fo as to overlook 
his plan, and pbfcure his manners and fenti- 
ments -, is jutt as abfurd, as if a painter ihoiild 
Only attend to his colouring and drapery, and 
never regard ibe human face divine. ^ Painting 
and poetry are two fitter arts ; each of them has 
its fhades and lights, and each requires its pro* 
per points of view : each has it's defigny as well 
as colouring ; if the former is defedtive, the lat- 
ter is ridiculous. An ugly woman, tricked out 
in a tawdry drefs, renders hcrfelf more notori- 
oufly contemptible by her ufelefs^ornaments. 

• Interdum fpeciofa locisy morataque reBe 
' FaMa^ nuUius veneriiy fine pondere et arte^ ^ 
Valdius obleSiat populutn mliufqtu tnoratur 
^dm verfus inopes rerum mgaeque canorae. 

Xf^K Tft 19O)) «; TfiK ^ifltvoiCK. The f€ft J^'ould labour in bis 
4i^i9n in tbofe f laces /wben there is m^fidion \ not nubert 
there an mamiers and fentiments ; for both thefe are oh/cur^ 
*wbere the diSiion is Jplendid and glowing. AriUpt. mt^ 

9 Vt fi&ura foefii erit^ Sec, Hor. art. ppet 361* 

I 

SECT, 
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SECT, xni 

IF we will confider Shakcfpcarc*s tragedies, 
as dramatic heroic poems^ fbmc ending with 
a happy, others ^th an unhappy cataftrophe ; 
why rfiQn> if Homer introduces a buffoon cha- 
taftcr, both among his * gods and * heroes ia his 
Ifiad, and a ridiculous monfter ' Polypheme in 
bis Odyffey» nught not Shakclpeafe in his he- 
roic drama exhibit a FaJftaflr, a CaHban, or 

clown ? 

t Aliiapili^l VakaB take&tipoiihim tly^cAeeof Gan^ 
medc n. •• Hf ^vifts tht g(>d# not to ti3QAU«( tk«r 
lieads about wretched mortab. I wonder fome of tlie 
oommentaME9« who are fond of fetching every diiag from 
Ho«ier» ^eynes thought of aului^EpicnnM fleal huiphilo- 
loibphy from Vulc;^.. 

2 Therfites. II. 9". Where EaftatHius has this nemarkr 
** The 'tragic poets aim at what is grave and ferloss, and 
** treat ffiblime^ thecveots of things. The comedians on 
'** the cotttrary treat things ladicrouffy, and leflbn them. /« 
^ Bmer tbifi ttagit ^tnttcomk charaBeri anfiimiwuxti% 
** for he plaTnly a6b the comedian when he lefl^ns and 
^ brings down, ftom its heroic ftation, the charaQei* of 
« Therfites.*'^ 

3 The charaAer of Polyphemus appearM to Eunpidies 
fo proper for Bu'ce i that from hence he form*d hisL iatyric 
phy^ The Cyclops. Ulyfles told the monfter his name was 
QXTIS» or Noman. Polyphemus* eye being put out, he 
bffls to hi^ ftiends. 
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down } Here i$ no mature of Tariotis &blei : 
tho' che indbdencs art many, the ftoiy it oncw 
*Tis true, there ia a mixture of charajiami oat 
lU' proper to esocke chofe tnf^Q piiAloMb picf 
and tmror ; the Iferious and comic teiog fe 
bkndcd» as to form ia fiune meafiire wfaatPhwi^ 

a f Ixm oytis fit lOiWi J^y ^ji /S'i^i. 

In Euripfea Ae (cent 11 as ibllowi, 

RYK. OYTIZ fiT a«riiXiai», 

XO. Ov$L d^ ihU n^«ti. 

KTK. OYTXZ fM rvfXoT Phifm^. 

TISO. K«i m? r' tf 7K M Si(« vvfX^ ; 
KTK. £««MiK, oj" om£ ^rv" r6 ; 

Cyc. NammihathkilUilme. 

Cho. 9^ M Mtf ki^ bmt ihJf. 

Cyc. Nomam pats eni Mf #yr. 

€3io. Thm tMri M9t UmtL. 

Cyc. Wmiidikmnw^fi. 

Cho. Gm /r9 iiMff jBBAir M^r Hindf 

Cyc. 2m wtri in/ ; when is N^msm f • 
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tus calls ^ tragicomedy ; where, not two diffe- 
rent ilbries, the one tragic, the other comic^ 
m^ prepofteroufly jumbled together, as in the 
^pspiifh Fryar, and Oroonoko : but the unity 
df the fable being preferved, feveral ludicrous 
di£ara£ta-s are interfperfed, as in a heroic poem. 
Nor does the mind from hence fuffer any vio- 
knee, being only accidentally called off from 
the ferious ftory, to which it foon returns again^ 
and perhaps better prepared by this little rcfrelh- 

. ment. The ^ tragic epifode of Dido is followed 

by the Tports in honour of old Anchifes, Im- 
mediately after the ^ quarrel among tl^p heroes, 
and the wrathful debates arifing in heaven, the 
, deformed Vulcan affumes the ofEce of cup- 
bearer, and raifes a laugh among the heavenly 
fynod. Milton has introduced a piece of mirth 
in his battle of the gods ; where the evil fpirits, 
elevated with a litde fuccefs, '' fiond fcojfng and 

4 In his prologue to Amphitryo. 
Faciam ut commffajit tragictmoeJia : 
Nam me ferpeiko facere ntjit comoeMa^ 
Regis quo 'veniant et Dii^ mn par arbitror. j 
^md igitur ? qumiam hie fermm part ts qmque habet 
Faciam proinde^ ut dixi, tragicomoedififn. 

5 Virg. Aen. IV; and V. > 

6 Hom. lit ft. * . 

7 The fpeeches which Satan and Belial makci in derifion, 
are after the cad of Homer, II /. 374. and II. v . 745. 

* punning 



punning inpUafant vein. But thefe are maftcrly 
ftrokes^ and touches of great artifts, not to be 
imitated by poets who creep on the ground, but 
by thofe only who iozx with the eagle wings of 
Horner^ Milton, or Shakefpeare. 

But fo far at leafl: mufl: be acknowledged true 
of our dramatic poeft, that he is always a ftrifi: 
obfenrer of decorum ; and conftantly a friend to 
the caufe of virtue : hence he fhews, in it's pro* 
per light, into what iniferies mankind are led 
by indulging wrong opinions. No philofopher 
feems ever to have more minutely examined into 
the diflfefent manners, paflions, and inclinations 
of mankind 5 nor is there known a charader^ 
perhaps that of Socrates only excepted, where 
refined ridicule, raillery^ wit, and humour, were 
fo mixed and united with what is mofl grave 
and ferious in morals and philofophy. This i^ 
the magic with which he works fuch wonders. 

Pe^us inaniler angit^ 
Irritate mulcet^ faJfis terroribus impiety 
Vt magus \ et modo me TbebiSy modo ponit Athenh. 

IT feems to me, that this philofophical mix'* 
ture of charader is fcarce at all attended to 
by the modems. Our grave writers are dully 
grave ^ and our men of wit are loft to all fenfe 

H ot 
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ofgravit?y. 'Tis all formality, or all bufFoonryr 
However tMs hiixtufe fe vifiblc in the writingil 
df Shakefpeare ; he knew die plfafing force of 
humoar, and die dignity of gricvity. And he 
is the bed: inftance, th^tean be cited, to cdiin- 
tenance that famous paflage in * Plato's ban- 
qtiet, where the philofophftr malUf^ % tragic and- 
a comic poet both allow, againft thdr inclina- 
dons,, diat he who according to die beft rules of 
art was a writer of tragedy^ niuft be likewife a: 
good writer of comedy. 

8 TheBanqaet was held in Agatho'^ hoafe, a tragic 
pfoet. The perfon. Who relates, condudes with faying, that 
having drunken a litde toO tnUch, and feUen fall afleep, 
lie waked jufi- about break of day, when he found Agatho 
the trag^ia&k and Ariftophanes the comedian difputing 
with Sociates. Socrates had brought both thefe pOets to 
confefs what is mention^ above. And yet it is obfervable 
that, among the ancient dramatic writers, the fock andi 
bulkin perhaps never interfered : Sophodes and Buripid^ 
never wrote comedies : Arildophanes and Mehander neveip 
attempted tragedies. 

SECT. XIT. 

IT is furprifing how, in fo lliort a timer 
Shakefpeare and Johnfon could bring the 
ftage to fuch perfedion, that after them it re- 
eei ved • w farther improvement. But what can- 
'^ i nofi: 



no( men of gqiius effeft, when, in an ^e of 
libieny, they have power to exert their fa- 
culties ? ' Popilh wxfieries and moralities were 
the public entert^nments, and engpuraged by 
the Romifli prieils» however in then^felves ri* 
diculous or blafphemous. But no fooner did 
the dawn of liberty arife, but critics began to 
exercife their art. Sydney and Afcham drew 

their 

I LudoYieas Vires, in his not« on Aaguilin de Civit. 
Dei. 1. 8. c. 27. mentions thefe. '* Ibi riditur Judas, 
<« faumfttft iniftiffimm jaawi dmn ChHftum froiit, Ibi 
•• dtftipuli fugiuttt militibus ftrfefUintihmSy ntc Jim cachinnis 
^* aS^nm et fftSAtorum. Ibi Furus auricuiam nfdndit 
*' Malcbo, mffplmudente fullata turha^ cm ita windicitur 
** Chfifti capH*viias, Et pojt paulum qui tam Jrenue modo 
^ Smiturat^ r^g^tionibus unius ancUlmiae territus abrngat 
** ff^gifirmm% ridentt wmltifudint mneillum inttrrpgantem, et 
•* exMiloMti Pet rum negatftem, £jff." Polydore Vergil, 
1. 5. c. 2. *' Solemus 'vel more frifcorum fpe^lacula edcre 
*• f9f*ht ut liHoSj &ff . ts^f . item in templis «uitas divorum 
•• acmMTtyria repraefentare, in quibui ui cunSis par fit v^- 
<* lupteUf qui recitant vemacu/am iinguam tantum ttfur^ 
<< panty See Rabelais^ book IV. chap. xiii. In the late 
edition of Stow's furvey, &c. Vol. I. p. 247. is the 
following account. '' But London for the fhows upon 
*' theatres, and comical paftimes, hath holy plays^ xeprc* 
*' fentations of miracles, which holy confefTors have 
wrought ; or reprefentations of torments, wherein the 
conftancy of martyrs appeared." From Fitzfiephen. 
And again, ** Thefe or the like exercifes, have been con- 

H 2 «« tinttcjd ^ 
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their obfervations from the bcft models of an* 
tiquity. Spencer mcnalizcd his fong ; Fairfax 
tranflated ; and the ftagc had it's Shakelpearc 
and Johnfon. When nature meets no check, 
fhe works inftantaneoufly almofV, 'till ihe ar- 
rives at perfection. 

'• Thus in the more free ftates of Gf eece it being 
ufual, at the times of vintage, to fing * extem- 
poral fongs in praife of Bacchus, Thefpis taking 
the hint made a portable ftage, and aAed a 

<^ tinued till our time, namely io ftage plays, whereof we 
« may read, in anno 1391. a play to be play*d by the 
'< pariih clerks of London at the Skinners well befides 
^' Smitlifield ; which play continued three days together, 
" the king, queen and nobles of the realm being prefent. 
•* And of another played in the year 1409, which lafted 
•* eight days, and nvas of matter from thg creation of the 
** EWorld ; whereat was prefent mod part of the nobility 
*• and gentry of England." 

2 ao-fAMlu aMi? etvrsox^^tct. Max. Tyr. diff. 37. f. 4. 
p. 437. edit. Lond. ynoiAmq Sf die «fx»i? «Jtoo-xi^i«o'7*«i5V 
K. T. X. Arift. «ripi «roi)9T. «i^. ^. Virgil. Georg. II, 38a, 
&c. TibuUus eleg. i. 1. i. 

jfgricola adfiduo primum ceffatus aratr9 

Cantanjit certo ruftica merha fede. 
Etfatur arenti primum eft modulatus dFoena 

Carmen, ut ornatos diceret ante deos, 
Agricola et minio fuffufiu, Bacche, rubenti, 

Primui iuexptrtd duxit ab arte cboros. 

kind 
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kind of plays, made up entirely of fingmg and 
daneing) with a chorus of fatyrs. As this in- 
vention of Thefpis preferved ftill the original 
fuperflitious inftitution, what poet would be fo 
bold as to vary &om fo facred a model ? Yet 
fome time after Aefchylus ventured to bring 
his ' heroes, and heroic ftories on the flage, 
without one word concerning Bacchus, or his 
fatyrs. 

This 

3 Ek f*vO»< jc) vdh v^oeiyo/ttif. Ptut. Symp. i. c. i. 
He is fpeaking of Phrynichus and Aefchylus. So that before 
thefe the drama was fatiric Aefchylus exhibited his £rfl 
play at olymp. LXX. Thefpis flouriOied in the times of 
Solon. When Phrynichus and Aefchylus brought their 
plays on the ftage^ the people sSk'd, ** What's all this to 
** Bacchus ?** To content the people, they fuperadded a 
fatiric drama» a farce with fatyrs, formed upon fome fiory 
of Bacchus or Silenus. 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certawit ob bircum 
Max etiam agrefiesfatyros nudaniit, 

Horat. art. poet p. 220. The poet fpends a great number 
of verfes about thefe fatyrs. But the fubjed itfelf is un- 
worthy his pen. He who could not bear the elegant mimes 
of Laberinsy [L. i. f. 10. f. 6. See Macrob. Saturn. L 2. 
A.Gell. 1. 1 1, c. 9.] that he fhould think this farcical, and 
obfcene traih worth his particular notice^ is fomcwhac 
flrange. We have but one of all the fatiric plays now re- 
maining, and that is the Cyclops of Euripides : where 

H 3 heroes^ 
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This great man is tnily called, tiie * father 
and author of tragedy, notwithftanding any hints 
that he might take from odiers. For he firft 

heroes, and (atyrs are promircaou6y introdaced jaft at 
ierves to carry on the thread of the fkUe. - Diomedes, 1. 3. 
J>. 4S3 Satjricii eft afud Graecos fabuU, in qua item tragici 
foHae fion reges ant heroas [i. e. non modo r.] ftifatfrot 
induxerunt litdihili cAusi jocimdi^ii Jsmul ut/fe^saor infer 
res iragicas feriafyue^ fatyrorum fnojue jocis et lufibui di» 
leSaretur, 

4 Tragoedias primus in lucem Aefchylas frotulit^ fuhlinds 
et gravis et grandiloqusis faepe ufque ad vitium, Quin^* 
1. 10. c. I. Philoilratus, in the LTe of Apollonius, VI, 6. 
p. 258. fpeaking of his feveral inventions, adds, *'oOs» 
'A^wuToi OATEPA [/if rni r^aFt^ilai avrot iyivlo. See 

Athenaeus, 1. i. p. 121, Horace fpeaking of him fays» 
in art. poet. 2S0. 

Et docuit magnum fue loqui^ nitifue eothunta. 
And Ariflophanes, 

This will explain what Ariftotic fays in his poetics, chap. xv. 

£t* Si TO ffcsjgd^ IX (AiX^Sv lAvQuv, xj X/fii;? yt^Mct^, $tet to i» 
cdlv^nta fAsiA^aXiTy, 04^1 dvio-eiAtuBii. But bon.vever ''tnxjos 
late [o>}.6 fo he calls it, from the times of Thefpis to 
Aefchylus, or rather to Sophocles] e'er it had its proper 
gravity and grandeur , hj getting rid of tr:fiing fables [Horics 
of Bacchus and Silcnus] and the burUf^ue file, nuhich it 
received frem tkdfe fatirical pieces, 

formeil 



^iped {lis ftfwy ifico a {tgular and tragic fable 4 
4U)4 ^ intro4i|cql dial9g^ip between the z£tar^ 
'QmVi^J^ tk? fedious pairsuion of fiogle perfpns. 
liis ai3:ors ^er^ A^^jS^ fnd dfcorgted proper for 
^fhi^ p^rts ; an4 ^ ^f^f?^ wfs fur|ii^ed witii 
/uniptuous £benc$> and pachine$. The ^ m^Of, 
Ji}s:ewif^# which x}tey ^it^ to the cj^arafbr t^ 
' ^ " ~ be 

Arift. «i^ ffrotrr. «ff . ^' ''Tis iaid here that Sophocles 
invented the fcenes, and decorations for the ^ge. BiK 
that is not true. Horace's ves&s of Aefchylns {tfove the 
contrary in his artof poetiy, ^. 278, &c« and Athenaeos, 
J. I. p. 121. and Phileftratos, 16. c. 6. And we know 
(from Vitravins* that Agatharcos heljp^d Aefciiylus in the 
^contrivance of his icenes, and other tiecorations. But tiie 
idunder is eafily removed by reducing the ^iverds to their 
|>roper places thus^ t^ rh ^9/09 ^r^. va^tartctvtcn x; tfm)ro/^«« 
fiav* T^<M> ^ So^oJB^;. And this is their meaning, 
Jlefchyltts firfi incrtajtdthi number rfibg oBon^ hru^ging t<w9 
'OM the ft age ^ inftead of one ; mti Jhortemi the fing$ of the 
•chorus I and ivoentei princifed parts^ {or chief chara6iers^ 
as the chief party 'i&.Hmndet^ MaAoth^ Othelio, inthepkys 
failed after their names] andfcenes with their propor docorm* 
SioHS : But Sophoc/es brought a third aSor on the ft age, 

^ Hon^y art. poet, f, 278. Platonios, in a fragment 
«f his, ftill fMreferved, ^sonceming the three kinds of Greek 
Comedy, tells as, that the maflcs in the old comedy were 
made fo nearly to refemble the perfoos to be iatirised, th^t 

H 4 they 
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be reprcfcnted, was the invention of Aefchylus : 
and doubtlefs much more becoming it was, than 
thofe ridiculous countenances, which the aftor^ 
gave themfelvcs, by befmearing their faces with 
wirie-lees : thefe maflcs were of fome ufe to thofe 
who were fpeftators at a diftance, as well in 
helping to diftinguifh the fcveral charadters, as 
in affifting the voice. But however they muft 

they were known before the aftor fpoke. But in the aew 
comedy, the maiks were only formed to move laaghtep. 

iieoicti fx<(» m) «^<'f ilfrpafAftfFoy t^ TAMA x^ v^ xa)« «%0^a;% 
ftuf f oV»». ff^efie tberifore wohat ftrange eyebrows there are 
to the mafis ufii in Menander't comedies ; and how the 
BODT is diftortedf and mtlih awf human creature, Mr. 
Theobald, in his preface to Shakefpeare, has cited this 
pailkge, and thus correfled it, t^ cws ilir^/Btfc^oy rh oiAfA», 
i, e. and how the eyes were goggled and Mftorted, But furely^ 
inflead of SOMA, with little or no variation, it fhduld be 
STOMA. And this is plain from the reprefentations we 
have of the comic maiks, which may be feen iu Madam 
Dacier's Terence i and arc likewife in an old MS. Terence 
in the Bodley library at Oxford i in which ma/ks the mouth 
is hideoufly, and ridiculoufiy diilorted : and the chief reafoa 
of the mouth being thus formed was, to help the aflor to 
throw his voice to a greater diftance. This is plain from 
A. Gellius, lib. 5. C 7. Perfona, a per/onando diSia efi : 
nam caput et os cooperimento per/onae te3um undiquCf unaque 
tantutn vocis emittendae *via perviumt quod non vaga neque 
Mffufa eftf in unum tantummodo exitum colleSlam coaBamquM 
'VQCcm^ et magis claros canoro/que fonitus facit. 

hide 
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hide ail the various changes of the countenance, 
fo neceflary in a good ador, and more exprefllve 
of pafllon than any gellure whatever. Notwith^ 
itanding the improvements made in tragedy by 
Aefchylus, yet he lived to fee himfclf excelled 
by ^ Sophocles. With what rapidity did the 
tragic mufe thus advance to perfection ? 

But what mull ^pear moil itrange to us mo- 
derns, is the inexhauftible invention of thefe 
Attic poets, who could write fo correft, yet fo 
quick and almoft extemporal. The loweft ac- 
count of the plays of Aefchylus amounts to 
above feventy •, Sophocles and Euripides wrote 

7 Sophocles was the firit tliat did not ad his own plays, 
having but a weak and unharmonious voice. He added a 
tjiird ador, which critics imagine ibfiicient to be brought 
together in converfation in one f^ene, for more they fuppofe 
would ocqijion embarrafment and confufion. 

^ed ^uarta iojm ffr/ona i^rct; 

Thcfe is another part of art of Sophocles's worth notice, 
^d that is, his confulting the genius and abilities of his 
chief a(lors, and fitting the parts to them. See Triclinius, 
er whoever elfe was the writer of this poet*s life. Sophocles 
undoubtedly wrote better plays than Aefchylus : but who 
has excelled Shakefpeare ? 'Tis remarkable, that the Athe- 
nians gave leave to the poets to revife the plays of their 
old bard, and then to bring them on the ftage. So Quindi-* 
lian infonp) us, 1. lo. c. i. We have had feveral poets too 
^hat have attempted the fame with Shakefpeare. 

a greater 
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a greater number. The geniiM io£ our Sbakfo 
fpeare feems to equal any of ^ axi^nts^ and 
his invention was fcarcc to be cyhauflgd. Dry den 
4id not come far ihort, but he w[aate4 ^asady 
and honeft principle^ and that loyf fiar his art, 
which is always requifite to makft ji £ocnpl^ 
artiil. For when the mind is fiUed^Mutb :great 
and noble ideas, 'tis no fuch difficult matter 
to give them a tone and utterance* Or as our 
Platooic * Spencer exprefles it ; 

Tie noble betrrt that bar hours virtuous thoughts 
jind is vntb child ef gfm$us great intent^' 
Can never reft until it forth have brought 
fiV eternal brood of glory excellent. 

T H E R E is a paflage in ^ Plato's Minos, 
that at firft fight contradifts this account of the 
original of tragedy, which is there faid to be 
of a much ancienter date, than the times of 
Thefpis. *** Dr. Bentley, in his very learned 
differtation on the epiftles of Phalaris, thinks 
that Plato was mift^en. But this- can hardly 
be allowed in a piece of hiftorical learning, re- 
lating to his own country ; if it be confidered 

S In his Fairy Qncen, B. 2. c. 12. f. 47. 

9 Plat, in Min. p. 320, 321. edit. Steph. vol. 2. 

/o Benth difijbrt. *rc p. 235, 278. 

too. 
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C009 that Plato was z critic, as well H a plulo- 
fopber. There are others again who will lite* 
ndly interpret Plato's words, in contradiftion to 
all oilier audiorilses. However, if he be here 
uoderftoodt as often he fhould, with fome lati- 
tode, perfaapsthe whole difficulty will difappear. 
Socrates it defiuxfing the character of Minos, 
wbstdi had been abufed : <' How comes it 
^ then (iays fome one) that Minos has been fo 
** afperfed for a faaibarous and cruel prince ? 
^< Why, rqplies Socrates, if you hxn any in- 
^ dmation to have a good name, keepfairwith 
^^ the poets, which was not the cafe of Minos ; 
•* for he waged war with tfiis city, which 
i^ abounds with arts and fciences, and with all 
^* other forts of poets, as well as tragic writers. 
** For here tragedy is of ancient date, not, as 
** men think, beginning from Thefpis or Phry- 
** nichus ; but if you'll examine, you'll find it 
** an old invention of this ftate. For tragedy 
** is a kind of poetry moft proper to pleafe the 
•• people, and to work upon their affe6Hons.'* 

^lui ev^jiAOi* tFi ^ rni zroivia'uai inifj^t^ifMoy rt m^ 

tJ/w;^aEyfix«T«1w fi r^oTifiiot. It feems to me very 
plain, that TPAFftMA is here to be taken in it's 

larger 
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larger eictent and fignificadon; Thus If I flioold 
fay the book of Job is a tragedy with a happy 
cataftrophe, I ihould not mean 'twas ever a£ted 
on a ftage. There were no ftage-plays, 'till the 
times of Thefpis and Phrynichus, and in this 
fenfe no tragedies. But yet there were ftories, 
of a dramatic kind, formed into diak^e, and 
charaders drawn^ as of Minos, a cruel king : 
and this manner of ¥rriting was of ancient date 
at Athens, not the invention of Thefpis or 
Phrynichus, as people generally thought, con-^^ 
founding the ftage with the charafteriflic and 
dialogue manner of writing : fo that the thing 
itfelf was older than the name. 

And this explanation of Plato will lead us tot 
another of Horace. 

Ignotum tragicae genus inveniffe camaenae 
Dicitur^ et plaujiris vexijfe " poemataTbefpiSy 
^uae canerent agerentque perunSii faecibus or a. 

"Thefpis 

1 1 Hor. art. poet. 27 g. In this paflkge of Horace ^0^- 
mata is not flridUy bis written flays ; but in a larger fig'- 
nification his flays nuith thiir nAjhole affaratui : fo Diogenes 
Laertiufl in the life of Solon ufes Tfa/L^ta;, tragedies ivith 
their affaratus, Be<rje» IxuXvn r^etfi^^a? aFnv n, x) ^Mj-*' 
«i». 1. I . f« 59. Solon forbid Thejfis to carry his tragedies 
about in carts, and to aS them ; which I mention, becaufc 
Pr. fientley will take the word foemata vck a limited and 

flri« 
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^htfps isfiid td have invented an unkntmn kind of 
tragic poetry^ and to have carried his plays witb ail 
their apparatus about in a cart^ which were to be 
aSed hffirokrs^ whofe faces were daubed with the 
lees of wine. Horace does not fay the tragic 
mufe had no cxiftence, in any Ihape whatever, 
bdbre Thefpis ; but only that he invented a new 
Jtittd^ unknown before : for he firft made his {to- 
nes entirefy dramatic^ and brought them on the 
itage. 

"AFTER tragedy, the old comedy fuc- 
ceeded : which took it's firft hint from an ob- 

fcene 

ttxi6t feofe, on purpoTe to make way for his emendation. 
*' ^uali tamem Qhfecro illud efty vexiflb plaulbis poemata I 
hoc eft ut marrat Acron^ tarn multa fcriyijje quag fojfet 
plauftris athehere, Mirum hoc profeSoy {5*^." The 
Dr. however (aw the true meaning, but that he hurries over, 
and correds, 

Et ptaufiris *vexijfe poemata Thefpis 
Qv I coKtreni agerenique perunSi faecihus or a, 
id eft ^ vexiffe plauftris eos qui carter ent, ^c. But that Horace 
is to be underftood in this expreflion, [poemata'] according 
to its utmofl latitude, I have a witnefs beyond all excep- 
tion, the learned aathor of the differ tation upon the epiftles 
of Phalaris, to oppofe to the editor of Horace ; who citing 
thefe words, p. 207. plauftris ntexije poemata Thefpis^ thus 
tranflates them, That in the beginning the P LA ITS ivert 
earried about the fvillages in carts. 

12 Hor. art. poet. 281. Succejftt vetus bis Comoedia, 
Marc* Anton. 3(^- 6. Mil«r Id r^y T^a/^^air i dfx^Ta 
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fcene foog, which they fung m the feftivais of 
fiaochus, called hence the '^ Fhallic. Comedf 
Jay negleded) and remained» accordii^ to its 

CKB^a. J/ier tragedy the M c<mu^ fiufitiid, mfitg mt iM" 
ftm£trve liheriy of inveighing aguinfi ferfmMi nneet, mid fy 
this direffjreidom of /fetch ijnas of great ufs i$ immile fridi 
and arrogance. What Ariflotle fays, is worth our notice : 

iaw. We donU know thefeverai changes rfeomee^fo mvelip 
hecaufe it has not been imfroited fince it^e iegitmiag as wenub 
as tragedy. For ^tnvas late e're the archon game the €omC' 
chorus : hat the aSors flafd 'voluntarily, Arift« xnf; j, 
^Tis to be obferved that the Archoxi at Athens defray^ 
the charges of the play, as the .^diles did at Rome : ' 
which they cermM ^ofov ^xlUon. There is the fame ex* 
preflion at the latter end of Plato*s Repub. L. II. which 
the interpreters feem to be ignorant of. ^'Oray t«^ toia^ta 
VJiy-^ iffi^i ^tuv ;^^«^«r«»fif/A/y rt, t^ XOPON OY Afi^OMEN. 
13 *H ^c diro rm rat (pahK^nu^ oi cri icj yvv iv «oXXar$ rut 

«rG^fMv hetfiitu 9oiAi^ofA.iv», Arift. uif, ^\ And AriftophaneSf 
Acarn. ilr. 260. *Eyu ^* uKtihi^ui aa-ofjL»i ro ^aXXueot . SchoL 
acfAola ^!Tclvla( faT^Kei, ra. lis) r2 fu>^ f^o^ot ftikn' 

er» ^( iU Aifrvv^or, n ft^Xoli tU Il^ia^ov. See the fchoL on 
the fame play, jr. 242. where the fiory there told has a 
aiear refemblance to what the pr lefts and diviners advifed 
the Philiftines, being aAii<fled with emerods : viz. to make 
them images. And they accordingly made them images 
of. the emerods, i Sum. vi. 4 & 17. But another word 
(hould be ufcd, not emerods, 

' ' etymology. 
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ttytni^lgfj d fmg in country iottmSj when tra- 
"gedy Was piMtcly afted at the expence of the 
ttA^tftXt. thek village fongs were either 
^dNifiyeamd icurrilbus^ expofing the follies and 
iiiiKi^of due Adghbourhood -, or they were of 
ihi obfirdie kiml^ as more agreeable to the ridi- 
culous figure carried in the proceflions of the 
feftival. It had another name, r^uCk) J/^ the wine- 
fing ; as rfol^iicty is the goat-Jong : a veffel of 
wine being the prize of comedy, and a goat of 
tragedy, Ariftophanes calls the old comedians 
■♦ Tjv6*w/A«Mc, in that paflage> rather from their 
diabolical faces' bedaubed with the lees of wine> 

14 Ainn6ph. ntib. j^. 298. m fc^ ffKu^vi<;, fti^^s votiS^,. 

Schol. 9i TfvMaifiom,' ot voii^ah' [lege et xvftixo) «roi)]?£t»*} 

'fSto ^i Mtm 9I KcjfAifco) «7ot«naft. Frotn this paflage df 
Ariftophanes and the fcholiaft, a niOft certain correAicm 
•^rs itfe}^ of a corrupted place in XenophOn*s memoirs^ 
of Socrates, where the young man complains to his father 
©f his mother Xanthippe's crofs temper, " What, (fays 
^ Socrates) do you think it inore difficult for you to he^ 
« what your moUier (ays, than fo; the players when they 
•* abufe one another it raTq T^t/Jw^/ai?." So I would tJi^ 
doubtedly read, not T^aia^^taK, as the prefe^it copies havb 
it« Xen. osrofb. SiS, C. xtf. C 

than 
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than from their prize. Such '* Epicharmus 
found comedy, when he preferved its original 
name, but altered the form and nature of it % 
and took, for the fubjeft of his ** imitation, 
,thofe follies and vices of mankind, which* ren- 
der 

fharmus and Pbormis were the firfi ivho made a fable or pldf 
in their comedies, ' Phortnis, not Phonnus, as he is wrongly 
called^ in the introdadUon to Every Man oat of his Ha- 
mour, by Johnfon. 

16 Ariftot. chap. 2. fpeaking of the fubjefls of imitatioa 
obierves^ that men mull be reprefented, either as they are, 
or better, or worfe ; and inftances of painters, then 6f 
poets. Homer, he fays, has made men better, other poets 
worfe, others again as they are. In this 'very thing lies thi 
difference bet*ween tragedy and comedy ; for comedy endeavomrs 
to reprefent men nuorfct and tragedy Better than they are, 
*Zy aviri [leg. '£v rcivrn\ it rrt itetfof», x^ n T^ai«;^« «r^e; 

e-^ai P^yJlai ruf vvv, Again in chap. V» *H^f x«;fia;^»» irir, 
iffvt^ cifvofuy, i/ktfAnio'ii (pav>iols^uy fbcy, a f^vloi Kolci voLcaw 
xnx^aiys ct^^a T&f ulc^^y in fh yt^^oTof fi^^tov' t^ ya^ yt^ioTcVf 
ln».ufMi(lfllMi Ti K^ ato'x'^. dvuivvov k^ & ^da^l^xoy* etoy tMqp 
70 ytXoTov TT^ocuTFcv cua-x,^o¥ ri k^ ottr^oc^^tfov apsv o^yi;;. 
Comedy is, as I havefaid, an imitation of the mjorfi, hut not 
woorft in all fort of vice, [for feme vices raife indignatiod, 
horror, or pity, which are tragic paffions] hut only what 
has a ridiculous fhare of what is hafe : for the ridiculous is a 
fort of defe^ and hafenefs, neither caufing pain nor defiruSion 
tothefuhjeS in which it exifis. As for example [sJGv?, ex. 
2 gr]a 
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der them ridiculous. Theocritus fays of his 
*7 countryman, 

^A Tf (P»V» A«^l^, X^^S ^ '^^^ XUlA,uX»¥ 

And prefently after, 

TloXKi y«f BTorlav ^«a» tok IIAISIN u}(J^ ^tjVjjua, 

There is a fmall corruption in the laft line but 
one, IIAISIN, children^ inftead of IIAZIN, aU 
mankind. The philofophic comedian fpoke what 
was ufeful for all mankind to know, and fitting 

for 

|r.] a deformiJ and diftorteJ countenaitce^ nmib§iU any ftdn 
to the per/on^ is a ridicnlotis countenance. Proper fnbjedb df 
comic mirth are the vices which make men me^n, con- 
tempcible, and ridiculous ; fach are lovers, drunkards, the 
Yain-glorjous, the covetous, the coward, fops, fine ladies, 
and fine gentlemen, &c. Thefe have no feeling of 
their own bafenefs } their deformity is dnehvov^ as the 
philoCbpher fays ; and the/ are therefore ridiculous cha- 
raders. , 

1 7 He came to Sicily when an infant from the ifland 
Cos, and is therefore called a Sicilian. Laert. VlII, 78. 
Cicero in.epifl. ad Attic< I. 19. Ut crebro mbi ^mfer ilU 
Siculus infyfurrat Epicharmui cantilenam iliam/mamj 

I And 



• 
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for common life. 'Twas ufual for him to make 
one perfon enter into a dialogue with himlelf, 
and fuftain the parts of two perfons. So '* Plato 
teaches us in his Gorgias, Ivx fui ro rS £iri;(ft(juy 

And in his Tafcukn queftions, I, 8. Std tu mihi *videris Efi- 
charmi, acuti nee infuJfi hpminis, tit SicuiifmUniiamfeqid, * * * 

Emtri noh^ fid me effe mwimtm ^oiil weftmo. 

The Greek trochaic we have in fonK fort* but very cor- 
ruptedf remaining in Sextus EmpiricnSy p. 54. mrodovirv i 
rAveuat i fMi Ihoepi^tif. Omitting the guefles of othen, 1 
think it xnay eafily be thus reltored, 

which extfUy anfwers to Cicero's verfion. The philofo- 
phers Plato and Xenophon were very fond of Epicharmos. 
The latter cites him in his Socratic memoirs, L. II. e. 1. 
where the verfet are thus to be ordered* 

'Twas tifaal f&r him to inculcate the precepts of Pythagoras, 
-As Jamblicas tells m, c. 36. So Theodoret Therap. I. p. 

15. Kctro^ ya^ ^i Toy 'Evix*f9^* ''^^* TlvBalo^no* Tayu, 
N«f$ e^?y x) tSi duHu* rdXKe^ Kuf» 1^ rvfTid, 

From thefe and many other inflances, the reader may (ee 
the propriety of the change in Theocrittts of nATCIK into 
HAriN. 
18 Plato in Gorg. p. 505. edit. Steph. 



yi¥i^/f^t. An fnftance of this Pl^tp gives *' fooA 
aftq:^ mcpr^ing ^ his ejbgapt manner, ^he 
Stoic ph^ppl\er3 wer^ highly fond of this way 
pf Writing ; and thus the difcpji^es of Ep^d^tus 
gfe 6^ tj^ poft psut wptt^tift W^id>ef gee in-' 
Aapces df t}^ ji^ip4 5^aiitio^ m ^hakefpegre* As 

m ^ fifft Pflrt of K- Jieo. ly. A^. V. juft 

bsfpfc the fe|t;te FalflftflT hgp (^i$ ^i^ogw^ *• with 
]|imfelf. 

" What nfced 1 be fo forward With him that 
" calls not on me ?' Well, 'tis no matter, ho- 

** OTwr fffiidks ro9 0^ : bw? Ijow tf h^ouf 

" pricks nie off, when I come on? How then? 
" e?n honour /ct to a legi No* Or an 
" ^m ? No. Or take away the grief of 
^^ ^ wpi^d ? No. IfonoUr l^th po Ikill 
** in furgery then ? No. What is honofir ? 
" A word. What is that word honour ? 
M Air. A trim reckoning ? Who hath it I 
^^ He that dyed a wednefiky. Doth fae &d 
*• it ? Nq. Doth he hear it ? No. 
" Is it infenfible then ? Yea, to the dead* 

19 ll^'d. p. ^. 

20 Prince Henry (hould leave the (lafe fCm-Fri^ffifyf, 
<' *Tis not due yet : I would be loth to pay him before 
" hisd*y.*\ 

I 2 But 
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" But will it not live with the living ? No. 
" Why? DetradHon will not fufFer it. Thcre- 
«* fore, PU none of it : honour is a mecr 
" fcutcheon, arid fo ends my catechifm." 

I will mention one inftance more of this old 
comedian's manner, which was fomedmes to 
repeat the fame thing in almoft the fame words ; 
and this in proper charadters feems to have an 
air of wit : you exped fomething, and you find 
nothing. 

Ttmcquidm infer illos^go eram^ tuncautemapudillos. 

Plautus was a great imitator of Epicharmus, as 
Horace informs us in that well-known verfe, 

Plautus ad exemplar Si cult proper are Epicbarmi 
Dicitur. 

In his Curculio, A61 V. Scene IV. he has this 
imitation of his Sicilian mafter, 

^oi homim diifunt propittiy ei non effe iratos puto. 

Again in his Stichus, 

E malis tnultis^ maluin quod minimum efi^ id mi- 
nimum eft malum. 

21 Ariftotrhet. I. 3. c. ix. Demetrios «■;} '£^. ntf. 

3 Sir 
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Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry wives of Wmd- 
for, is full of thefe elegant tautologies fo proper 
to his charafter 5 in Aft I. Sc. L Ev. " Shall 
<^ I tell you a lie ? I do defpife a liar as I do 
*' defpife one that is falfe *, or as I defpife one 
" that is not true." 

So Hamlet, in a jocofe vein, fays. 

For if the king like not the comedy ; 
Why tbeny belike^ be likes it noty perdy. 

There is no reafon to tire the reader with more 
inftances, for a hint of this nature is fufficient. 

Xenophon in his treatife of the Athenian re- 
public takes notice of the exceflive fcurrilities of 
the old comedians. But the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus fpeaks more favourable of them 5 
and fays this freedom of fpeech had an air of 
difcipline and inftruftion, and by inveighing 
againft perfonal vices was of ufe to humble the 
pride and arrogance of the great. What a re- 
fledion to come from fo great a man ! 

The " old comedy, without any fcruple, ex- 
pofed real perfons, and brought real ftories on 

the 

22 CoDceniing the difierence of comedy, fee Flatonius, 
and the other writers of comedy prefixed to Kufter^s edition 
of Ariftophaoes. Of the old comedy were written in all 

I 3 365 
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the Aage, fpating neither magUtrates 6r philo- 
fophers, aCled, tiypcrtkflus, orlSocraics, 

tupoiis^ di^e C^Mtkii^ Ahjidpiik^iifyue pditie^ 
Jique dtii quorOn iof$oih& ftijftS Hntdhm e/t^ 
Si quis erai dignus defcribi^ qiidd fMtHs^ imfitfj 
^tfod moecbus faret^ aui Jicariusj autdUofiin 
jPamofus ; muUa cum libertaie nofahant. 

While the p^plt \itpt Ae ^1p^r \h Ih^ own 
hands, they had full fcope of indulging this li- 
centiQUS fpirit *, but when the tyranny of a few 
at Athens prevailed, the poets were obliged to 
be, more circumfpeft. oocrates might laugh 
with the laughers ; but a jefr upon a corrupt 
magiftrate was felt to the quick. Hence arofe 
another fpecies of comedy, called the middle co- 
medy^ in which the names were feigned, but the 
ftory Was real : the chbrus too was dropped, be- 
caufe here the poet more particularly indulged 
his ridiculing vein. 

jiSy plays ; 6f the mldMi, 6ij \ Athetratas fays he had 
red above 800 : of the new, there were 64 poeb. Menan- 
der alone wrote 108 plays. We have only now preferved 
a few of the plays of Ariflophanes ; and thefe perhaps 
chiefly by the care of S(. ChryfoftoiAi. 
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*' Sid in viiiism liidrtas excuiii, ei vim 
Viffum lege regi : Ux e/l accepta : cborufque 
Turpiter obtioik^ pMatojunre noce^uU. 
When the middle cioiBedy took pkccj and the 
chortia was repreffed^ and the {)oets not allowed 
«Q name the perfons i yet by relating of red 
fads, the duUeft of the audience could not be 
^norant at whom the jeft was pointed. *♦ AH 

23( Horat. art. poet. f. iSt. ^Twas likewife ho un- 
common diing ia the chtna of the old comecfy for the 
poet to fpeak to the aadience k hit own ^wpu ferfon. 
This was called n»(»Ca<rK. So the fcholiaft on the douds 
of Ariflophanes, ilr. 518. informs us, H v»^dCa9-t( ^qku 
fi«r IK TB x^fi h(Men' f »(r«|f » ^ ti iaviS v^antw • votirfn. 

Utf ditayyihy «r^c »of ^3|mv mfo^Sf. This fame fort of 
va^ffacTK Shake^Mtre tffis at the end of eveiy ad ui his 
Henry the Fifth. In the fourth, he pays a handibme com. 
plement to qiieen Elizabeth and the earl of Eitex. 

fFere now the general of our gratious emfri^s 

(As in good time he may) from Irelamd cMng, 

Bringing rebellion Broached on his/wortt ; 

Hoiu mair^ nvould the peaceful city pat 

To tviiimi him f 
After the (ame manner the €ondufion of As you like it, aid 
of Tr^ilas and Creffida, is to be confidered. 

24 The writers of the Middle Comedy, as tli^ ut 
caUed, are loft. Bat there is a play however of the MidiUe 
Comedy remaining, written by AriftophiUies, rife. Plutys. 
I don*t know that any cmnacntator calk thk a play of t^e 
Middle Comedy* tho* donbtMs 'tia aae. 

I 4 the 
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the writers of the middle comedy are loft. Wc 
have among the comedies of our own country, 
the Rehearfal, written after this model : for 
here Bays (lands for Dryden j the two kings, 
for Charles and his brother James ; and the 
^^ parodies have all the caft of this ancient hu» 
mouF. But we can now have no more fuch in- 
ftances ; the government here, as formerly at 
Athens, putting a ftop to this licentious fpirit. 
And to their thus interfering was owing the rife 
of the new comedy, and of a Menander. Happy 

for 

2 5 Parodies were invented by Hegemon of Tlia(bs, as 
AriHotle fays ; or at leaft he highly excelled in them, and 
l^rqught them on the ilage. Horace has an elegant parody 
on a verfe of Forius, who in a poem wrote. 

Jupiter hybernas cana nivi conffuii Alfes, 

He ^orns it thus, 

Furius bjhemas cand ni've conffuit Alfex, 

Ariftophanes is full of thjsfe parodies, the bombaft trager 
dians, and Euripides, being the conftant objedb of his ri- 
dicule. So Piftol in our poet talks in a fuilian ilile, in 
fcraps of verfes from the older tragedians : and the whole 
play introduced in Hamlet, is to be coniidered in. this light. 
Sometimes parodies are ufed not to ridicule the .verfes thus 
changed, but they have an air of pleafantry and imitation ; 
fuch are many paflages from Homer and Enripides paro* 
dized by Plato : and by Julian in his Cacfars. I wonder 

the 
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for US9 would the iame caufes produce the fame 
efie6|j, and new Menanders arife ! But I am 
afraid we want ibme Attic manners. We at^ 
tempt to paint thecharaders of others, without 
having any chara&er ourfelves : and our men of 
wit have been fo loft to whatever iis decent and 
grave, that their vicious principles appear thro* 
aU the cobweb fophiftry, in which they try to 
invelope them* What Menander was, may be 
partly guefled from fome few remainbg frag- 
ments of his plays, and from his tranflator Te- 
rence. But does it npt look like want of inven- 
tion in Terence^ that he made ufe of Athenian 

the following ihould efcape the commentators, where Sile- 
nus applies the verfe ufed by Homer concerning a gay 
Trojan to Gallienus. 

Yiom. II. C. 872. 

Jalian. 

There are parodies fiiU more elegant, when a difcoorfe has 
a quite different torn given it ; as in the Adelphi, where 
Demea foil of his own praifes tells Syrus, how he cdacatet 
his fon ; and Syrus afterwards repeats Demea*s own words^ 
giving him an account how he inftrufls hb inferior fervants. 
Adelp. Aft III. fc. 4. and in the firft part of K. Hemy the 
fourth. Aft 2. where Hal humouroufly imitating FalibflPft 
manner, turns his own fpeech againft him. 

manners 
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flnonners and chsraders, when he brought Ms*, 
lander's pldys upon the Roman ftage ? 'Ti^ i^ 
faumburs and cuftom6 of their own times^ that 
peopfe lore to fee reprefisoted ; not beifig owr 
ibUicitous or interefted in what is tran£ufted it 
iochef countries. Hence 'twas wifely judged by 
Steele, in his imitation of the Andriai to work 
it into an EngHfh ftory. And 'twas bantnnktis 
ttf invention that made the Latin ftage-writerii 
Sieerly tranflators. Indeed the Romaml had 
few authors that can be called ordinals. Thoir 
g&Tefninent was military, and the fddier had 
the cbitf pratfe ; the fcholar flood only mnfa- 
cond rank. And juft as Virgil and Horace be* 
gan to flouriih, a young tyrant fprung up, and 
riveted on the Romans by degrees fuch ihackles 
of fervitude, that they have never even to this 
day been able to fhake them offl And fhould it 
ever be the misfortune of this ifland to feel the 
effis£b of tyranny, we muft bid farewell to our 
Miltons and Shakefpeares, and take up con- 
tentedly ag^in With popilh mxfteries and mtfra- 
bites. 



SECT. 
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IT ^(m fimly UkI mriy Obfcrvdd by a oeruiii 
jsiuldbj^herf whom the rhttoridoa ' I^nginus 
pfmfesi dite popuktr goveftime;it (w)iere the 
p«Uidt good abfie^ in Cimtradiftin<9;im to ali^ 
^tate inlftteft unld felfi(h fyitemSf prevails^ it 
the 6nly nqrie.^ ffcCs^ g€diu»'«^ . Fpr wKile th^ 
laws, which know nofooliflf compaJSlont cor- 
re£t the greater vices^ men ar^ left to be either 
peffuaded or laughed out of dieir leder follies. 
Hence will nece0ariiy ^ife orators, poets, phild^ 
Ibphers, critics, &c. Wit will poliih and refiii£ 
wit ; and he, whom^ natiire has marked for 3 
flave, will ever cdhtinue in his proper fphere. 
In tyrannic forms of government, die whole is 
reverfed ; the people are well dcalt.with, if they 
are amufed with even mock-virtues and mock- 
fdenceS. tikis* i^ vifible in a i«!g^iboUriilg iA^ 
<i6B, Where tUddtrfi hbfioUf fe ftlbftittrtad in flie 
room of ancient honefty ; hypocritical addrefs, 
iitftead 6f morals tod tiAiiftiners ; flattery and 
fubordihate h&nfi^ is iiitfbdticed, and t^f 
fwallowed, that every one in his tufii might play 
* the petty tyrant on his inleriDt:. 

In 
3 
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In fuch a ftate, where nature is fo diftortcd 
and debafed, what poet, if he dared, can imitate 
naturally men and manners ? And fhould acci- 
dentally a genius arife, yet he'll foon find it ne- 
ccfl&ry to flatter defpotic power: For perfeft 
writers we muft therefore go to Athens ; not 
even to Rome ; nor feek it in Virgil or Horace. 
For who, I would afk, can bear the reading 
foch a blafphemous piece of flattery as this ? 

O MeUbaecj VeUs noUs haec otia fecit. 
Namque erti tile tnibi ^ femper-deus. 

All the beautiful lines in that eclogue, cannot 
atone for the vilenefs of thefe. Or what can we 
think of the following ? 

Sive mutaiajuvenemfgurd 
Ales in terris imitaris almae 
Filium Majaej patiens vocari 

CaESAKIS tlLTOR. 

Horace,certainly had forgotten his patron ' Bru- 
tus, and all the do6):rines he learnt at Athens^ 

when 

I ■ ■ ■ 

3 Semfet'deus, a perpetual deity : vflv, as the gramma- 
irlans. &y. So Gallimachos in his hymn to Jupiter^ 

For fo the verfe is to be written. 

3 Horace was early patronized by Brutus. When he 
was at Athens he imbibed the principles of the Stoic phi- 

lofophy : 
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when he praifed this young tyrant for his bloody 
profecutions of the Romans, who attempted the 
recovery of their ancient liberties and free confti- 
tution. But you have none of thefe abandoned 
principles in the Athenian writers ; npne in old 
Homer, or in our modem Milton. One could 
wilh that Shakefpeare was as free from flattery, 
as Sophocles and Euripides. But our liberty 
was then in it's dawn ; fo that fome pieces of 
flattery, . which we find in Shakefpeare, muft be 
afcribed' to the times. To omit fome of his 
rants about kings, which border on ♦ blalphemy ; 

how 

lofophy : at the breaking out of the civil wars he joined 
hiiiiielf to Brutasy who gave htn^ the command of a Roman 
legion. His fortune being ruined, he went to the coutt 
of Auguftus, turned. rake» atheift, and poet. Afterwards 
he grew fober/ and a Stoic philofopher again.— Virgil had 
ROtthofe private obligations to Brutus : his ruin*d circuni* 
ftances fent him to court. An Emperor, andfuchaminifier 
at Maecenas could eaiily debauch a poor poet. But at 
length Virgil, as well as Horace, was willing to retreat : 
and at laft he ordered his divine poem to be burnt, not be- 
caufe it wanted perfedion as an epic poem* but becaufe it 
flattered the fubverter of the conilitution. 
4 In Macbeth Aa II. 

Macd. Moft /acriiegious murtber hath broh ope 
^hi Lord's anointed temfle^ andfioU thence 
"TbeU/e «'(*' building, 

la 
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hoYT (d^niptly h^ he iatxpdyced, in his M^cbet^ 
a phyfif iw givii^ Malcolm apt acppjont of Ki- 
wi's IwcbiPg for the king's eyil ? Afld this, 
to my d ferviie hpffia^e to kiflg Jwnes, who 
highly yj^ed himfelf for * Riiraculpys power, 
(mhfiS^ his a«iulw5 fwlaefer^ftUybcJieyie^i) 
pfeyrHigj3.J^d9f&rpjphwlQW;»hw>^ which 
frecp^njly are known xp g9 wsy 9/ rfwffliftlyea 
in either fex, wb?a tb«y ar^jy^ %t }^ (ferj^ .qpi- 

Ipfcis K Henry VJIL tfee %>ry vbich &aiikl 

b»v^ ended af the najuriage of j^^ BpU^, is 

lengthpne^i wt onpyrpofe t» .n«kQ ft chrifteninp 
of ^izabeth ; and to introduce by way of pro* 
phecy a coit^plement to her royal perfon and dig« 
pify : and ^hat is ftiU worf^, when the play was 
ibme time after aded before K. James, another 
prophetical patch of flattery was tacked tp it. 
If a fubjeft: is taken frpm the Ronian hiftory, 
he jfeems afraid to do jyfUce to the djtKzens* 

In K. John Ad V. Hubert is fpeaking of the mf^ wbo 
poiTonM K. John. 

jf rtfiUved 'villain 
Whofe hwnits fuddenly hurft out. ■ - 

So ^tis written of Judas, A£b I, 18. He /ell haSmg ami 
hurft afunder : i?\fiUn<rt i^<r^. You fee Jie has Chrift iQ 
view whenever he fpeaks of kings, and this was the court* 
language ; — I wilh it never went farti\er. 

The 
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The patridans were the few in confpiracy againft 
die flHOiy. And die ftruggles of the people were 
^nhoneft ftruggle for that (hare of power, which 
was kept tmjuftly from diem. No wonder the 
hiftcnians have reprefented the tribunes Odious, 
tmd the people rebeHious, when moft of that 
ion now remaining wrote after the fubverfion of 
dieir eonftitudon, and under the fear or favour 
^ the Cadars. One would think our poet had 
t)een bred in die court of Nero, when we fee in 
what clours he paints die tribunes, or die 
f)eo|)k ^ he feems to have no odier id/n of 
them, than aa a mob of Wat Tylers and Jack 
Cades, fienee he has fpoikd, €>ne of the finei: 
fubjefts of tragedy from the Roman hiftory, 
his Coriolanps. But if this be the hvk of 
Shak^fpearct *twas no .le& the fault of Yir^ 
and Horace ; he errs in good company. Yet 
this is a poor apology, for the poet ought never 

to fubmit his art: xo wrong opinions, and pre- 
vailing faihion. 

ANi> now I am conlidering .die faulty fide of 
our poet, I cannot pafs over his e^Ncr ^and anon 
confounding the manners of the age which he is 
defcribing, with thofc in which he lived : for 
if thefe are at all introduced, it fhould be done 
with great art and delicacy ; and with fuch an 

antique 
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antique caft, as Virgil has given to his Roman 
cuiloms and manners. Much lefs can many c^ 
his anacronifms be defended. Other kind of 
errors (if they may be fo called) are properly 
the errors of great genius's \ fuch are inaccura- 
cies of language, and a faulty fublime, which is 
furely preferable to aiaultlefs mediocrity. Shake- 
fpeare labouring with a multiplicity of fublime 
idea$ often gives himfelf not time to be delivered 
of them by the rules of Jl&w-endemouring art : 
hence he crowds various figures together, and 
metaphor upon metaphor ; and runs the hazard 
of farrfetched expreiEons, whilft intent on nobler 

ideas he condefcends not to grammatical nice^- 
ties : here the audience are to accompany the 
poet in his conceptions, and to fupply what he 
has Iketched out for them. I will mention an 
inftance or two of this fort Hamlet is fpeak- 
ing to his father's ghoft, 

Ob ! anfiver tncj 
Let tne not burft in ignorance ; hut tell 
Why tiy canonized hones, ^ bearfed in deaths 
Have burft their cearments ? &c. / 

5 Sach expreflions^ Longinus fedl. 32. calls prettily 
enough, (after better aitics than himfelf) va^eataivnvik- 

Again, 
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Again, Macbeth in a foliloquy before he murders 
Duncan, 

Befidesy this Duncan 
Hath bom bis faculties fq meek^ hath been 
So clear in bis great office^ that bis virtues 
tPlU pleads like angels y trumpet-^tongt^d againft 
ne deep damnation of his taking off: 
And Pityi like a naked new-bom babe^ 
Striding the blaftj or heaven* s cherubim horsed 
Upon thejightlefs couriers of the air 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye 5 
^iTbat tears fball drown the wind. 

Many other paffages of this kind might be men- 
tioned, which pafs off tolerably well in the 
mouth of the aftor, while the imagination of 
the fpe6fator helps and fupplies every feeming 
inaccuracy -, but they will no more bear a clofe 
view, than fome defignedly unfinifhed, and 
rbugh (ketches of a maiterly hand. 
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BOOK 11. 

S E C T. I. 

HAVING fpokcn of the poet's pro- 
vince, I return to the fubjcft of critics 
and cridcifm \ and fhall coniider not 
what they^&^n;^ been^ but what their aiTumed 
chara£ber requires them to.be. If a critic ^ as 
the original wped imports, can truly judge of 
authors, *he muft have formed his judgment 
from the perfeftcft models. ' Horace fends 

I Hor. art. poet, f, 323. and 268. Horace does not 
fdem b have «tty gre^ opini6n of his countlTtnen, as to 
tt^r learited captdty. Pfeiuttts aftd Terence are copies t( 
the GrrCian ftage 1 the latter, Caeior called, difHidiate Mi- 
nander. If their tragic poets were no better than Seneca, 
their lofs is not greatfy to be regretted. It might not b« 
difpleafing to the reader to know X'irgil's opinion ; and 
he-might be pretty certain 'twas the fame as Horace's, had 
not he left us hiis Icllimony, wliich is as follows^ eveit 
where he is celebrating the Roman worthies : Aen. VI, 842. 

Excudent alii ffirantia mollius acra. 

Credo equidenty et njivos duceiit de marmot e 'vultus^ 

Orahunt caufas melius y ^c, 

'Tis truly obferved by Mr. Afcham in his Scholemafter, 
p. 55. That Athens within the memory of one man's 
life bred gitaler men, than Rome in the compafs of thofe 
fcvcn hundred years when it flour iihed mofl. 

you 
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you tp Grecian writers to giun a right relilh of 
literature. 

<^ Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
^< Mufa loquL 

^^ Vos exempiariaGraeca 
<* Noflurna veriate mami, veriate diunuu 

When a tafte and relifh is well modeled and 
Formed, and our general fcience of what is fair 
and good improved j 'tis no very difficult mat- 
ter to apply this knowledge to particulars. But 
if I have no ftandard of right and wrong, no 
criterion of foul and fair ; if I cannot give a 
reafon for my liking or diflikingt how much 
more becoming is modefty and filence ? 

I would beg leave to know, what ideas can 
he be fuppo^ to have of a real fublime in manr 
ners and fentiments, who has never gone further 
for his inftru&ion, than what a puffy rhetorician^^ 
who wrote in a barbarous age, can teach ? Or 
what admirer of monki£h ibphiits and cafuiUst 
can ever have any relilh at all ? 

The human mind naturally and neceflarily per- 
fues truth, it's fecond felf ; and, if not rightly 
fet to work, will foon fix on fome faife appear* 
ance and borrowed reprefenications of what is 
fair and good !' hpre it will endeavour to ac;* 

K 2 t^uiefce. 
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quiefce, difingenuoufly impofing on itfelf, and 
maintaining it's ground with deceitful argu- 
ments. This will account for that feeming con- 
tradiftion in many critical charafters, who fo 
acutely can fee the faults of others, but at the 
fame time are blind to the follies of their own 
efpoufed fentiments and opinions. 

There is moreover in every perfon a particu- 
lar bent and turn of mind, which, whenever 
forced a different way than what nature intended, 
grows auwkard. Thus Bentley, the greatcft 
fcholar of the age, took a Arrange kind of refo- 
lution to follow the mufes : but whatever fkill 
and fagacity he might difcover in other authors, 
yet his Horace and Milton will teftify to the 
world as much his want of elegance and a poetic 
taft, as his epiftle to Dr. Mills aCnd his diflerta- 
tions on Phalaris will witnefs for his being, in 
other refpefts, the beft critic that ever appeared 
in the learned world. 

Ariftarchus feem'd very much to refemble 
Bentley. * Cicero tells us in his epiftles, that 
whatever difpleafed him he would by no means 

2 Cicer. epift. ad famil. Ill, 2. Sed Ji^ ut fcribis, eae 
liter ae non fuerunt difertaey fcito meas non fuijfe, Vt enim 
Ariftarchus Homeri nferfum negat quern non probat ; Jic tu 
(lihet enim mihi JQcari) quod, difertum non erit, ne putetis 
fmuMa 

I believe 
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beUeve was Homer's: and I don't doubt but he 
fpund editors, whofe backs were broad enough 
to bear whatever loads of reproaches he was 
pleafed to lay on them. ' The old rhapfodifts, 
the Spartan lawgiver, or Athenian tyrant, might 
have ferved his turn much better than fuch a 
ghoflt of an editor, the very coinage of his brain, 
as was lately raifed up by the Dr. when he . fo 
miferably mangled Milton. 

However this unbridled fpirit of criticifm 
fhould by all means be reftrained. For thefe 
trifles, as they appear, will lead to things of a 
more ferious confequence. By thefe means even 
the credit of all books muft fink in proportion 
to the number of critical, as well as uncritical 
h^ds, thro* which they pafs. 

There is one thing, I think, Ihould always 
be remembered in fettling and adjufting the con- 
text of authors -, and that is, if they are worthy 
of criticifm, they are worthy of fo much re- 
gard as to be prefumed to be in the right, 'till 
there are very good grounds to fuppofe them 
.wrong. A critic fhould come with abilities to 
defend, not with arrogance at once to ftart up a 
correftor. Is this lefs finifhed ? Is it not fo in- 
tended to Jet off what is principal, and requires 

3 Aelian. Var. Hift. XIII, 14. 

. K 3 a higher 
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a higher finifhing ? Is this Icfs pumerous ? Perr 
haps the poet fo dcfigned it, to r^fe the imagi- 
nation ftili higher, when we come to fublimer 
and more fonorous fubjefts. Docs not even va- 
riety, which goes fo far to cpnftitute what iai 
beautifal, carry with it a fuppofal of inferiority 
and fubordination ? Nay, where no other con- 
fideration can be prcfumed, fomc allowances 
furcly are to be given to tl^e infirmity of hqman 
nature. 

*Tis the artift of a lower clafs who finiflies 
all alike. If you examine the defigns of a ma* 
ftcrly hand, youll perceive how rough thefe 
colours are laid on, how fli^ttly that is touched, 
in order to carry on your view to what is prindr 
pal, and deferves the chief attention : for by 
this correfpondence and relation, and by thus 
making caeh part fubfervicnt to the other, a 
wbole is formed. 

And were it not a degree of prophanation, J 
might here mention the great Defigner, who has 
flung fome things into fuch ftrong Ihades, that 
'tis no wonder fo much gloominefs and melan- 
choly is raifed in rude and undifciplined minds . 
the fublime Maker, * who has fet this univcrfe 
before us as a book ; yet what fuperficial readers 

4 Milton VIII, 67. 

arc 
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are we in this volume of naturc ? Herelam ccr* 
tain ve muft become good men, before we be- 
come good critics, and the firft ftep to wifdom 
is humility. 

In a word, the moft judicious critics, as weJl 
as the moft approved authors are fallible ; the 
former therefore Ihoul4 have fpmc modefty, the 
latter fbme allowances. But ipodefty is of the 
higheft importance, when a critical inquirer is 
examining writings which are truly originals ; 
fuch as Homer ampng the ancients, MiltOQ and 
Shakefpeare among the pipdem^. H^ we are 
to proceed with caution, with 4oubt and hefita- 
tion. Such authors ar« really * Makers^ as the 
original word Poef import?. In their p;jtenfive 

minds 

5 Sir Philip Sydney in his defence of poefie, ^* The 
<' Greekes named him IIQIHTHN^ wfii^Ji pj^n^ hath, as the 
<* moft excellent, gone ti^rpu^ other languages : it com- 
** meth of this word npIEIN^ which is tO mofec : wherein 
* < I know not whether by lifcke or wifdonoe wee Eagjljfhmen 
« have met with the Greekes in c^ling him a j!l|gktt.'* 
Joknibn in his Di(j:x)veries9 *' A poet is that whKh by the 
♦« Gnpeks is called Jt^r' iiox,n», O noiHTHS, a mafUPT. ffT 
<* A fcqiner. Sec.'* And in £ye;y M^n o^t of his Homoiir. 
Aa m. Sc VI. •' Cor. I would fain hear one pf thefe 
*• autumne judgments define once, SiuiJfi ComotMa? If he 
«* cannot^ let him content himfelf with Cifieio*s d^ition, 
<* ('till he have ftrength to propofe to himfelf a better) 
'< who wpuld have a comedy to be Lnitatio vitig^ j^culum 

K 4 '' fon/uetudinuy 
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minds the forms and fpecies of things lie in em- 
bryo, 'till call- d forth into being by expreflions 
anfwering their great idea, 

*' confuetudiniSf imago 'veritatis ; % thing throughout plea- 
** rant, and ridiculous, and accommodated to the correction 
** of manners: if the IH^aB^r have failed in any particle 
" of this, they may worthily tax him." So in his tranfla- 
tion of Hor. art. poet. DoQum imitatonm : ^' the learned 
•.• Maker." So Spencer ufes the verb, tO mfifo, in his 
Fairy Queen, B. 3. c. 2. ft. 3. 






But ah ! my rhimes too rude and rugged are. 
When in fo high an Objedl they do light, 

«' And ftriving fit tO tnate, I fear do mar. 

And in the Shepherd^s Calendar. June. 

«« The God of (hepherds 7V/jrr«i is ^ad, 

<< Who taught me homely as I can tO ttWUkt* 

By Tityrus, he means Cbauc^. 

So too B. Johnfon in his Epigrammes* 

XCVI. 
To John Donne. 
" Who (hall doubt, Donne, where I a poet be 
f * When I dare fend my epigrammes to thee ? 
*• That fo alone canft judge, fo' alone doft XCi^U 
IJouw, *v8rfus facer e, Julian in his Caefars, "fle-we^ "Ofujp^ 
ogOwj nomN «^. Xenophon. in Sympof. *'lrf yi^ Htth 
on b *'0/x)]^®' cro^uro^^ IIEnOIHKE c^e^ot m^} ttravlay 
ru9 dvQfwjrUuv, Plato in lone, 'AXX^t ^iia. fbo»^« rSfo [aovov 
tlo; Ts fXftfO' nOIEIN Ksc7.u(;f iff* o i yiZffa avToif a^fincat. 
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^ *' The poet's eye in a fine frenzy fowling, 
^^ Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth 

** to heav*n : 
^^ And> as imagination bodies forth* 
** The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
** Turns them to fhape, and gives to aiery no- 

*« thing 
^^ A local habitation, and a name." 

*Twere well therefore if a careful and critical 
reader would firft form to himfelf fome plan, 
when he enters upon an author defervmg a 
ftrifter inquiry : if he would confider that ori- 
ginals have a manner always peculiar to them- 
felves ; and not only a manner, but a language : 
if he would compare one paflage with another ; 
for fuch authors are the beft interpreters of 
their own meaning : and would refledt, not only 
what allowances may be given for obfolete modes 
of fpeech, but what a venerable caft this alone 
often gives a writer. I omit the previous know- 
ledge in ancient cuftoms and manners, in gram- 
mar and conflru£bion ; the knowledge of thefe 
is pfcfuppofed ; to be caught tripping here is an 
ominous ftumble at the very threihold and en- 
p'ance upon criticifm i 'tis ignorance, which no 

A Midfonmier-Night's p^am^ AGt V. 

guefs- 
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gueis«work, no divining faculty, however in- 
genious, can ttone and commute for. 

A learned ^ wit of France mentions a certain 
giant, who could eafily fwallow windmilU, buk 
was at laft chotk'd with a lump of frclh butter. 
Was not this cxadlly the cafe of Bentley, that 
giant in criticifm, who having at one mouthful 
fwallowed his learned antagonifts, yet could not 
digeft an Englifli author, but expofed himfelf 
to the cenfurc of boys and . girls ? Indeed 'tis 
but a fiUy figure the beft make, when they get 
beyond then- fphere ; or when with no fettled 
fchemc in view, with no compafs or card to di- 
reft their Httle fkifF, they launch forth on the 
immenfc ocean of criticifm. 

7 Rabelais, B. IV. c. ivii. 



SECT, n, 

OF all the various tribes of critics and com- 
mentators, there are none who are fo apt 
to be led into errors, as thofe who, quitting the 
plain road of common fenfe, will be continually 
hunting after paradoxes, and fpinnjng cobwebs 
gut of their own brains. To pafs over the caba^ 

Uftig 
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Jiilic dodors, and (he profound Jacob Belunea 
with his fucceflors ; how in a trivial inftance di4 
both Scaliger and Voffius fling away a deal of 
pains in mifinterprcting a line of Martialy that; 
would not puzzle a fchpol-boy tolerably taught ? 
Among the ancients 'twas cuflomary to fwear by 
what they efteenxed moft dear ; to this cuftom 
the poet alludes, not without fome malicious 
wit, in an epigram, where the Jew fwears by the 
temple of the Thunderer -, (the word Jehovah 
did not fuit a Roman niouth ;) ^^ I don't believe 
*' you, fays Martial, fwear by your pathic, your 
^^ boy Anchialus, who is dearer to you, than 
^' the God you pretend to adore.'* 

^^ ' Ecce negas, jurafquc mihi per templa tonantis • 
*« Non credo : jura, vcrpe, per Anchiahim. 

I knew an ingenious man who, having tbo< 
joi^;hly perfuaded himfelf that Virgil's Aenetd 
was a hiftory of the times, apply'd the feveral 
charaders there drawn to perlbns of the Au* 
guftan agp. Who could Drances reprefent but 
Cicero ? 

I Mart.ep. XI, 9;. vid. Scallg. in prolegooL ad libros 
4e emendatioiie temporaoL £t VoC in nods jdCatuUtmi. 
And oar learned Spenoer, wIm> has exantin*d die corredions 
of dwfe attics, 

\ ^^ * Lingua 
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" • Lingua mclior, fed frigida bello 
<« Dcxtera. 

" Genus huic matema fuperbum 
** Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patre fercbat. 

Nor could any thing be more like, than Ser- 
gefthus and Catiline of the Sergian family. In 
the defcription of the games, he dafhes his fhip 
thro* over eagernefs againft the rock. And the 
rock that Catiline fplit bn was his unbridled, 
licentious temper. 

Thefe and fome other obfervations, too nu- 
m^rous to be mentioned here, paffed off very 
well ; they carried an air of ingenuity with them, 
if not of truth. But when lopas was Virgil, 
Dido Cleopatra, Achates Maecenas or Agrippa, 
lapis Antonius Mufa, &c. what was this . but 
playing the Procruftes with hiftorical fads ? 

SUPPOSE, in like manner, one had a 
mind to try the fame experiment on Milton, 
and to imagine that frequently he hinted at thofe 
times, in which he himfelf had fo great a fhare 
both as a writer, and an aftor. Thus, for in- 
ftance, Abdiel may be the poet himfelf : 

2 Virg. Aen. XI, 358. &c. What he adds — incertum de 
patre ferehatf is exadly agreeable to what Plutarch relates of 
the accounts of Cicero's father. His mother^s name was 
Hclvia, one of the mod honorable families of Rome, 

" Nor 
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*« Nor number nor example with him wrought 
•« To fwcrve from truth, or change his conftant 

" mind 
« Tho' fingle. 

** This was all thy care, 
« To ftand approved in fight pf God, tho* 

** worlds 
'' Judg'd thee perverfe.'* 

*Tis not to be luppofed that the common- 
wealthfman Milton could bear to fee an earthly 
monarch idolized, deified, called the lord, the 
anointed, the reprefentative of God : no, that 
fight he endured not ; he drew his pen, and 
anfwer'd himfelf the royal writer, 

' ai EinoN npo2 on mefaahtopa ©tmon, 

thus exploring his own undaunted heart, 

" O heay*n, that fuch refemblance of the higheft 
" Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
" Remain not I*' 

Who cannot fee whom he meant, and what 
particular fads he pointed at in thefe lines ? 

So fpake the fiend, and with Neceffity . 

The Tyrani's flea^ excused his dcvililh deeds.** 

3 Horn. U. K 403. 

Nor 
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Kor can any one want an interpretation for Nim- 
rod) on whofe character he dwells fo long. 

" Till one fhall rife 
«^ Of proud ambitious heart, who (not cbntent 
*^ With fair equality, fraternal ftate^ 
•* Will arrogate dominion undeferv'd 
*' Over his brethren, and quite di(poflefs 
*^ Concord, and law of nature from the earth * 
<' Hunting, (and men, not beafls fhall be his 

*' game) 
^^ With war and hoftile fnare, fuch as refuic 
^' Sutjedion to his empire tyrannous. 
*^ A mighty hunter thence he fliall be fHlM 
*^ Before the Lord, as in defpioe of heaVn 
*' Or of heav'n claiming fecond fov'reignty : 
** And from rebellion fliall derive his name, 
*• Tho* of rebellion others he accufe.^* 

Could the charafler of Charles the fecond^ 
with Ks rabble rout of riotous courtiers, or the 
cavalier fplrit and party juft after the relloration 
be mark'd ftronger and plainer, than in the be- 
ginning of the feventh book ? 

*' But drive far off the barbarous diffonance 
** Of BacdMs and bis revellers^ &c. 

It needs not be told what nation he-points at 
in the twelfth book. 

•' Yet 
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«^ Yet fometimes nattbns will decline fo low ^ 
'^^ From rittuc (which is itafon) diat no wrongs 
^^ But juiBce, and fome f^sal cuife anne^^d^ 
^< Deprives khem of cbetr putwwd liberty^ 
«* Tlicir inwani taft/* 

Agaui, how pllin are the cii^il wars imagined 
in the Tixth book ? The Michaels and Gabriels^ 
tec. would have lengthen*d out the battles 
cndlefs, nor Would any folution been found % 
had not Cromwell, putting on celeftial armour^ 
THN nANOnAIAN TOT BfiOT, (for tfais Wtt 

* Milton's Ojpinion) like the Mtfliah all armed 
in heavenly pknoply, and afcefiding his fiery 

chariot^ 

4 Miitxm pdnts otft thte ^tfhgtsry himfelf, in hii detetet 
rf Strtdftym. p. 1^0. fol. tdit. "" Then (thai I may ^vc 
" kktc to foatifc ^wfiife as thfe potts ufe) uhtti 2k a l, 
•• wte)fe ftrbttawe is tthercal, utmitig Ih cotaplcat dkmond, 
• ' lafcends his ffety thiriot dtwn With tw* blatbg meteonp 
'< figured like teafts, but Of t higti^ breed, than any the 
zodiack yields, rcfcmbling two t>f thofe four which 
Ezechiel and St. John iaw, the one vlTa^ed like a lion, to 
exprefs a power, high autority and indignation ; the 
^' otherofcount*nancelikeaman, to caft derifion and fcora 
•< «pon:^cnrerfe add Iraddulent fediicers : With Ifacfe thfe 
<« ini^nciMe waniMHr ZHal Abking lodfefy tbtlkdc 
'* <iriVes over tbp keede of fcoHeC prieku wmd fiidi e 
<• iftToimt to taiahitue ttadtiioM, 'brtifMg their tt£ 
*' under his flaming wheels.'* I have often thought tlilft 

Milton 
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chariot, driven over the malignant heads of 
thofe who would maintain tyrannic fway. 

I^ us confider his tragedy in this allegorical 
view. Sampfon imprifon'd and blind, and the 
captive ftate of Ifreal, lively reprefents our blind 
poet with the republican party after the reftora- 
tion, affided and pcrfecuted. But thefe revel- 
ling idolaters will foon pull an old houfe on their 
heads ; and God will fend his people a deliverer. 
How would it have rejoiced the heart of the 

Milton planM his poem long before he was blind, and had 
written niany paflkges. There is now extant the firft book 
written in his own hand. He let the world know he was 
about an epic poem ; but designedly kept the fnbjed a fecret. 
in his eflay on church government, p. '222. fol. edit, fpeak- 
Ing of epic poems, '* If to the inllin£t of nature and the 
<' imboldning of art ought may be truiled, and that there 
*^ be nothing advers in our climat or the fate of this age, it 
^f haply would be no raihnefs from an equal diligence and 
** inclination, to prefent the like offer in our ancient ilories.** 
How near is this to what he writes ? IX, 44. 

Unlefs an age too late^ or cold 
Climat e, or years, damp my intended nning 
Defrefi. 

'Tis eafy to fhew firom other places in his profe works 
wisaay the like allufions to his epic poem ; which in his 
blindnefs and retreat from the noiiie world, he compleaced 
zhd brought to a perfe^ion perhaps equal withHomer*i or 
Virgil's. 

blind 
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blind feer, had he lived to have feen, with 
his mind's eye, the accomplifkment of his pro* 
phetic predictions ? when a deliverer came 
and refcued us from the PhiliKHne opprefibrs. 
And had he known the fobriety, the tolera- 
tion and decency of the church, with a Til- 
lotfon at it's head , our laws, our liberties, and 
our conftitution afcertain'd \ ai^d had confidered 
too the wildnefs of fanaticifm and enthufiafm ; 
doubtlefs he would never have been an enemy 
to fuch a church, and fuch a king. 

However thefe myftical and allegorical reve- 
ries have more amufement in them, than folid 
truth ; and favour but little of cool criticifm, 
where the head is required to be free from fumes 
and vapours, and rather fceptical than dogma- 
tical. 

* Verifpeciem dignofcere calks ^ 
Ne quafubaerato mmdofum tinniat auro i. 

, ' 5 Periius. V, 105. 

SECT. in. 

TH E editors of Shakefpeare are not with- 
out many inftances of this over-refining 
humour upon very plain paflages. In the co* 
medy of Errors, Adtlll. ("the plot of which 

t .play 
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play is taken from the Menaechmi of Plautus) 
Dromio of Syracufe is giving his mafter a ludir 
crous defcription of an ugly woman, that laid 
cl^m to him as his wife. 

*« S. Dro. I could find out countries in her. 

*« S. Ant. In what part of her body ftands 
« Ireland ? 

" S. Dro. Marry, Sir, in her buttocks; I 
** found it out by the bogs. 

** S. Ant Where Scotland ? 

^y S. Dro. I found it out by the barrcnnefs, 
<^* hard in the palm of her hand. 

« S. Ant. Where Bmce ? 

" S. Dro. In her forehead % arm^d and reverted^ 
*« making war againft her * hair. 

Shakefpcare had the hint from * Rabelais, 
where friar John is humouroufly mapping, as 
it were, Panurge : 

" Behold there Afia, here are Tygris and 
** Euphrates -, lo here Afric — on this fide lieth 
** Europe." 

But our poet improves every hint, and with 
comic fatyre ridicules the countries, as he goes 

1 The editors would have it, making ^mar agalnfi her 
ieif : i. c. making war againft Henry IV. of Navarre ; 
wlioBi the French refifted, on account of his being a pr^- 

teftas^t. 

2 Rabelais B:IIL Chap. 2 S. 

along J 
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^oag y Ireland for it's bog^i Scotland for it's 
batten foil, and France for a difeafe that is well 
known there, 



«< 3 



Nomcnquc k gente retcpit.** 



Ik hit foribead^ making war i^ai$^ btr baiTj is 
an allufion to a certain (tage of the diftemper, 
when it breaks out in crufty fcabs in the forehead 
and hairy fcalp, maksng war agaifi^ ibe bair^ as 
Shakefpeare fays, by deftroying it ; 'tis 'called 
corona veneris^ the venereal crown : armed and 
revertcdj are terms borrowed from ^ heraldry. 
And this allufion, obvious to the audience, fre- 
quently 6ccurs in ^Johnfon, as well as elfewhere 
in our author, upon mentioning * a French crown. 

Mercutio 

3 Pracaftorii Siphylis. I, 6. 

4 A Midfammer Night's dream. Ad. I. ** ^ia. Soint 
•* of your Frencb crowns have no hair at all." In Mea- 
fore for Meafare, a Gentleman (ays to Lucio, " Thoa art 
^* a three piPd piece, I warrant thee : I had as lief be % 
<« M of an Englifh kerfey, as ht fit J^ as thoa art /i/i/. ' 
" for a French velvet." B. Johnfon in Cynthia's Revels. 
«* Aft I. Sc. IV. «• ril aflorc you 'tis a beaver, it coft 
<< me eight crowns but this morning. Jm. After their 
<' French account ? Jfi. Yes, Sir. Qri, And fb near 
<* his bead ? Btbrew me, dangerous." And in Every 
Man out of his Htmourt A& H. Sc. I. ** Car. You ^ 
^* ihottld giVt him n French crown itr it x tho boy would 

L 2 •• £nde 
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Mercutio likewife in Romeo and Juliet AjBi II. 
ridiculing the Frenchified coxcombs, has an allu« 
fion to another ftage of this difeafe, when it getd 
into the bones, ** Why is not this a lamentable 
** thing, grandfire, that we fliould be thus 
*' afflifted with thefe ftrange flies, thefe faftiion- 
*' mongers, thticpardotmeZ'-mcfsj who ftand fo 
** much on their new Forms, that they cannot 
** fit at eafe on the old Bench ? * O their bones I 
♦* their bones /'• 

In 

•^ finde two better figures i* that, and a good figure of 

<< their bountie beiide. Faft, Tut, the boy wants no 
*• crownS;^ Car. No crowne : fpeak i'th' fingular num- 

" ber, and wee'le beleeve you" 

5 They have altered this into, O their ions f their tons ! 

Bat the fame allufion Lucio makes in Meafure for Meafure. 

Aft I. •* Thy bones are hollow ; impiety hath made a feaft 

*« of thee!" And Therfites in Troil'us and Creffida. Ad 

ir. " After this the vengeance on the whole champ f or 

«' rather tbs honeach^ for that methinks is the ^urfe dc- 

" pendant on thofe that war for a placket." And Panda- 

rus, or rather (in the n«|a&ccrK) the poet in the conclufion 

of Troijus and Crefiida. 

•* As many as be here of Pandar's hall, 
*• Your eyes half out, weep out at Pandar's fall ; *' 
*« Or if you ^nnot weep, yet give fome groans, 
" Though not for me, yet for your aking hones. 
" Brethren and fiilers of the hold-door trade, 
*' Some two months hence my will fhall here be made : 

. "It 
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In Henry V. Aft in. The French king and 
his nobles are fpeaking contemptibly of Henry 
the Bfth and the Engliih army. 

' ** Duke of Bourb. If thus they march along 
** Unfought withal, but I will fell my dukedom, 
*• To buy a foggy and a dirty farm 
" In that^^r/ nooky ijle of Albion. 

There is a figure in rhetoric named meiqfisj which 
is not unelegandy ufed . when we extenuate and 

undervalue 

'' It fhould be now ; but that my fear is this, 
• '* Some galled goofe of Winchefter would hifs ; 
** Till then, I'll fweat, and feek about for eafes, 
" And at that time bequeath you my difeafes. 



In the firft part of King Henry VI. Aa I.. The Duke of 
Glocefter upbraiding the biflK>p of Winchefter fays, 

** Thou that giv'ft whores indulgences to fin.** 

And prcfently after calls him, Winchefter goofe } which 
phrafe B. Johnfon ufes in a poem, entitled, Jn Execration 
•upon Vulcan. 

And this a fparkle of that fife let Iqofe 
That was lockM up in the Winchefirian poofc 
Bred on the Banck^ in time of poperie. 
When Venus there maintain^ in mifterie- 

.There is now extant an old manufcript (formerly the office- 
,t>Qok of the court-leet held under the jnrifdidiion of die 

L 3 biibop 
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undervalue any thing. The FVenchman there- 
fore calls our ifland fiort »^*y, according to 
the ^ figure it made in the maps, and according 

biflM^ of WindieAtr in SonUiiMark) ia which are snention'd 
the fevertl fees arifing from the brothel-houfes allowed to 
be kept in the biihop^s manoor* with the cuftoms and re- 
gulations of them, die of the articles is, 

Dibis, qui cuftodiwtt mulieres, bahentes rufandam infirmitattnu 

htm^ CfK^ itti fltto|^o[b0c fittp dii|i toontan tettfiiti {|^ 
lonfe, t|^ 9at| an? (itlnif^ of bj^nninB, but ti^at ^ 
te iut out upon sain of maiung a t?ne unto tt^e JLzp 
of c OiillinB^- 

This ficknefs of brenning is alluded to in the fecond part 
of K. Henry IV. Aft II. the late editors did not fee the 
alldfion, and therefore have altered the paflage. '* A 
■* Henry. For the nvotnefh^Fal. Fpr one of them, (be is iq 
*' hell already, and burns poor foals : for the other, &c.** 
'and the andqnity of the difeafe is mentioned in two letters 
printed in the philofophical tranfa£tioi^s. No. 357 and 
365. This might vindicate Shakcfpeare from an anacro- 
liifm, in tnentioniag a difeafe in the reign of SL. Henry VJ. 
which fome think never exified in the world till the reign of 
Henry yiT. about the year 1494. ^^^^ Columbus and U| 
crew returned from the famous expedition to the Indies. 
An^ the fwelling in the groin occafionM by this filthy 
difeafe was call'd a Wincbefttr goofs. But Shakefpeare, as 
a poet, might claim privileges which a hiftorian cannot, be 
the flate of the controvcrfie how it will. 

Juifumam/ifu§re^ avtfihi ionvmiit^iafiugM, 
6 JnfuU naturi tnfuitra. Caef. de bell. Gall. L. V. 
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to tl\e comparifon of it to the great idqis, whicb 
Frenchman-like he conceived of hisow;i country « 
How much more poetical is this, than the alte-< 
ration of the editors into mok-Jhotten ijk ? 
In the firft part of K. Henry VI. Aft L 

*' Daup. Thy promifes are like Adonis* 
«' garden, 
^* That one day bloom'd and fruitful were the 

" next." 

« 

A poet can create : what fignifies it then if the 
grotto of Calypfo, or the gardens of Alcinous 
and Adonis, had not any exiftence but in poetical 
imagination ? '^ Pliny fays, Thai Antiquity bad 
nothing in greater admiration than the gardens of 
the Hefperides and of the kings Adonis and Alcinous. 
i. e. as they exiiled in the defcriptions of the 
poets. Spencer defcribes the gardens of Adonis 
in his Fairy Queen B. III. c. 6. f. 42. and co- 
pies * Homer's dcfcription of the gardens of Al- 
cinous. Shakefpeare had his eye on both thefe 
poets. To omit what Johnfon writes, in Evety 
man out of bis bunwur^ Aft IV. fc. 8. I flufl 
cite Milton. IX, 439. 



7 Pliny L. XIX. c. iv. 
i Horn. Od. n, 117. 
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^* Spot more delicious than thofe gardens feign'd 
** Or of ' revived Adonis^ or renowned 
^ Alcinousy hoft of old Laertes' fon. 

If this place of Milton is not underftood with 
great latitude, there will be a confulion of the 
poetical defcriptions of Adonis' gardens^ with 
thofe little portable gardens in earthen pots 
which they exhibited at the feftival of revived 
Adonis. Arfinoc in Theocritus Idyl. XV. in 
honour of Adonis has thefe gardens in filvcr 
balkets ; but this feftival was celebrated by a 
queen* 

HAP A' AnAAOI KAnOI JIEiTAATMENOI EN 
TAAAPI2K0I? 

APrrpEoii:. 

However the gardens of revived Adonis became 
a proverb for things of fhew without fubftance> 
as well as for what was of little value and perifh- 

lo The ftory is frjcquently alluded to. See Sandy's tra- 
vels p. 209. Maundrell p. 34, 35. Milton himfclf I^ 44j5. 
Zee. Dr. Bentley has taken notice of this [feeming] mifiake 
of Milton ; but never gave himfelf any trouble to examine 
into the meaning of it. Thofe gardens feign" d, i. e. by the 
poets : fo that he didinguiihes them from thofe earthen 
pots planted with herbs and flowers, and exhibited at his 
feftival. 

able. 
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able. '^ In the Caefars of Julian, Conftandne, 
Jiaving fpoken his fpeecb, is thus taken up flioit 
foy Silenus, ^* But would you then, ConftantinCt 
** put off your gardens of Adorns upon us for 
«* things of worth and fubftance ?" " Wha^ 
** reply s Conftantine, do you mean by Adonis* 
*^ gardens ?" " Thofe (fays Silenus) which 
** the women plant with herbs in honour of that 
<* minion of Venus in little earthen pots filled 
*' with dirt, which as foon almoft as they begin 
^* to flourifli immediately wither and decay 
" away.'* Thefe are properly the gardens of re- 
vived Adonis ; Milton therefore might have 
avoided this ambiguity by leaving out revived 
^s th,us. 

** Spot more delicious than thofe gardens feign'd 

** Or of Adonis, or AJcinous 

^* Renowned hoft of old Laertes* fon.** 

Our Shakefpeare*s expreflion is beyond all ex- 
ception and cenfure. 

10 Ka» 2tiX)]yo;y 'AAA* « Ttf? *A^mi^^ xiwwq uq *^ym 
rfdJvf Z KufTetHTvtf iuvre v^oafi^ui i [lege cum Vofi*. COd* 

xepone, abforpt. a prior. Syllab.] at yvvaizif^ tffi, rf rSg 

In 
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In Macbeth Aft III. Macbeth having minrw 
dered Duncan, refolvcs now not to flop ihoit, 
but to deftroy, root and branch, all thofe whom 
he imaged to fland in his ^y, or his pofterity*s 
to the crown. 

«« We have " fcoreb'd the fiiake, not killed it, 
*' She'U clofc and be hcrfelf." 

The allufion is to the ftory of the Hydra, ^e 
htuefeorcVd tbefnake^ we have indeed Hercules- 
like cut off one of it*s heads, and fcorcb*d it, 
as it were, as he did affifted by lolans, hinder- 
ing that one head thus fcorch'd from fprouting 
agdn : but fuch a wound will clofe and cure ; 
our Hydra-Snake has other heads ftill, which 
to me are as dangerous as Duncan's ; particularly 
that of Banquo, Fleance, &c. The allufion is 
learned and elegant. 

1 1 Mr. Theobftld chaagcd this reading into, /c9t€h*dtbe 
fnake. And if the reader likes not my apology for the 
other reading, he is at liberty to efpoufe Mr. Th. alte- 
ration. 'Tis very certain that fcorcht is wrongly printed, 
in Betiunont and Fletcher's Knight of the burning Pefile, 
inflead of /r«7/r-6V. Ad III. 

^ Ihxjmrf. Puiflant Knight of th' burning pcftle hight, 
'* See here another wretch, whom this foul beaft 
^« Hath fe^rch'd [r. fcotcb'J] and fcor'd in this inhn- 
•* man wife." 

I In 



la Macbeth Aft IV. 

«Vl. Witch. Thrice the brincJedCot has mewM. 
*^ 2, Witch. Tbrice and once the hedge-pig whinM. 

^* 3. Witch. '* Harper cryes *ti$ time, 'tis time. 
^^ I. Witch. Roynd about the cauldroo go» 
<^ II^ the poifon'd entrails throw. 

Thrice 

12 Harper, a dog^s name ; one of their famUiars. So 
one of Adeon^s hounds was named. Ovid. Met. Ill, 222. 
jparpa/os, ah a^d^a rapio. Our poet fhews his jgreat 
knowledge in antiquity in making the ^hg give the £gnal. 
Hecact*6 4ogs are mtntioA'd in all the poets almoit« 
Virg. Aen. VI, 257, 

Vifiujui ctmis ufdmrtfir wnhram 
Adveniante ded, 

Thcoc II, 35. 

Hicaten vocat altera, faemam 
Altera ^tfiphonen. Serfentes at^ ^uideres 
XNFiR2tA9 errare canes. Hor. f. i. S* 

ApoUon. L 3. 1 216. 

*0|f(3i vhMe^ XOONIOI KYNBS ffdlyfei^o. 

It (hould be x^oyiai xvrif, in the feminine gender, agree* 
able to the above cited paf&ges from Horace and Virgil : 
and fo Homer, when fpeaking of any thing iniamoos, ill* 
f^minouSj^ or contemptible. I&nce Ovid. Met. XY, 797. 

18 
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Thrice the cat — four times the hedge-hog, &c. 
hgve given fignals for us to begin our mcanti^- 
dons. Thrice and four times, I e. frequently ; 
ierque quaferque. As yet no incantation is be- 
gun ; nor is there any reafon to alter the con- 
text mto twice and cnce^ (which fome have done,) 
cho* three be a ma^cal number, as Virgil fays. 



cc 



'' Numero deus impare gaudet. 



But fuppofe the incantation was begun, the 
numbers three and nine are not always qfed. 
. The "mtdi CSrcc, in jOvid, in her magical ope- 
rations is thus defcribed, 

** '♦ Turn Us ad occafum, bis fe convertit ad 
" ortus/' 

And Statius in the infernal facri^ce. 

Theb. IV, 545, 

< 

^* Lafte j»^/^r Iparfas. 

is to be correAed : he is fpeaking of the prodigies that 
happened at Csefar^s death. 

** Jn^efiroy ctrcumque domps^ it fempla deflrum, - 
** Nodurnos ululaffe canes J*"* 

We fhoold corredl; Noffatrmu, 
13 Virg. eel. VIII. 75. 
J 4 Ovid. Met. XIV, 386. 
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In Jutius Caefar A£t II. Porcia fays to Brutus, 



** To kcejp with you at meals, comfort your bed 
" And talk to you fometimes ?" 



^' This is but an odd phrafe, and gives as odd 
*' an idea,'* fays Mr. Theobald. He therefore 
fubftitutes, '^ conform i But this good old word, 
however difufed thro* modern refinement, was 
not fo difcarded by Shakefpeare. Henry VIII. 
as we read in Cavendi(h*s life of WooUcy, in 
commendation of queen Katherine, in public 
faid, " She hath beene to me a' true obedientt 
*' wife, and as comf&rtabh as I could wilfe." 
And our marriage fervice Mr. Theobald might 
as well quarrel with, as unng as odd a phrafe, 
and giving as odd an idea. 

In the'Midfummer-Night*s Dream, Aft IV. - 

** Oberon. Then, my queen, in *^ filcnccyJa/, 
** Trip we after the night's fhade." 

Infilence fad, i. e. ftill, fober. As Milton dc- 
fcribes the evening, IV, 598. • . 

1 5 He might kaye rememberM that Shakefpeare JiiMfelf 
in the Comedy of Errors. A£i III. ufes the word he WQuU 
change. 

** Comfirt my ilder, chear her^ call her wife. 

16 They have printed it, In pUnce fait, 

I ^ Now 
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<^ Nowoune/ri/ evening on» and twilight gray 
** Had in hct fiber livery all things clad. , 
** Silence accompany^.** 

m 

Thsilfad andy^^^arefyoonymous words, and 
fo ufed formerly^ is plain from many paflages in 
our author. 
In Much ado about Nothing) A£tII. 

<^ Benedick. This can be no tric^ the con* 
^ fimMC was fadif bom." 

And in Milton Vlf 540. 

** He comes, and fettled in his face I fee ■ 

.■ 

•^ '7 Sad refolution and fecure.** 
Sad^ i. e. fober, fedate. 

Spencer in his Fairy Queen. B. I. c. 10. ft. 7. 
^ Right cleanly dad in oomtXj fad atdre.'^ 

i.e. fober, grave. 

And B. 2. c. 2. ft^ 14. 
^ A fober^ and comely courteous dame.** 

17 Sad refohaion andfecure\ «' That's but a^^r^ epithet 
*' for RefplatioB ; The poet gave it, 

<< ^Tsit^ RtfoluHommdfeatri. Or. Sterm/' Bentley. 



< « 
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Thefe few inilatices» among many others that 
may eafily ht given> are fufficient to fliew how 
ingenious commentators may be led into mif- 
takes, when once they indulge their over-refin- 
ing taft, and pay greater complements to their 
own guelTes, than to the expreffions of die 
author. 

SECT. IV. 

THERE is no fmail elegance in the ufe of 
a figure which the rhetoricians call the 
apqfiopffis ; when in threatening^ or in the ex- 
preflion of any other paflion, the fentence is 
brokien, and fomething is Idt to be (upplied. 
'Tis a figure well known for that coinmon 
pai!^ in Virg. Aen, I, 138. 

*< QiaQS qgo-— led motos praeftat compODO^: 
" fludus," 

And Aen. HI, 340. 

^^ Quid puer Afcanius? fuperatne et vefcitur 

" aura ? 
** Quern tibi jam Troja— - 

So in king Lear, Aft 11. 

« 

^^ Lear. No, you unnatural hags, 
^< I will have fuch revenges on you both, 
i *« That 
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<< That all the world fhall— I will do fuch things^ 
** What they are yet I know not.'* 

I mention thefe well-known places to introduce 
others lef^ known. And here I beg leave t6 
explain a paflage m Horace, who ufes this figure 
with the utmoll eleg^ce in his ode to Galatea. 
Venus is introduced jefting on Europe, 

Mox ubikfit fatiSj Abftineto 
Dixit irarum cdidaeque rixae : 
\ Cum tibi invifus laceranda reddei 
Cornua taurus^'-^ 

What then ? Why then treat this odious crea- 
ture as cruelly or— as kindly as you pleafe. 
'Tis an elegance not to be fupplied in words. 
Immediately Venus begins foothing her vanity 
with the dignity of her lover, and with her 
giving a name to a part of the world. Whe- 
ther any commentator has taken notice of this 
beauty in Horace, I don't know : Dr. Bentley 
IS at his old work, altering what he could not 
tafte. 

1 Hon L. II. Od. 27. The Dr. would thus alter the 
paflage, 

J A M tihi I N J u s s u s laceranda reddet 
Cornua. taurus, 

• . This 
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This figure has a veiy near refemblance to 
another called by the Greeks, to vxjifMt vof 
iwovoicnj figura f ratter expeHatumem : when the 
fentence is in fome meafure broken, or fuf- 
pended, and fomewhat added otherwife than 
you expe£ted, Ariflophanes In Plut. f. 26. 

X^. 'AAA* if 0*1 x^u\|/M* Twv IjMttv yig oixdarv 
IIiroTalov iySt^oti «■! 9^ itXiirKroiloif* 

fFeUj ril not conned it from tbee : far of aS n^^ 

domefiics 
I think tbee to be the mofi trufy and^^tbe great efi 

knave. 

*Twas expected he fhould have added, and 
ibe bonefteft. 

I come now to our author, and (hall dte a 
few places, which, as far as I find, have efcaped 
notice, and on that account, have been mended 
or mangled. 

In the Merrry Wives of Windfor, Aft 11. 



ic 
cc 
ic 



Bord. Tho' Page be a fecure fool, and (land 
fo firmly on his wife's—* Frailty % yet I 
cannot put off my opinion fo eafily." He was 
going to fay bonefty *, but correfts himfelf, and 

2 They wo^d read, ^4alty, 

M adds 
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*Jds tiiietpeftedly, fraiUj^ with an cmphafis, 
as in Haiiilfet, Aft I. 

Frailty^ thy name is woman. 

This well fpokin gives furprize to the audicncd ; 
and futprize is no fniall part of wit. 

In Othelto, A<a 1. 

«* Brab. Thou art a villain. 
*« la^o. Thou art a — ^' fenator/' 

Afenator is added beyohd expe&ation ; any otit 
would think lago was going to call him as bad 
names, as he himfelf was called by the fenator 
firabantio. 

Firft part of Henry IV. Ad I. 

i_ 

•« Hotfp. Revolted Mortimer ! 

" He never did fall off, my fovereign lie^e, 

" But by the chance of war — To prove that true, 

«* Needs.no more but one tongue.*^* 

So this paffage flipuld be pointed ; but not a fyl- 
lable altered, ttotfpur is going to fpeak only 
hot treafon •, but correds himfelf by a beautiful 
apofiopefis. 

In Coriolanus, A6l U. Merienius fpeaking of 
Coriolanus> 

« Where 
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«« Where is he wounded ? ^oL Vth* Ihoukier^ 
** and i*th* left arm i there will be large cicatrices 
** to ihew the people, when he ihall fbuid for 
" his place. He received in the rcpulfe of 
•* Taixjuln fereft hurts i'th* body. A&h. Qfte 

•• i'th* neck, and ' two i'th* thig h > t hcrc'a 

•* nine that I know.*' 

The old man, agreeable to his charafter, is mi- 
hutely particular : Seven wounds f let me fee ; cne 

in the necky two in the tbif^ Na^ I am furc 

there are more % there are nine that I hum of. 

la the Merchant of Venice. Adt IL 

** ttmnnhf. I cannot get a fervice. No ! t 
»* have tit^tt a tongue in my head ! Well, If 
^« any man in Italy have a fairer table, ifhich 

** doth offer to iwear upon a book^ ^1 Ihall 

♦* have good fortune i go to, here's a fimple 
*« line of life, Jkc. Launcelot fpeaks this, look^ 
ihg Oh his hand : [a fairer table which doth o^eT 
to fwear upon a hooky] for the hand ttiufk be un^ 
covered when a perfon takes his oath on the Bi« 
ble. The break is caTy to be Supplied, and jytx- 
ftances of the like nature frequently occur. 

3 They liave {i^nted it, Andont tot Vth" t^i^l 

Ma Itj- 
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In:Miicbeth, Aft II. 

■•• Macb. To know my deed 'twere befi 

" not know myfelf.** 

To know nrj deed ! JW, rather than foy ^twere heft 
noS bunv wgielf. 

In OthcUo, Aft V. 

«* Put out the light, and then — put out the light ! 
•« If I quench thee, &c." 

Othello' enters with a taper (not with a fword, 
for he intended all along to ftrangle his wife in 
her bed) aftd in the utmoft agony of mind fays, 
he has a caufe for his cruelty, a caufe not to be 
named to the chaft ftars : 'tis fit therefore Defdc- 
mona fhould die. F II put out the light and then — 
ftrangle h,cr, he was going to fey : but this recalls 
9 thoufand tender ideas in his troubled foul : he 
ftops fhort— - If I quench the taper ^ how eafy 'tis 
to reftore its former light ; but^ Defdemonay if 
cnce I put out thy lights &c. 



a. 



SECT. V. 



IH A V E often thought, in examining the va- 
rious corre6tions of critics, that if they had 
taken more care of commas and points, and had 

beci^ 
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been kfs fond of their own whims and conceits, 
they might oftener have retrieved the authorH 
words and fenfe. As trifling as this may ap- 
pear, yet trifles fhould not be always over- 
looks. Suppofing fome paflages in Horace 
and Milton had been better pointed and lefs 
changed, would Dr. Bentlcy's editions hav6 
been lefs learned ? For inftance, the lyric poet 
in ridicule of the vulgar opinion of the tranfmi- 
gration of fouls, as well as to Ihew the inhuma- 
nity of fiulors, feigns a dialogue between the 
ghoft of Archytas and a mariner, who find^ 
Archytas* body on the fliore. The mariner 
tauntingly alks him what availed ail his aftro- 
logy and geometry, lince he was to die fo 
fhortly ; [Morituro : on this word depends 
moft of what foHows] The ghoft replies, ** Oc- 
" cidit & Pelopis genitor, &c. fVbat wonder^ 
fince demigods and heroes have died ? Jfy^ ai^wers 
the miriner quickly, and your Pythagoras too^ ftm 
all bis ridiculous talk of the tranfmigration of fouls. 

*' Naut. Habentque 
" Tartara Panthoiden, &c.'* 

Archytas takes him up with great gravity, 

'* Judice te, non fordidus auftor 
" Naturae verique.** 

M 3 Then 
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Then be goc« on, letting him know how 4II n^w- 
Jkind muft come to their long home by vjiriou^ 
wftjrs ^ and gives his trade a touch of fatyre» 

" Eidtio eft avidis mare nautis. 

Pr. Bentley here by reading avidum deftroys the 
poinancy. However the inhuman failor leavea 
the body unburied on the (hore, deaf tp th^ in-* 
treaties of Archytas. 

Of all the odes in Horace the thirteenth of 
the fecond book feems to be written in the trueft 
fpirit. It muft be fupppfed to be uttered imn 
mediately, when l\t juft efcaped the fall of a 
tree ; he fcarcely recovers hi!?)f6lf> but pourf 
Q\it this imiH'ecation, 

** ' Die et nefafto te pofuit die, 
•* (Quicunque primum) et facrilega nianu 
\^ Produxit, Arbos, &c, 

** Hie vQ:icna colchica, 
•* Et quicquid ufquam concipitur ncfas 
« Traftavit." 

The fentcnce is dcfigncdiy embarraflcd, and the 
verfcs arc broken, and run one into the other 

I Ji/umt 0, nefafto tt ptfuit Hi 
Quicunque frimum, &c. 
Jlle vea^a CoI<ba^ 
Et juicquid, (s^c. So Dr, Bcntlcy coire£b. 

Z with 
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with great art, Illi venena colcbica ef quicqt^dj 
&c. AU is contrived to (hew the hurry and con« 
fufion of the poet. As foon as he gets breath, ' 
the firft refledion is very natural upon the dann 
gers confUntly threatning human life. 

*' Quid quifque vitet, nunquam homini fatis 
** Cautum eft in horas. Navita Bofphorum 
" Pdcnus perhorrefcit ; ncque ultra 
Caeca timent aliunde fata." 

I fhould like this reading timent better, if au« 
thorized by any book : for the tranfitipn, from 
the lingular to the plural, is not only an elc . 
gant variety, but even the verfe feems tq ^e^ 
quire it. — ^The poet next begins to think how 
pear he was vifiting the regions below, and fee-* 
ing his lyric friends ; ^t the very mentioning of 
whom, he ftarts out into enthufiaftic rapture, 
and forgets every misfortune of human life. 
This is the true fpirit and geniu,s of lyric poetry. 
In the feventh epode a flight pointing fets to 
right the following verfes, 

! P^&i^ juventasy et verecmdus color 
Reliquit ; ojja felle ami£Ja luridd. 

My 

2 Fugit Jim/entMSt ti veretund^s tohr 
Ee/ijuit 9ffa ptIU tufiiHa lugida. 

M 4 ' " Qulb^s 
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^ youth isfiedy and nq blooming colour has for^^ 
faken me : nrf bones are covered witbjkin all wan 
and pale. 

And in the fecular poem : 

^ Vcfque veraces cecinijfe^ Parcae^ 
(^odfemel diSum efiftabilifque rerum 
Terminus fervet ! ) bona jam feratlis 
Jungite fata. 

Andye^ O weird Jifters^ ever true in your prophe^ 
tic verfesy (and^ oby may a ftaUe period of thefe 
things preferve what ye have once declared!) add 
happy deftinies to thofe already pqft. 

*T I S tinie now to return to our dramatic 
poet ; apd, I fhaU here lay before the reader fome 

'* Quibtts verbis dim offenfus vir magnus Julius Scaliger, 
^is, inquit^ dicat colorem nliquiffe offpi T non tgitur debuii 
diare offa amiSapelU, fed reliquijfe p^iiem M^icientm ojfa^ 
<' Nihil hac cenfura juftius clariufve did poteil/* So far 
Bcndey ; he alters therefore the paflage thus ; 

Fugit jwventas ; // 'iferecundus color 
Reliquit ORA^ feile arnica htrida. 

3 Thus printed in Dr. Bentley's edition, 

Vofque *vgraees ceciniffe Parcae, 
Sluod femel diSvm stabilis per aevvm 
Jezininus fervet^ bona jam pera^i^ 
^ungittfat^. 

few 
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few paflages, where ndt a word is changed, but 
only the pointing ; and (hall fubntiit to his judg- 
ment whether or no any further alteration is re- 
cjuired* 

In Meafure for Meafure, Aft IV, 

•* Aug. But that her tender fhame 
<^ Will not proclaim againft her mdden lofst 
•* How might flie tongue me ? * Yet reafba 

" dares her. No : 
** For my authority bears a credent bulkf 
^^ That no particular fcandal once can touch ; 
•* But it confounds the breather." 

fFere it not for ber maiden modefty^ bow might tbo 
Lady proclaim my guilt f Tet (jou^U fay) fhe bos 
reafon on herjide^ and that xvill make her dare to do 
it. I think not\ forny authority is offuch weighty 
fc?r. 

The Taming of a Shrew, Aft I. 

*^ Petn Such wind as fcatters young men thro^ 
" the world, 
*^ To feek their fortunes farther than at hom^ 

4 Tet rea/on dares ber : 

^* The old folio impreffions read, yet reafin dans her »o >— > 
** perhaps, dares her note : i. e. allies her voice : frights 
f« )ier ftpoi fjpeaking.'^ Mr. Theobald. 

♦* Where 
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** Where fmall experience grows ^ But in a few, 
^^ Signior Hortentio thus it (Upds with me, 
♦^ Ambnio my Father, &c.'* 

InCoriolanus. AdL 

*^ Mar. May thcfe fame inftruments which 
*' youprofiEUie, 
^^ Neva: found mor<r ! whm drums and trum-r 

♦* pets fhall 
** Fth* field prove flatterers, let courts and cities 
^* Be made all of falfe-fac'd foothing. 
** When Heel grows foft as the Parafite's filk, 
•* Let Him be made an overture for th' wars.** 

Marcus Coriolanus fays this after a flourifh of 
drums and trumpets, and the acclamations of 
the people : The whole difficulty of the pafTage, 

5 ButinafpWf viz. Wordii/eii faucis. 
Which is thus corrected in a late edition,, 

•* Where fmall experience grows but in a Mew." 

I leave this to the reader^s ridicule. In Hamlet Fqlonius 
thus fpeafcs tp his daughter 

" In pew, Ophelia 
^' Do not believe his vows, for they are broken/' 

In JC. Henry VIII. AaiL 

« Qenf. I'll tell you in a little." 

(if 



(if any) confift^ in tbQ l«ft lim, ** Let Him, 
^c.'^ Which h^ (p^aks ftnkipg bis hand upon 
hi^hwrt: i^h^i^HSu M thQ Grammarianf ttrm it 
The f4it9n n<K iSmng thl% have ftraiigely ai^^ 
teFe4 U)« vhol^* 

In CymWine, Aft V. 

<« Pofthumus. Mufti repent? 
** I carniot do it; better than in gyvei, 
*^ DefirM, more than conftrain'd. f To f^ti^fie,' 
«* Clf of my freedom *tis the main part) take 
^« Nq ftrifter render of me, than my allt" 

Mift 1 npmt f (fayfli Pofthumus in prifon) / cai^ 
not ripem htter than fuwh$ gyves % defir^d^ more 
tlnm ^^nffoiffd. ^0 miike wbia JatufaSien I eon 

for ni(f fffenciSy (if this iij as realfy UiSj the main 
parf kft tf wy freedamy) take no firiaer fknewder 
^ nut than ms ally wf life and fortune. 

In OthcllQ, Aft I. 

The Moor is afking leave for Defdemona to 
jgo with him to Cyprus, 

6 Tis printed in Mr. TheobaId*8 editioUji by coDJoftan^ 

^Q futile 9 
I foff mjfriidm. 

I ^^ I there- 
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" I therefore beg it not, 
«* To pleafe the palate of my appetite, 
^ Nor to comply with heat, (the young eflfefts,) 
*^ In my ^ defunA and proper {atisfa£tion : 
^^ But to be free and bounteous to her mind/' 

I dtnft heg it merely to fUafe ny appetite^ rm to 
ctnnpifwitbluftfulbeat^ {which are youthful affeili- 
ens) in pry own fatisfaSion^ which iSy as it were^ 
dipmS^ ani proper to my age^ being declined into 
the vale of years : But I beg it in con^liance to 
Defdemona^s mind. The word defunSl is not to 
be taken ftridUy here as fignifying abfolutely 
dead ; but almoil fo ; or from the iat. defunSus 
it might mean, dUcharged from youthful ap* 
petite, and proper to his age and charadben 
So afterwards. Aft 11. lago fays, ♦' When the 
blood is niade dull with the a£b of fport, 
there fhould be (again to inflame it, and to 
^ve faticty a frefh appetite) lovelinefs in fa- 
vour, fympathy in years, manners and beau- 
** ties : all which the Moor is defeHive in.** 
Now if any alteration were to be propofed, 
inftead of defunli the propereft word feems 
defeSly 

*< In my defea ^d proper fatisfa£tion, 

6 Tbcjr read, diftina. 

I In 
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In which fenfe the Latins ufe defe&us ; and 'tis 
well known how frequently in Shakefpeare's 
time they made Latin words £ngliih. Tacitus 
in Annal. L. IV. c. 29. Lenfuluj JcneSutis eX" 
tremaej Tutero defedto corpare. And Martial^ 
L. 13, Ep. 77. 



Dulcia defeSd modulatur cafmina lingua 
** Cantator cygnus fimeris ipfc fui/* 



Or what if, with a (lighter variation ftill, we read ? 



cc 
cc 



I therefore beg it not - 
To pleafe the palate of my appetite, ' 

** Nor to comply with heat, (the young effeds 
*^ hi tne defun£t) and proper fatisfa£Hon ? 
'^ But to be free and bounteous to her mind.'* 

i. e. The youthful affeftions being m me defunft^ 

&c. 

In K. John, A£t L Philip Faulconbridge has 
been jufl: knighted. 

^* Phil. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave 

•* a while ? 

«• Gurn. Good leave, good Philip. \ ' 

** Phil. Philip, Sparrow^' }2imts. 

f « There's toys abroad j'afton PU tcU thee more.**. 
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Mr. V&pi thtii ttpUahi ic> *' Call me Pluhp t 
•' T6u iMy ad wttll Call tfte fpmtit » t*hilip 
** Mng a ediftflidii licune fbf a tiuA« ' fpwfow.'* 
*TIs not to be WOftdef'd that Kfr. Theobald 
ibtuM turn a deaf ear to wh&t^^er Mr. F<ipt 
offers by way of criticifm : he thdvfttfe altera 
the place thus, Philip.! j^e me J anus. With- 
out (ihang^g a. word), why fhould we not read, 
taking the whbie in Mr. 'P6'p^& tenfe ? 

** Gurh. Good leave, good Philip. 
«« Phil. Phiiip? Sfim^! Jatfieii 
** Theresa toys sybroAd > anob I'U tcU tfaft-mote?* 



• , 



S So ftior lit bis p6eift mtitle3» thb Sj^arrpw. and Dove ; 

■ ■ ■ * ■ * * * # 

• • • I » 

• 

And in the workes of G. Gafcoigne^ ^Efq; p. 28$. Load. 

Ti&f prat/i of Philip Sparrvw. 
.Q/aU tJife fyrds that I dQO haw^ 



SECT. VL 

BU T are thh^ noorr^i at ^1 cfipt incd the 
copies of ShAtefpMre ? Fer^pB more than 
tnte any dR« book, publifhed fince the invemion 
of printing. But thefe errors may often be ac- 
counted 



counted for, and th^ caufc once knoiMi, the ctiro^ 
will follow of courfe. 

Not only the Words in all languages art evttr' 
fleeting, but likewife the n^annir of Ipelling 
thoie words is fo very va^e and indetenninajt^ 
that almoft every one v^tries it according to hit 
own whim and fancy. This is not bnly.ftue of 
the iliore bariMrous countries, but was likewife 
the ^e of the more polite languages of the 
Greeks and Romans. The fpelling of Viigil 
difTer'd from that of Ennius y and later Romans 
ventured to vary from even the ' Auguftaii age ; 
Nor were the * alterations lefs in the Oredaqi 
language I and every copntry followed their own 
pronunciation, and fpek in a great meduxt Wr 
cordingly. 



I 



Augoftus himfelf had little regard to ftn6 dfdi^graphy 
as appears in Suetonius's life of Aug. led. 89* 

2 Some letteh were added by EpichtftAds and itenonidesJ 
A fpecimien of the manner in which R6ifiet*S eitlki copies 
were wHtten, is as follows t 

MENIN AEAE TMEA nEAEIAAEO AKRiAEOt 
OAOMENEN HE MYPIAKHEOIZ AAFEA THEKEhf 
nOAAAS AtnHTHIMbS HSTlOiAZ AIAI DPOIAnSEN' 
HEPOON AYT0£ A£ FEAOPIA TEYKHE KYN£££nf 
OidM0I£I T£ HAtt AIOX AE TfeAk^TO B6a!I 
EKt O At TArfPOTA AIAXTETEW EMtAMtlS ' 
Atp£A££ tfe FAt^AU ANAPON lU Ald£ AktOAAfift. 

it 
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: It may be pmper^ in order to afcertain fome 
readings in our author^ juft to obferve, that in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth the fcholars wrote 
mUffcient^ taulk^ cbauncij &c. keeping to the 
broader manner of pronunciation ; and added a 
letter often to the end of words, ^sfimncj refileffe^ 
&c. fomedmes to give them aftronger tone as, 
do^j ' wee^ meiy &c. the y they exprefled by />, 
aSf' amCj hodii^ &c. Tho' many other inftances 
may be ^ven, yet the generality of thofe writers 

3 As trifling as thefe obfervadons may appear, yet they 
kre not to be too flightly pafsM over by our critic : There 
b a corrupted p^ge in Shakefpeare, which may hence 
be'inore truly than hitherto, corfeded. In Julias Cadar. 
^ II. tkc old wnting was thus. 

*' Danger knows full well • 
. V That Qstbx is more dangerous than He. 
' •* Wbb arb two lions. Uttered in one day, 
** And I thie elder and more terrible 1 

. ' •* And Csefar ihall go forth. '* 

■' ■ • •• 

TK^re was fome ftroke of the pen at the end of the letter 
r, which made the printer mi&ke it for an /& : fo he gave 

it tts, 

'* Wb. Hf arb twa lionsL littered in one day.** 
"... 
Mr, Th, reads very ingenioufly " Wb wbrb two /ions, 

te. But my reading is nearer the traces of the original, aiid 
the flopping gives a greater propriety to the fentence. Be- 
fides accuracy is of the very eflcnce of criticifm. 

paid 
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paid very little regard either to etymology or 
pronunciation, or the peculiar genius of our 
language, all which ought to be confidered. An 
to Shakefpeare, he did not feem to take much 
care about the printing of thoTe plays, which 
were publiihed in his life» but left it to the 
printers and players ; and thofe plays, which 
were publiihed after his death, were liable to 
even more blunders. So that his fpelling being 
often faulty, he fhould thence be explained by 
Tome happy gyeffing or divining faculty. This 
feems one of the eafieft parts of criticifm ; and 
what Englifli reader thinks himfelf not mailer 
of fo trifling a fciencc ? When he i'eceives a 
letter firom his friend, errors o( this kind are ao 
impediment to his reading : and the reafoh is, 
becaufe he generally knows his friend's drift and 
defign, and accompanies him in his thoughts and 
exprellions. And could we thus accompany the 
diviner poets and philosophers, we ihould com-* 
mence criticks of courfe. However I will meh- 
tion an inftance or two of Wrong fpelling in ouf 
poet, and leave it to the reader to judge, whether 
fuch trifling blunders have been fufficiendy 
reftored. 

In Hamlet* Aft III* in Mr- Theobald's cdi* 
tion, p. 301* the place is thus printed : 

N *• Hamlet* 
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<< Htmkt. For thou doft know, oh Damon 
" dear, 
^ This realm difinwtjed was 
•* Of Jove himfdfp aad now peigns here 
♦* A very» very Paddock* 

** Hor. You might have rhim'd/' 

The old copies read, Paicock^ Paiocke and 
pajocke. Mr. Theobald fubftitutcs Paddock^ as 
(jc^neft the traces of the corrupt fpelling : Mr. 
P<^, Peacock •, (much nearer furely to Paicock^ ^ 
than Mr. Theobald's Paddock) thinking a fable 
is alluded to, of the birds chufing a king, in- 
ftead of the eagle, the peacock. And this read- 
jDg of Mr. Pope's feems to me exceeding right. 
Hamlet, very elegantly alluding to the friend- 
fliip between Pythias and his fchool- fellow Da- "^ 
man, calls Horatio, his fchool-fellow, Damon 
dear 5 and lays, this realm was difmantled of 
Jave bimfelfy (he does not fay of Jove's bird, 
but heightening the compliment to his father, 
of J eve bimfelfj) and now reigns hcre^ a very Pea- 
cock ; meer ftiew, but no worth and fubftance. 
Horatio anfwers, 

" You might have rhim'd : 

i. e. you might have very juftly faid, 
" A very, very 4fs.*^ 

I Nqw 



Mqw Ek>r4tH)'s reply wqu14 hnve ]q& 'm ppir 

nwcy, h^d ]HUml^ (»^^i bU ungk> 4 paddock % 
for furely ^ toad or * piwJdQcJc is s^ ffiuch viler 
animal than an afs. 

Again, in that well-^known place vher^ the 
ghoft fpeaks to Hamlet, nothing, as it feems to 
me, fhould be altered but a trifling Ipelling : 

** * Cut off 8vcn in tha bloffoms of my fin, 
*« Unhouzzled, difappomted, unanealM/' 

Ukhovsei^^d, t. s. ]^ having received the 
iacrament. )^OH{et« is th^ euchariit or fkcramcnc 
^OL. yoA. L^. h^ioh : to fu^ttfel, i$ to ^g^ve 

4 Ti^ word is ftill us'd in fome paj-ts of Englau4 ? ffopi 
the Ao^loS. patia> ^«£/0. Germ. paD^e* So in Macbeth. 

« I Witch. I come, I come Grimalkin. 

Afamiiiar calls 'witb the voice of a eafk 

« 2 Witch. Padock calls." 

Jnothir familiar calls <vuitb the croaking of a toad* 

This Paflage in Macbeth has not been rightly underftopd. 

5 Mr. Ttieobald has very rightly explained this paffagc : 
but why inilead of difapfointed he fubititutes unapfointei^ 
I ©mH iif4 apy repjbp ; nor do<ss hf jiiniiHf givc^y. In 
fome editions, without any authority or critical ikill, they 
have printed, 

VnhoufePd^ unanoinftd^ unanneaPd, 

N a the 
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the (acrament to otic on his death- bed : And 
Certes ims a jeer ct kfi it is lawful to be boufeled. 
Chaucer in the parfon's tale, p. 212. 

Spenoer« B, i. c. 12, ft. J7. 

** His own two hands, for fuch a turn moft fit. 
The bottflifjg fire did kindle and provide. 
And holy water thereon fprinklcd wide." 






i. e. the facramental fire. Alluding to the an^ 
jcicnt * cuftom of marriages. Disappointed,' 
haying mified of my appointment by the 
prieft ; not confefled and been abfolved. Ap- 
fointment is fo ufed in Meafure for Meafure, 
Aft III. Tour befi appointment make witbfpeed ; 
i. e. what reconciliation for your fins, what pe- 
nance is appointed you. Unanneil*d, not 
having the laft anttepl^nge, extreme undlion : 
attdeD, anoyled^ from the Lat. oleo imSus. This 
word I find ufed by Holingfhed, in the Itfe of 

' 6 Sec Plutarch. I/i ^ajt. Roman, And hence Ovid is 
to be explained in Epiil. XIII. ;^. 9. Hypermneilra to 
Lynceus. 

•* MefatertcHE iicet^ quem non violavimus, uraty 
And Lib. II. Art. Amat. jr. 597. 






IJla nfiri capUnt fjijam captanda futabunt) 
^uos faciunt jujfos ignis et unda miros^ 

K, John I 
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K. John ; fpeaking of the interdi&icm laid on 
the King and this land fay the Pope, he adds, 
^ It was not fo ftreit, for there were diyeife 
< . places occupied with divine iervice all that 
< time» by certeine priviledges purchaied either 
^ then or before. Children were alfo chriftened^ 
^ and men J^ttCeleD and aitllOtteD through aU 
^ the land, except fuch as were in the bill of 
excommunication by name exprefled." I 
cannot here but admire the ignorance as well as 
boldnefs of thofe editors, who have changed thia 
undoubtedly genuine reading. 

In Othello, AftV, 

" Tve rubb'd this young ^at almoft to the fenfe 
" And he grows angry." 

I^o is fpeaking of Roderigo, a quarrelfome and 
lewd young fellow. Now of all birds a ^ail 
18 the moft quarrelfome and lewd, a fit emblem 

of this rake. The Romans fought them as we 
fight our cocks. Ovid. Amor. L. II. eleg. VL 

Ec^e coturnices inter fua praelia vivum. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft II. Antony fays 
of Oftavius, His quails ever beat mine. The 
lewdnefs pf this bird is mei^tion'd by Xepophon 

N 3 ift 
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In his mcmoirt 6f Sottates^ L. it c. i ■. Ou A 

j^ iKk(t itrri Xetfvt(»^, oTdif off fOPTttES n^ hi tttfittH 
ifrfof triv t5< ^nXu»t (ptDVitv f ? c^idt/j&ciV >^ rif IX^r/Ti 

liva\9^i(t^aij f47$ 3^J^tfdK ifiitMn&n i Ate theft 

n(^t other crituures that iy teafon nf their wanton- 
Mfs^ as quails and partridges^ ^hiih tkr$* a lap- 
tivUus deJUre df ihiitfemakt run )d their tall^ Hoid 
^f aUfmfe 6f dangir^ and thus fall into the fportf- 
men^sjkares ? Hence it feems no bad etymolq^ 
which f6me give of this word (}kail^ deriving it 
from the Greek xoAir^, in allufion to it's calling 
for it*s mate. In Troilus and Creflida, A6t V. 
young wanton wenches are tfieU^phoHcdly named 
pails. Therfites calls Agamemnon, An honefi 
fellow and one that loves pails. The quail there- 
fore, male or female, is a juft emblem of the 
followers of Venus in either fex. But confider- 
ing it too as a fighting bird, how properly is it 
apply*d to Rodcrlgo, who foolilhly followed 
Defdemona, and at laft, quarrelling with Cafiio* 
was killed irt the fray ? Can we doubt then, but 
that Shakefpeare originally intended to write, 

Tve rubb*d this young quail a\tno{\: to the fenfe. 
And he grows angry ?'* 

He intended, I fay, to write, 'ai he pcthaps then 
Q>elt it, quaky and omitting the ld& letter, the 

tranfcriber 
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tranfcriber gave us a ftrange kind of word, 
which fome of the editors have altcr'd into 
kndt and pab : the nieaning of which words, as 
applicable to this place, is not in my power to 
explain. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft II. 

** AntofPf. Say to me, whofe fc«tune fliall 

** rife hi^er, 
** Caefar*s at mine ? 
Soothfayer. " Caefar*s. Therefore, O Antony, 

" ftay not by his fide, 
*• Thy Daemon (that's thy fpirit which keeps 

«' thee) is 
'* Noble, couragious, high, untt^atchable, 
** Where Caefar's is not. But near him thy 

** Angel 
" Becomes A fear^ as being o'crpowcr'd ; and 

" therefore 
" Make fpace enough between you;" 

A letter is here omitted, and we muft read 
afeard. So the word is fpelt in Spencer, B. VI. 
c. I. ft. i^. 

" Againft him ftoutly ran, as nought afe ard." 

'Tis often lifed by Sliakefpeare. Merry Wives 
of Windfor, Aft HI, Slend. / care not for tbat^ 

N 4 hut 
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hu$ thai I am afFeard. Macbeth, Aft IV, Wear 
il>qu thy wrings ^ His titk U afFeard. And elfc-- 
whcrQ. . There is indeed a paflage in Spencer*si 
F^iry ..(^een^ B. Y. c 3. ft. 22. That may. 
fecm to vindicate the received i^eading, which is» 

as follows. 

, . . . . » 

As for this lady which bejheweth here^ 

hnot(I' wager) Florimetat^ att 5 

But fime fair franitm^ fit for fich a fear 

Vibat hy wis fortune in his haiidiid fall. 






Fitforfuch a fear^ i. €4 jBt for fuch ^ fearful per-, 
fpn, fuch a coward \ as perhaps fome niight-> 
think it fhould be interpreted. But thi^ place in 
Spencer is wrongly fpelt, and it fhoyld l^ thus^ 
^sfritten. 

But fome fair fratinion^ fif for fuch a fere. 

But fome loofe creature fit for fuch a compa- 
nion. Fere is fo ufed by Spencer and ^Chaucer. 
So that Spencer and Shakefpeare fliould both 

7 A paflage in Chaucer I would hence cotrtt&. : In the 
F4:ologues of the Canterbury Tales., f. 1 66.. 

*' A Monke thcr was fayr for the maiftery, 
V An outi:idery that loved vencry." 
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be correAed.. .Tbje.iloiy is taken from -Pkurc^ 
in. his life of. Antony. .AijA)» .tjij* ;tu;^iji» «^ 

f^(F^»h The X^in^ tranflator 13 :7i^cmg herCar 
Tuvii is his Genius,, npt chance w fortmie^ 

yap voq Aai/Awv rov runs (poiiTrxi Xf yoivfi^ m iu 
V\j;ti\o? orAv Jf xaft* ai!TJi^:^V3f* txBMr ywclai TAIIEI* 
N0TEP02 iyyiV«v1<^, i^ ArKNNEZTEPOS J Hut* 
p. 930. E. Which paffage ftronly coftfirms ttif 
emendation. V The-allufion is tothat {belief of thqj 
^cien|!$> "vihich ^fenander fo finely exprefles, '^ 

£y6u ( ywppi^pa fMOToiXwyiq t? jSisf*^ ' 

It feems to me it (hould be tntiSf 

«, A^tonk^tlfcif wan fe-c fcsr th0 mifteiy. ^ ;^ 

i. e. ''There was a Monk, a proper companion and hi^ 
l^/tbet/br tlO^ MioUklfK prdfeffion, [fo JiJftefj is v£td hf 
** the old writers ;] An outrider ^ &c. i. e. one not confined 
" to his cloyfter, but a rider abroad and a lover of hunt- 
^ ing.*' This word is wrongly fpelt in B. Johnfon's Si- 
lent Woman. A^ ^I. Sc. V- " MtHTofit. Dear L94y» \ 
'> am courtly* I tell you, and I muft have mine earet banr 
** queted with pleafant and wittie conferences, pretty girds, 
** fcof&» ^d daliance in her, that I mean to choofe for mir 
* BeJpBeere, read, ted-fire,'** i. e, a bed-fdlpw : fo/Anr* 
iHg/erff apky fellbw, nfed by Chaucer, and by Beaumont 
qpd Fletcher in the two Noble Kinfmen. A€t IV. /Asy. 
fbeeres, read, j^Iof-f^^i. This- word w W originallx 
|rom the Danes. 

■ ■ ■• I Tk 
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The phaofdphfcal mciafting the emperof Mafcas 
Afttodintis lets us iiitb. L»V;f. 27. • J^dift^^ti 

ite^^ Sr^ /s li^iy J Ixtfrs ni( i|^ Xo)^. And OUf 

karned S^titcf. B. z. c. 12. ft. 47. 

^liey in thai placi bkn GehIva Midll: 
J^a that ^l^HdfsmTf to wbimtbe taft 
Of, l^t^ ami ge^iraiiPn rf ail- . 
fiat IhM^ pertamty in cbarge fairticubit ^ 
Wb$ wmirfHii things canamingdur w^ati^ 
Jndftrange phantoms dothUtus^tfir^e^ 
And oft of feerefiUsbidsMsbemari : . ; : 1 
Slfot is our Sjslf ; who [n wb^X (^^ we do, not 

Tet each ehtb inbtrnfitf it well ^ei^t tale. 

The fame dory is alluded to io Macbeth, hOi lU. 

T^hert is none kut he 

Whcfe being 1 do fear : and under him 

^ Genius is rebuild ; as it isjaidj 
Anloufs WIS 6y Caefar. 

Thefe paflages a little confidered will fhew in a 
fine light that dialogue between OdUvius and An-* 
tony, in Julius Caefar, A&V. where 0£taviu& 
vSss his controuling and checking genius : 
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** Ant. Oftavius, lead your h^xAt fdftljr on, 
" Upon the left hand of the eyert field. 

« Oa. Upon the right h^d /, keep tboH the 
^Meft. 

•* Artt Why do you crofs rtic in this e*igetit ? 

^ Oft. 1 do not dfOfs you, Ht Ivnlidofi: 



•f 



Twas a common opinion Jikewxfe TOnxmg the 
encleflts, that^ whon any great evil befel dusitH 
thdy ift^ i&x&ktn by their guardian Godt. 
JEioir btebtilul ii this rcprefented in H4)iner and 
yu:giL^ The heavenly power^ that ulually jMm^ 
te&ed the herd» deferts hitn jufl! before hii noA. 
Pliftarch tfiUs us in his life of Antony^ dtlt^ bo'* 
fore he killed himfelfi a great noift of all itaa&^ 
ner of inftruments was heard in the air, fuch as 
Was ufbdly ndade at the feafts of Bacchij^ ^ it 
Teemed to enter at one gate of the city, and* 
traverfing it quite through, to go Out at the gate 
which the enemy lay before : this fignified, ai 
^tWJis interpreted, that Bacchus, his guardiafl 
Cod, had forfaken him. This circumftance 
our poet has introduced in Antony and Cleo* 
patra. Aft IV: 

'^ t. Sold. Peacp, whatnoife? 
•^ I. Sold. lift, lifk! 
« 2. Sold. Hark 1 

** I. Sold. 



\ 
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Jf^^ifd m$b their iniqmfies^ mtbdrmif 
HU pre finc0 from among thm^ amf avert 

Mi4 boil y^ff 

But I am commencing commentator, ^hcn my 
province is only criticifm : to return therefore— r 
|f the omiffipn of a fingle letter occafions fuch 
confufion in modern languages, what will it not 
doin thcGreek and Latin ? I will juft mention an 
inftance of this fort. In Ovid. Amor. III. XII. 2 1 . 

^^ Per nos ScyUa, patri canos furata capillos, 
*^ Pube premit rabidos inguinibulque canes.'' 

But fbme copies read caros^ from which word a 
let»r is pmMi^ and it flipuld \^ written claros. 

** Patri claros furata capillos. 

For thus the hair of Nifus is defcribed in Ovid 
Met. Vm. fi. 

" — Cui SPLENDIDCS oftro 

^^ ibit^r hoQoratos medio de vertice canos 
*^ CiLiNis inhaerebat, magni fiducia regni.'' 

Virg. Georg. I. 405. 

1 1 Perhaps too Milton had in his mind what Joiiephus 
relates, that a voics was heard before the deilrudioB of 
Jerufalem, fappofed of the guardian Angels fbrfaking the 
Jewiih temple : Lei us depart hence, ^i\aSaiw[ki9 lylet/Ofv. 
Igfeph. de bell. Jud. L. 7. Et 
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TibuUus, I, 4* 

Carmim Pur»ur e a ^ Njfi coma, 

Cvid. art. amat. L i. 

jR&f PuRPUR EOS Nifi furata capillos. 

Here purpureos lapillos is exaftly the fame as 
the above r/<ir^j capillos : i. e. fpkndid) fhining 
bright, (^c. And ^ncer uies it in this fenfe. 
B. V. c. lo. ft. i6. 

** The Morrow nejrt appeared with purplje 

Ic follows therefore according to all critic^ fukst 
that inftead of canos or caroSj we flipuld read, 

-""---^Patri Clarqs furaia capillos. 

Again: Phitarch in the life of Caclar, p.7r7. E. 
tells us that the Belgae, a pec^le of old Gaul, 
were conquered by the Romans, and that they 
fought like cowards, AIXXPAZ »yuifiv»iAms, Bu( 
Caefar himfelf, from whom Plutarch has the 
ftory, fays quite otherwife, L. H. c. x. Acri- 
TER in eo loco pugnatum eft. Hoftes impeditos no-- 
ftri influmine aggrejft^ magnum eorum numerum oc^ 
(iderunt : per eorum corpora relifuos Audacis- 

SIME 
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feiM? tfonfire conantes^ multitudine telorum reptde- 
runt. Who can doubt then but fome of the old- 
eft books having ISXP AS, a carelefs tranfcriber, 
trafting to his conje<5tures, wrote AllXPnS, 
iRrhercas he ought to have written IDXTPXlX, a 
letter only being negligently omitted : Wx^s^ 
tiyuntrxfAiwi, audociffime, acriterpraeJiantes. By 
riiis, which fcarce deferves the name of an alte- 
;ration in words^ but a very great one as te 
the fcnfe, both " Plutarch and Caefer are recon- 
ciled. 

1 8 In the fame life, p. 7 1 9. A. Plutarch attributes that to 
the twelfth legion, which Caefar gives to the tenth. Cae- 
far fays, L. II. C. zxvi. 7*. Laiiefms, cafirts hoftium pstitus 
§t ek' kewfupirhre^ qtut res in n^firis caftris gerenntttr^ riwr- 
fiicfiius^ DECIMAM LBGIORBM fubfidio nofiru mtfit. But 
between ^u^Ualot and ro ^Uctlof, how flight is the change ? 
Again to I'econcile Plutarch to himfelf, in Julius Caefar, in- 
ftead of Brutus Albinus we mufl read Trebonius, for it was 
he detained Antony without, whilft they aifaffinated Caefdr 
m the Senate*. So Plutarch relates the iU>ry . in the life 
of Brutus, and Cicero in his fecond Philippic ; cum in- 
fQffoeretur Cae/ar, turn te a Trebonio vidimus fe*vocaru 
^kefpeare in Jul Caef. Aa III. 

* 

Caff. TreUmus hwws his time i for look jou^ Brutus^ 
fie dreiws Mark Jintony out of the *W(ay» 
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SECT. vn. 

IN tranfcribing not only fingle letters are 
omitted, but often ^arts of words, and 
fometimes whole words. A letter is omitted in 
the following paflage of Spencer. In the Fairf 
Queen, B. i. c. i. ft. 43. 

Hither (quoth he) me Arxbimago Sent 
He that tbeftubbornjprites can wifely tame^ 
He bids thee to him fendj for his iKlent^ 
A fit falfe dreamy that can delude the Sleepers 
Sent. 

read, thefieepers ^fhent^ i. e. ill treated, brought 
to fhame. A word commonly ufed by Spen- 
cer ; and by our poet, in Hamlet, AGt III. 



«i 



Ham. How in my words foevcr flic htjbent. 



And 'tis remaiicable that this word was wron^y 
fpelt in Troilus and Creffida. A£i IL whem 
Agamemnon fays of Achilles, 

** Htjhent our Meffengers. 

I ADgto-S. fcitmaily confimdere» dedecorare. G«nn. 
fchamdm. A ftbawd probrttflau Anglo-S. fraoDt» Ferhapt 
originally from the Greek ^««v}«X«p, rmw>APi»^. 

O S9 
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So Mr. Theobald very judicioufly reftored it ; 
the paffage before being, 

" Hey^/ our Meffengers." 

A letter, where the word began the fentonce, 
was formerly defignedly omitted, that the tran- 
fcriber might afterwards add it with fome kind 
of ornament. My very learned and worthy friend 
Dr. Taylor has, in his Le^iones Lyfiaca^ given 
many inftances of thefe kind of omiflions. To 
this caufe 'twas owing that in many editions of 
Horace we read, 

*' XJnxere maires Iliae addiSlum feris 

*' Alitibus atque canibus homicidam HeSiorem.^* 

Inftead of, 

" Luxere Matres^ &c.** 

Which reading Dr. Bentley has proved to be 
true, beyond all doubt ; but the original blun- 
der he has not accounted for : Unxere being a 
li*anfcriber'sconjefture, when his copy had Uxere. 
There is ftill remaining the very fame kind of 
blunder in Virgil ; viz, Ardentes for Candentes^ 
who knows not how minutely the Roman fol- 
lows the Grecian poet, , who tells us that the 
horfes- of Rhefus were whiter than fnow ? Afu- 
Jtmfoi ;^iovo?.'Il. x. }f. 437, And fo they are 
u^ I ^ defcribcd 
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defcribed by Euripides in his Rhefus. Thefe 
horfes Diomed and Ulyffes carried ofF^ 

^ Ardentesj«^ averfii equips in iaftra.i^nA. 476! 

Ardentes is a general epithet^ a fort of botch^* 
ing in poetry ; Candentes is proper and pecu- 
liar, having its fanftion from Homer. Should 
we change then the context without further au- 
thority ? I thinks not, unlefs perhaps Servius 
will be anfwerable for the alteration -, for Ar- 
DENTES is €xpbintd Candidas ef veloces : which 
feems as if in fome copy he found it, 

• Candentes2»^ aver tit equoi in cajlra. 

L e. Candidas. 

In other copies^ 

Ardentesj«^ avertii equas in coftra^ 

i. e. vekces^ generofos. 

But let us now return to our author. A letter 
feems to have been omitted in K. Lear. Aft IIL 

" From France there comes a power 
•* Into this fcatter*d kingdom ; who already 
** Wife in our negUgence, have fQcrct/ea 
*' In fome of our bell ports." 

It feemis originally to have been feat :■ " have 
" fecret feat/* i.e. are fecretly fituated, lodged.' 

O 2 So 
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So in Macbeth. Aft I. ** This caftle hath a 
" pleafant feat.** i. c. is plcafantly fituated. Or 
perhaps fn is only a wrong fpelling for fee ; 
from the Latin word fedes : which is ufed by 
Douglas in his verfion of Virgil, p. 13. 1. 32. 

3lrt Cactage (tt l^tr fe. 

i. c. her fee, rcfidcncc. The word is ftill re- 
tuned in ufe, as, a Bijhofs fee^ &c. Chaucer 
too ufes it in the Monkes tale. 263. 

** At Babilon was his foverainey?/* 

In the Twelfth Night; Aft I. , 

** O Spirit of Love, how quick and frefh art 

thou ! 
" That, notwithftanding thy capacity 
** Receiveth as the fea, nought enters there, 
'' Of what validity and pitch foe'er, 
** But fails into abatement and low price, 
" Even in a minute. So full of Ihapes is fancy 
" That it alone is high fantaftical." 

A letter only is omitted, and we fhould read 
It^s fancy, viz. of Love. 

And in the fame play^ and Aft. 

'* Sir Toby. Fie, that you'll fay fo ! he plays 
" o'th' violdeg^mbo, and fpeaks three or four 

" languages 
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<< languages word ibr word without book, and 
" hath a// the good gifts of iw/^r^. M/r. "He 
«* hath, indeed, almost natural.** 

'Tis very plain it ihould be, all, most naturd. 
The fame blunder we meet with in B. Johnfon's 
Silent Woman. Aft IV. Sc. I. 

** Cler. But all women are not to be taken' 

" ALWAYS. 

** Tru, *Tis true. No more than all birds, or 
*' all fiflies." 

* 

Here too a letter has been omitted, and wc muft 
reftore it as above, all ways. The whole 
paflage is plainly tranflated from Ovid's art of 
Loves near the end of the firft Book. 

Again, inTunon. AOlY. Sc. IV. 

" Mijffitiger. I met a couiier, one mine an- 
** cient friend s 
^* Who, though in general part we were oppos*d, 
^ Yet our old iote made a particular force, 
«^ And made us fpesak like friends." 

'Us voy i^ain at firft %ht that the true read' 
ingis, 

*^ I jnei a coun6r» oncb mine andeot friend." 

O 3 IwiU 
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I will now give fomq inftances oi parts of 
words omitted through the haft or negligence 
of tranfcribing, and fometimes of printing. In ' 
Miltpn, 

" The paths and bowers doubt not but our 
«* joint hands 

V Will keep from wildemefs with eafe, ix. 24^. 

We muft read with the firft edition, 

*' These paths and bowers, &c.** Jfix1»x»^, 
Which adds not a little to the beauty of the 
paffage. In Shakefpcare*s Timon. Adt IV. 
TJrnpn. is g)eaking to the two Courtefans, 

*'" Crack the lawyer's voice, 
** That he may never more falfe title plead, 
*' Nor found his quillets flifilly. * Hoaii the 

'' Flamen, 
^* That Scolds againft the quality of flefh, 

V And not believes himfelf." 

Read, H6ar$b, i. e. make hoarfe : for to be 
Jioary claims reverence : this not only the poets, 

2 Hoar the, Flamen that scolps.] He never co^ 
n^ean, Give the Flamen the hoary Leproiy that fcolds— • 
Hqar. in this fenfe is fo ambiguous that the cbnftrudlion 
)iard]y admits k, and the bppofiticui plainly requires die 

pther reading. 
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but the. Scripture teaches us, Levit. xix. 32. 
" Thpu (halt rife dp before the hoary head.'* 
Add to this, that Hoarse is here molt proper, 
as oppofed to Scolds. 

In King Lear, Aft V. , ' 

; " Lear. Ha ! GonerUl ! hah, Regan ! they 

*^ flattered me-. ^when the rain came to wet 

*' me ^There I found *em— Go to, they 

" are not Men o' their words ; they told me 
*« I was eviery thing •, *tis a lie, I am not, ague 
" proof/* 

JRead, ibey are not Wom^n a* their words. . . 
And to add ope inftance more. In the Tempeft, 

Aan. 

** Ten confciences, that ftand *twixt n^e and 

" Milan 
^^ Candfd be they, and melt, e'er they moleft ! 

We muft read, 

Difcandy'd be tbeyj and melt e^er tbey moleft I 

Titfcanifd, i, e. diflblved. Difcandy and melt 
^e ufed as fynonomous terms in Antony and 
Cleopatra, Aa IV, 

^^ O4 «« The 
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<* The hearts 
«* That panndl'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
«* Their ¥fi(hcs, do iifcan^fy mek their fwect» 
** On bloflbming Caefar. 

By the bye, what a ftrangc phrafe is thisf ' 3^ 
hearts that pannelPd me at heels ? And how juftly 
has Mr. Theobald flung it out of the context ? 

But whether he has placed in ifs room a Shake*^ 
(peareaa eitpreffiop, may admit of a doubt. 

" The hearts 
** That pantler^d me at heels." 

Now *tis contrary to all rules of criticifm to coin 
a word for an author, which word, fuppofing t% 
to have been the author's own, would appear 
Far fetched and improper. In fuch a cafe therc- 

3 In this fecond edition I thought once to flrike out thi$ 
criticifm, becauTe I am perfuacW Shakefpeare^s words 
ought not to be changed. Who is fo mutcquainted ytiih^ 
oor author as to be ignorant of his vague and licentious 
tifc of metaphors j his fporting (as it were) with the mean- 
ing of words ?-rThe allufion here, licentious as it is, is tq 
the pannel of a wainfcot. But hear the poet himfelf in As 
you like it. Aft HI. " >y. This feBow wiU but join 
** you together, as they join wainscot.'* So that by 
^ hearu that prnpultd me at hflit he means tit he^t^ 
jfj^ } 01 m'* time, united tkemfelita to me^ (stc. This might 
have been lengthened into a fimile, hut he choofes to ex- 
prefs it more clofely by z metaphor, 

fore 
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fore we Suni/i feck for renwdy from the author 
himfelf : and here opportunely a pafiage occurs 
InTimon, AAIV. 
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Apem. WiU thefe moid trees 
That have outliv'd the eagle, piige tly beds 
*^ And fkip when thou point^ft out ? 

From hence I would in die above-mentioned 
verfes correft, 

« The hearts 
^^ That pi^d me at the heels, to whom I gave 
♦« Their wilhes, &c" 

But to return to the place in the Tempeft : The 
verfe is to be flurr'd in (can0on, thus : 

Bifcenifd he thef and melt \ e^h the; \ nUi^. 

The printers thought the verfe too long, and 
gave it, 

Camtfd be tbey^ and meU. 

^ut caudf^d^ is that which is grown into a con* 
fiftcncy, as fonoe forts of confe&ionary wai^: 
Fr. tandir. ItaL umdirt. Hence ufed for con* 
gealM, fiict as in a froft. So in Tlmon. 

WiU tbe^ cold brcok^ cahpiso vntb icc^ G?r, 

J>ifcandf4 
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Difcandfd therefore feems our poet's own word. 

We have fcveral inftances of whole worda 
omitted*^ As, in Milton, B. VI. 68 1. 

* *' Son j in whofe face iwuifible is beheld 
" Vifibly, what by deity I am." 

Jt fhould be th' imfthk : TO AOPATON, xxt 
l^oxflv. Coldff. i. 15. " Who is the image of 
« fhe itpvifibk God. So in B. III. 385.' 

*^ Jji whofe confpicuous coqnt'nance, with? 

*' out cloud , 

« Made vifible, tb' almg^Pf father finnesr 

A negative particle has dipt out of a paflage in 
Shakelpeare, which might be as well owing to 
th<5 ignorance of the metre, as to hafly tran- 
fcribing. In Othello. AftJII, 

*' lago. Let him command, 
** An4 to obey fhall be in nie remorfe, 
, *' What bloody bufinefs ever/' 



4 S&n^ in nuhofe fate invifibl^ // hehtldJ\ This difUch Is 
-fbangely inverted. What.toht«adi6Uon is that, is beheld 
ituvifible ? He muft have defigned it thus ; but blots and 
interlines confounded it ji 

. $0/1, in ivho/e Face is ^vifible kfbel^y 
What linvifihle by Deity am. Df. BehtJey. 

>' - - The: 
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The fenfe pliunly requires, 

♦.■ 

f « And to obey fhall be' in me no remorfe.'^ 

In King Lear. Ad L 

^^ Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, ' 
^^ More hideous when thou fliew*ft thee in. ^ 

« child, 
^« Than the fea-m<Miftep.''' 

Read, *^ Than i'th* fea-monfter." Meaning 
the river-horfe,^ Hippopotamus * 5 the hiere- 
glyphical fymbql qf ijnpi^ty and ingratitud?. 

^ Jmi to obey, &c.] Mr. Theobald reads with greater 
variation^ 

^* Nor, to obey, ftiall be in me remorfe.'* 

|f ow came t)ie tranfcriber to change nor into ^nd ? \}\xt to 
omit a particle hi hafly writing, or to overlook it in print- 
ing, is no unufi^al niiflake. A later editor has t]ius printed 
the paflage, ' ^ 

** And to obey, fliall be in me. Remord 

** What bloody ^ufinefs ever.'' 

' ■ . . ■ ' 

To endeavour gravely to fet afide fuch ^ corr^^lon as ihts^ 

is paying it too great a complement^ 

6 " The River-horfe iignified, Murder, impudence, 
f< violence and injufUce ; for they fay that he killeth his 
^< fire, and rayifheth his ovyn dam.'* Sandys Travefai, 
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In Macbeth. Aft L 

Lady Macbeth reading a letter, *^ And re- 
*< ferred me to the coming on of time, with, 
•* HailKingthatfhalthe! 'Tis very jdain it Ihould 
be, *«. HaiLKing that flialt be berjsafter ! for this 
word fhe ules emphatically, when ffie greets 
Macbeth at firfl meeting him, 

<^ Greater than both by the All-hail hire- 
" after!** 

Being the words of the Witch, 

<< All mail, Maicbeth, that &a{t be JUmg 



»9 



" HEREAFTER. 

In Cymbeline. Aft. I. 

" Cym. O difloyal thing 
^' That Ihouldft repair my youth, thou heapeft 

" p many] 
*^ A year's age on me.'* 

The 

. 7 The alteration of other editors ia quite oppofite to the 
attthor*s fenfe, 

*• A yare age on me.** 

For the word, yapg, ab Anglo-S. ^ZSXiBt : always figni- 
fies ready, Brijk, eager, )J(adODJan^ parare, pr^eparare. So 
ii the Tcmpeft. Aa V. *• Our (hip is tight and yare." In 

tte 
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The word which I have placed between two 
hooks was very judicioufly reftored by the Ox-' 
ford Editor. 

In a Midfuininer*^ Night's Dream. AdV. 

** Merry and tragical ? tedious and brief ? 
•* That is hot ice, and wondrous ftrange fnow. 

The verfe, as well as the fenfe, leads us to the 
tfrue reading, 

" That is hot ice, and * wondrous ftrange black 
'* fnow.*' 

In K. He^iry Vffl. Aft H. 

^« Anne. In God*s will, better 
** She ne'er had known pomp 5 though't be 
** temporal, 

*' Yet 

the Twelfth Night. A£t III. Beyare in thy prepention.*' 
The very meafure too points out the excellency of this 
correfUon, for a word is plainly wanting, 

*' That (hooldft repair my youth, thouheapft.** 

8 Wondrous is here ufed as an intentive particle, for 
<9ery^ &c So Spencer in the defaiption of Envy, 






And wept that caufe of weeping none he had, 
** But when he heard of harm, he wexed wondrous ^^J*^ 

Ovid went before Spencer, and has expreficd the fame 
tkoaght elegantly. Met. II. 796. ^' Vixquc 
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A*' Yet if ^ tbaf quarrel^ fortune do divorce 
«* Jt from the bearer, 'tis a fufF* ranee panging 
«« As foul and body's fev'ring." 

A.Word omitted and another corrupted has be- 
cafion'd this place to be mifunderftood. It 
feerifis to me the allufion is to matrimony. The 
Queen was married, as it were to Pomp ; and if 

** Vixque tenet lacrytnas, ^uia nil lacrymabile cernit** 

And above f, j'/Sk 
'* Rifus abeft, niii quern vifiinovereddiores."* 

9 JTef if that quarrel ] The fenfe is fomewhat obfcnre^ 
and uncertain here. Either quarrel mull be underflood nu^ 
taphorically tofignify aibaft» a dart ; as it is ufed by Chau- 
cer ; and as^ among the French the/ fay, un quarreau 
d'arbaleftey an arrbw peculiar for the crofs bow : or we 
muil ready as Mr. Warburton has conjeftured ; 

** Yet if that quarrUous Fortune—— 

And Shakefpeare, I remember, fomewhere ufes this ex- 
preflion— A/ quarr'lous as a Weazel. Mr. Theobald* 

Tet if that quarrel.] 
" Yet if that quarreler Fortune.*' Ox. Editor. 

Yet if that quarrel, Fortune, — — ] He calls Fortune a 
quarrel or arrow, from her (Iriking fo deep and fuddenly. 
parrel was a large arrow fo called. Thus Fair/ax 

•Twang'd the firing, outflew the quarrel long, Mr. W. 

flic 
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fhe and Pomp Ihould quarrel, and Fortuni 
divorces them, *tis a fuflf'rancc panging as foul 
and body's fev'ring. The very fame allufioa 
y^c have in the beginning of this play, 

** Men might fay, 
" Till this time Pomp was fingle, but now 

** marry'd 
" To one above itfelf.** 

The pafTage therefore mentioned above J would 
thus read. 

" /inne. In God's will, better 
** She ne'er had known Pomp ; though't be 

" temporal, 
" Yet if ibey quarrel^ and Fortune do divorce 
" It from the bearer, 'tis a fufTrance panging 
'' As foul and body's fev'ring." 

SECT.* Vllt. 

IF any one will confider how nearly alike 
in found the following words are, Wreakcj 
JVredklefSy Recklefs^ Rack, Wrack^ &c. and at 
the fame time that the meaning of fome of thefe 
words is fcarccly afcertain'd and fixed, he will 
not wonder that hence fomje confufion fliould 
neceffarily arife. I will examine fome paiTages 
ia .which thefe words are ufed. . In 
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InCoriolanuS) Ad IV. 

" Cor. If thou haft 
•' A heart of wreake in thee, thou wilt revenge 
*• Thine own particular wrongs.*' 

i. e. any refentment, revenge. A Saxon word 
ufcd by Chaucer and Spencer. 

In Coriolanus, Adtlll. 

*' Con You grave but wreakkfs fcnators. 

i. e. without any notions of revenge or refent- 
ment. But if the context be examined, you'll 
plainly perceive it fliould be, * recklefs^ i. c. 
thoughtlefs, carelefs. 

In Hamlet, Aft I. 

** Whilft like a puft and ncklefs libertine 

*' Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

'* And recks not his own reed.** 

i. e. And minds not his own doHrine : From the 
Sax. jteoc* cttra^ recail» curare. 

In As you like it, Adbll. 

** Corin. My mailer is oiF churlifli difpofition, 
** And little wreaks to find the way to heaven,** 

I Ab Anglo-S. ttttAtSi$, negtigens. And thas I founds 
49011 exiiniiMtion, *cwsu conreftcd in tk elegant cditkm 
printed at O/ford. Read, 
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Read, recks^ i. e. takes care : Uffk recks^ litde 
heeds. 

In the Two Gendemen of Verona, Ad IV,. 
" Egl. Recking as little what betideth me/' 
i. e. reckoning, regarding. So Milton II, 50. 

Of God^ or Hell^ or worfe^ 
He reck'd not. 
IX, 173. Let it ; I reck not. 

In the Third part of Henry VI. Aft 11. 

** Rich. Three glorious funs, each one a per- 
" fed fun ; 
^^ Not feparate with the racking clouds, 
" But fever*d in a pale clear-fhining Iky.'* 

I once reds wracking clouds : Met. tofling them 
like waves of the fea, and, as it were, fhip- 
wracking them. From the Greek word pnWw, 
n5«> f^^^i9 • comes to breaks and to wracke. 
For the letters b and w are prefixed to words by 
us, as the * ^olians formerly prefixed the (3', 

and 

2 EulUth. p. 222. n^atAMacrif U A{oXsk to ff rS ^, 

ifika i if^{?f ^vXXaCi} r^si i to z, oToy Iuk^ ^^d^i^ k, t. X. 

^ SeetooPaufanias p. 149. ij^t), a7i), jS«^i). And Hcfychias, 

in B. B«/i^. iiXixtwTtif |9«Xt«i(vrii(. k. t. x. Inftances in 

" .. P Engliih 
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^ file ^\^mm^ F. Put Milton ufe^ jthe ^^ 

expi:effion : II, 182. 

" The fporl: and prey of raicld»g whirlwinds.'* 

Our Author in Hamlet, ' Aft IL 
^ The rack Hand M\r 

In Antony and Cleopatra, A£l IV. 

" That which is now a horle) &c. The rak 
" diflimns/* 

Milton in Par. regained, IV, 451. 

*' I heard the rack^ 

*' As Earth and flcy would mingle.'* 

« 

Douglafs in his tranflation of Virgil ipells it f afc^ 
and r.etft : the gloffary thus explains it : " Hab, 
'* a mift or fog, or rain, Scot, and jfng. Bor. 
" itSfft, or $iaU)l^ : ab AS- Kacit, Cimbris 

£ng^i(h oi tbe B prefixed, are f^j^v^, SB^am&te : ^V>crtf » 
^''l^'^ td llgeall : hMiSiu a i^ll1te or buijte ; rabuia, a 

6;^jipter : rufcum,, a. i»^ : ;^/i^j, &;^{)t : 4fic. Coi^ 

cerning tlie -<£ol. digamma fee/Dionys. Antlq. p. 16. 
Inftances from hence of the W prefixed, arc v^u^, Fv^u^^ 

toatec : Ai^i^, Futk^^ taeotfiec : dlv^. Foh^, 5»m<f : 

tolWinpHlg: A [in Pfeut. & Terence] hift, tejip, ^^^»iv« 
of cards t to be pl^idiuith fileti^e and attention^ &C. &c. 

Korltto> 



'* itodrub ^itf» mi^ hmpr. Aqg. Bor. (|ie 

♦* rttcii rilcK, i. e. nimhus vtnto fflUtur: Mtht 
" r/j omen ferenioris.^^ 

Again, t9 ]racke9 is to torture and tprnient : 
from the Teutonic Jtackeii, Anglo-Sax. jtaetair, 
eiclendercy a Gr. i^ffuvf or pii^vi*i^, firangere. AtA 
hence the inftrut&soc of pumfliment is named n^ 
rack : or from rf o^oV, rota poenalis^ qiid in 
quaeftionibus et fontibus torquendis utehantur : the 
T omitted^ as in the Latin word, rota. 

In Hamlet, A6tII. Polonias fpeaks to Ophe- 
lia, 

« I fear'd he trifled, 
" And meant to wrack thee." 

Re^d, rack thee^ \, e. vex and grieve thee. So 
Milton in Far. regained, III, 20 j. 

^* To whom the tempter inly racked reply'dJ 

Again in Coriolanus, A6t V. 

** Men, A pair of Tribunes, that have ' raclfd 

** for Rome, 

^^ To mak£ coala chei^/' 

i. e. 

3 TUt tneoe rack'd/(?r Iiome\ '* Wc (hoold read recti, 
** i. e. been careful, provident for. In this infinuattoo of 
*' their only minding trifles, he ik.tiri^s thtm for th^in* 
** juftice to Corhlmms ; which was like to end in phc ruin 

Pa "of 



»» 
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i. c. have ftrctched things to the utmoft, took 
all the vile meafures poffible % and all for meer 
trifles. 

In Much Adoe about Nothing, Aft IV. 

*' Friar. Being lack*d and loft, 
*' Why then we rack the value.*' 

i. e. over-ftretch its value. So we fay, fo racfc 

a tenant, and racit rent, &c. when it is ftrain'd 

to the utmoft. 

In the Tempeft, the word has another fignifi- 
cation, Aft IV. 

" The great globe itfelf 

*' Yea, all which it inhabits fhall difTolve 

** And like this infubftantial pageant * faded 

" Leave not a rack behind.'* 

i. e, 

" of their country." The Oxford Editor feeing nothing 
'< of this reads 

" have fack'd fair Romer Mr. W. 

4 Fadedf i. e. vanijbedy a Lat. <vadere. Hamlet Ad. I. 
// ^ded on the crowing of the cock, 

^>encery B. I. c 5. ft. 15. 

He ftands amofced how be thence fiouU fdAe. 

1« v« 
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1. e. no track) or path. So ufed in the northern 
parts 5 a Graec. rfo^** ^otae veftigium -, item, 
t;/^ femitay unde a track ^/ abjeSa lit. t. a pacfc* 
The learned gloflary at the end of Douglafs's 
tranflation of Virgil, has ^' Itaib, fwift pace,* 
much way. Thus Scot, we fay, a long raik, 
i. e. a great journey : to ratft ^me, i. e. go 
home fpeedily. lEtatsanO, Scot, raking, mak- 
" ing much way, going at large : ab as ltett|^» 
*« incedit^ tttmt^ tttmtj confeftim^ cito. 

To bring it nearer to its original 'uadere, Spencer fpells it 
with a V. 6. 3. c. 9. ft 20. 
7bfir vafour vaded. 

r 

SECT, IX. 

5rT^ 13 a common expreflion in the weftem 
X counties to call an ill-natured, four per- 
fon, viNNiD. For vinewed^ vinowed^ vinny or 
vinew (the word is varioufly written) fignifies 
mouldy. In Troilus and Creffida, A6tIL Ajax 
fpeaks to Therfites, thou vinni^yi leaven^ i.e. 
thou moft mouldy four dough. Let this phrafe 
be tranfplanted from the weft intp Kent, and 
they will pronounce it, ' ff^nidfi leaven. So 

that 

1 Mr. Theobald reads, y^u unwinnow'd'ft leaven, O- 
thers, jou unfalted leaven. Bat Vinmdft is the true reading 

Ps Ab 
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that it fcetrls to iM 'twas fome Kentifh perfon 
who oGcafioned this miftake^ either player or 
tranfcriber, who could not bring his inouth to 
pronounce the V confontat y ts 'ds remarkable 
the Kentiih nien danhot it this day. And this 
accounts for many of the Litin wwds, which 
b^n with V, being turned into w, as Vidua 
wUtuh Vf iMo ; t^efttusj wentusj WtiM ; Val^ 
bm, ff^allm, «KaU, yia, WU^ «|aF> &c. 
In the firtne pky, A6t V. Therfites is ciUcd by 
Achilles, tbm crufy * balcb of naiure^ i. c. thou 
crufly batch of bread of nature's baking : the 
very fame ludicrous image, as when elfewherc 
he is nick-named, from his deformity, Cobloaf. 
The word Leaven above mentioned is a fcriptu- 
ral expreffion. Leaven is four and falted dough, 
prepared to fernierit a whole mafi and to give it 
a relifh : and in this fenfe ufed in Meafufe for 
Meafure, Aft L 

A^ Angky-S. j^i0, Mucidus. Wachteras " Finnb* ibrdss, 
*^ fitnigs BMciditSy putridus, finnigtr ffetk^ lardum fqeti* 
*f dum. Idem Anglo Saxonibus fynig apud Somner. et 
" Bcnfon. et inde ^fiigean muce^re. Unde nifi a Gr. 
*' mifoi fordcs V^ This word I fflct with in Horman's Vul- 
garia, printed an. m.d.xix. fol. tBz, Clp.^ b^i)l0 f$ 
MM anb bended : hU fanu carlofa eft 'jetuftate attaSus. 
Which not a little confirms my correction and explication. 
2 MrTbeob. fubftitutes, tiau crufly botch of nature. . 

Duke 
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Pukt. CftfH m Mre evafiim : 

We iMe ^ilb u prepared and leavened choice 

Preceded to you. 

i. e. before hand prepared and rightly feafon'd, 
as they prepare leaven. But in Scripture 'tis fi- 
gUfafely ufed for the {)fiaflfaicd doftrinesi and 
manners, being like leavefi< bfafcur, totfUpt- 
}ng and infedious nature : fo the Apoftle, a lif^ 
iU Umen leavenetb the bmpy 1 Car. v. 6. This 
^xpkin^ ihtf p^^Eige abovei and another in Cym- 
befine^ A£k ill. 

** 60 thou, Pofthumus, 
** Wilt lay the leaven to all proper men ; 
** Goodl;^ and gallaht fhall be falfe and perjured 
♦< From thy great fail/* 

i. e. tvilf infeA and tottixpt their gbod tiames, 

Jike four dough that leaveneth the whole mafs, 
^nd will render therfi fufpefted. The laft line I 

wouldf read, 

*^ From thy great/?///* 

JBecaufe this reading is more poetical and fcriptu- 
ral s and more agreeable to our author's manner. 
So in a fimilar place. K. Henry V. Ad 11. 
*' And thus thy /j// hath left a kind of blot, 
^« To make the full-fraught man, thebeft, en- 
^' di*ed 

P 4 *' With 
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« With feme fufpicion. I will weep for thee : 
«' For this revolt of thine, methinks is like 
*' Another/tf//of man.** 

And in Meafure for Meafure. Aft IL 

** Aug. *Tis one thing to be teinpted, EfcaluSj^ 
« Another thing to /^i/.** 

Shakefpeare was a great reader of the fcrip- 

tnres, and from the bold figures and metaphors 

he found there enriched his own elfewhere un- 
matched ideas. If a pafTage or two of this fort 

is pointed out, the hint may eafily be improved. 

In the firft part of Henry VI. A6t V. 

*' You fpeedy helpers, that are fubftitutcs 
*« Under the lordly monarch of the North *^ 

3 The monarch of the Norths i. e. Satan. In al- 
lufion to Ifaiah xiv, 13. I will Jit alfo upon the 

mount 

3 Bog'^<^f — rgo7tt,Ku(; Kcih^fLiv^ Ata^oX^. Hefychius. See 
what this Monarch of the North fays of his power in Ovid. 
Met. VI, 687, &c. 

" Quid cnim mca tela reliqui 
" Saevitiam, et vires, iramque, animofque minaces, 
•« Admovique preces, quarum me dedecet ufus I 
*• Apta mihi vis eft. 
•' Idem ego cum fubii convexa foramina terras. 

Sup. 
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mount of the cotigrtgation intbejides of the north. 
Jen i, 15. Out of the north an evil fiaU break 
fortb^ &c. iy, i. Evil appeareib out of thi 
KQRTH, Hence Milton, V, 688. 

** Where we ppflefs 
^* The quarters of the Nortb.^^ 

And B. V, 754. 

** At length into the limits of tbt North 
M They came ; and Satan to his royal feat 
" High on a hill, &c." 

In Meafure for Meafure, A<5t III. 

*• Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not 

*• where: 
^» To lye in cold obftruflion, and to rot : 
" This fenlible warm motion to become 
«« A kneaded clod \^ andtbe deligbted fpirit 

•« To 

^ Soppofoique fofox imis mea terga cavemis ; 
** Sollkito numes^ totumqae tremoribos orbem.'' 



4 This reading is nndoobtedly right ; its being capable 
of delight ; or its formerly being delighted ; not the 
a&oal pofleffion of delight, is the Idea intended to be, raifed 
by the Poet s and this the oppofition requires. So Vixgil 
G.UI,364- 

C^p^mtpii/iquib^ hosiida v^/ua 

They 
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« T6 bathe in fiery floods, orcofeflde 
«« In thrilling r«gi6M 6f thick-rtbt/d ice, 
*• To be Jmprifon'd in the vi^wlefs ^rtnds 
<* And blown withreftlefs Violence found ab^m 
•* The pendant world; or to be worfe than worft 
«^ Ofthofe, thatlawlefs and incertain thoughts 
** Imaging howling : *tis too horrible !" 

Milton has fooiething very like this, B. It, 596. 

•* Thither by harpy-footed furies haPd 
<* At cert^ revolutions all the damn'd 
*• Are brought h and feel by turns the bittcF 

** change 
♦• Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 

fierce f 
*• From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
«* Their foft ethereal warmth, &c/* 
Hierom in his comment on Matt, x, 2?, writes, 
J)uplicem effe gebennam^ nimirum ignis etfrigorts in 
Job pUwffime legimus. viz. * Jobxxiv, 19. But 
)et us hear our Milton again, B. II, 1 80. 

^* While 

They hew with axes die Rquidvnnt. — fllDuId it not htfilid 
wine F 'lis not what now is, but what its proper nature 
re<}uire49 or heretofore was — wine htretofore liquid — this 
h What the poet means. 

5 So Bede on Mat. c. xxiv. ^od dicit illic ejejtefum ei 
Jtridorem gtitfhtm, dupHcent foifum gebtmit e^ffrimit, ignis 

et 
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** White we perhaps, 
^f Defignii^ or c^orung glorious war, 
*• G*ught in a fiery tempeft Ihall be hurl'd 
** Each on his rock tranfix'd, the Iport and 

** prey 
** Of radqi^ whirlwinds, &c.'^ 

Thefe paff^es of Shakefpeare and WBltbn will 
bear comparifon with what Virgil has written of 
the punilhnient of the damned, from Plato's 
Phaedq, and from the verfes of Orpheus, who 
brought thcfe doftrines frona ^ Aegypt. That 
part of the pumihment of being hhnm vntb reft- 

iefs 

it frtgorif : and afterwards cites the words of Jotn as ren- 
der^ hy the ancient interpreter* M calorem ignis tranfit ab 
iffiih nivium, Mr. Whifton tells as that the Comets are (b 
m^ Hells, which in their trajeftories carry the damned 
into the conihies of the San ; [to bathe in fiery floods ;] and 
fheh retom with them beyond the orb of Satam, [to refidi 
in tMtling regions of tbick ribbed iVg.] ■ vtry poeticaDy 
imagined by a grave Divine I 

6 And from hence Empedodes in nutarch^s liis and 
Ofiris I which I (hall cite from the late learned editor, and 
his tianflatiom 'E^iioaXoc ^t k^ IIkoi^ ^narl ^i^yat rii 

Aidif^oy fifir yei^ c^i fjuf^ woflofit ininu, 

Iloil^ y U xfiovliiiati dfrnrlvm* TaTet ^ EX AYFAS 

'fiiXiH eucdfjtafl^t I ^ oSdfp^ if*C«Xf ^vokk* 
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kfs violence round about the pendant worlds the 
[port and prey of racking whirlwinds^ is more 

poetical 

X^t^* ^ ''^^^ •v-o^ft&^i. " It was moreover the opinion 
** of Empededes, that thefe Genii are obnoxious to punifh- 

** ment for whaterer offences they may commit, for what- 
*' ever crimes they may be goiJty of, 

** One while the air purfues them to the fea, 

** The fea again tofles them upon land, 

*< The land propels them on the fcorching fun^ 

«< The fun returns them to the whirling air : 

<* Thus are they tofled about objeds of common hate.' 

<* *till having undergone the deflin'd puniihment, and 
*' thereby becomes pure, they are again placed in their pri« 
*' mitive iituation, in that region where nature originally 
** defigned them.** I cannot help propofing a corre6Uon 
of thefe verfes ofEmpedodes ; inflead of ££ AYFAZ, moil 
of the editions have EX AYeiX ; which with a triHing 
alteration I would read ££ ANeos. So that £2 AVrAi; 
is the Glofs. And this is an expreflion ufed by old Ho- 
mer and Aefchylus. 

To cot ya.^ AN0Or, va^lexva «rt;^of ff'/Xa;, 

GvnloTcrt xyJ-^aq uwatriVm Prom. ^* 7. 

Avrei^ l^t) IIYPOS ANGOX dirMulof motvaeCio ^ ^Xo$. 

So Homer as cited by the Scholiaft, and Lucretius : I, 899* 

jyonec Jlammai fulferunt flore C9orto, 

From whence Horace. Epod. XVII. 
Vl R S K s in Aetna ftamma. 

If 
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pdeficd than Virgil's ', Inams fufpenfae ad ven- 
tos. Befide St. Hierome in his comment on the 
epiftle to the Ephefians mentions it as the opi- 
nion of the Jewifh and Chriftian divines, that 
evil Ipirits have their refidence in the fpace be- 
tween the firmament and the earth ; to which 
Jewifli opinion St. Paul aUudes, calling Satan 
the prince of the air. This is fufficient for a 
poet to give what allegorical turn he pleafes to 
fuch opinions. 

In the Winter's Tale. Aft V. 

*' Her. You Gods, look down, 
" And from your /acred vials pour your graces 
** Upon my daughter's head." 

If Homer^s copies have not this expreffidn now, we may 
perhaps thank Ariftarchas for this and many other altera-* 
tions of the like nature. 

7 VlrgiPs expreffion is literally from Orpheas^ whom 
Virgil has minutely followed in his defcription of the 
Egyptian initiation, as the Author of the life of Sethot 
learnedly informs. ** In the three trials of Fire, Water 
*' and Air, are plainly difcovered the three purifications 
'< the Souls of Men were to go thro' before they returned 
*' to life ; which the greateft of the Latin poets borrowed 
** from him [viz. Orpheus'} in the fixth book of his ^neid ; 
Infe3um elukur fceius, out exttritur sgni : not to omit the 
*< circumftance of fufpenfio« in the agitated air, or in the 
" winds : Su/penfic ad *ufnt9sy^ 

i Ifiuah 
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In King John. AftllL 

« 

*« Couf. Nay rather turn this day out of the 

week. 
This day of fhame, oppreffion, perjury : 
« Or if it muft ftand ftill, &c.'* 

Li allufion to Job iii, 3. ^^ Let the day perifh^ 
« &c.'* And f. 6. " Let it not be jomed unto 
** the days of the year, let it not come into the 
•* number of the months.** It feems likewife 
that Shakefpeare had ftrongly the charader and 
hiftory of Job in view, when he made Othello 
pour forth the following moft pathetical com- 
plaint, 

" rtad it pleias'd Heaven 
** To try me with afflidion, had he rain*d 
*' All kind of fores and fhames on my bare head, 
** Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips, 
*^ Giv'n to captivity me and my hopes ; 
** I Ihould have found in fome places of my foul 
^. A drop of patience.** 

■ » 

In king Lear, A6t V. 

^^ He that parts us, Ihall bring a brand from 

*' heav*n, 
" And fire us hence, like foxes *\ 

Alluding 
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Alluding to the fcriptural account of Samfon't 
tying foxes, two and two together by the tid^ 
and fafiening a firebrand to the cord, thus let > 
ting them loofe among the ftanding com of the 
Philiftines. Judges xv, 4. 

In the fecond part of K. Henry IV. AftlV. 
^ And therefore will he wipe bis *• faMes clean." 

In Hamlet, Ad I. 

*' Yea from the fable of my memory 
" rU wipe away all trivial fond records.'* 

10 The Pugillares or table books of the apcients were 
made of finall leaves of wood, ivory, or (kins, and co- 
vered over with wax. To which Shakefpeare alludes in 
Timon. Ad I. 

" My free drift * 

'^ Halts not particular, but moves itfelf» 
" In a wide fca of wax." 

Thefe verfes are put in the mouth of a trifling poet.-— ^ 
They confided fometimes of two, three, iye or more paget, 
and thence were called duflices^ iriplices, quintupUces^ and 
multiplices : and by the Greeks ^ivlvx», rfivlvxet, &c. 
The inflrument, with which they wrote, they called ///«/ ; 
at firftmade of iron, bat afterwards that was forbidden at 
Rome, and they ufed fiyles of bone -: it was jQiarp at one 
end to cut the letters, and flat at the other to deface them ; 
from whence the phrafe, ftylum 'Oirtere.'-'^^TAlbLZ' m 
Shakefpeare's time (ignified a pocket book, ** Hamlet. My 
. '< tables : meet it is I fet it down.*' 

Q^ Prov, 



\ 
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Rrav. vk j. If^rii^ tkm ¥fm tb^ ttbie ^ thine 
l^m^t. Sa Aiefchirlu? it? fup|»L 1.87. J^.(^i^ 
iu riifk cm Af;)3i( jMfv^- I ad»ifa thee ia keep f^ 
«ir* W^itiekfH tk^Uf^h of fby mmovy^ Aik^ 
in Prometh. 788. iy^^dfpiiif ib^ p^iyivy which 
Mr. Tbcobald has cifed. And thus the words 
\o Ms^htd^ are to be explained. A£l L 

" Kind Gentlemen, your pains 
** Arc regiftred where every day I turn 
« The leaf to read dwm." 

Meaning in the table of his heart, to which he 
points. 

IiiOtheU6, AaiV. 

*' If to preferve this vejjfel for my Lord/* 

I Theff. iv, 4. To poffefs bis veffel infan£iificatm. 

In Macbeth. Aft III. 
Put rancors in the vejfel of my peace. 

So Lucret. V, 138. 

Tandem in eodem bomine^ at que ineodem vafc manereti 

In Cymbeline, Aft I. 
*« He fits ^mongft men, like a defcended God** 

There 



There is no- )e& learning than thg/xHne iii ^f6i 
ttHprdBon. TAe Greeks cdl i3ai& defierdedOaitt' 
J[*!PA*»A1>AX, aAU Juj)ftcr #a* ^jicoKarty wor- 
ikippM sfe^ futih,- asf niorif &e(]^^tly defcending 
in^ AaHd<di* sAd Mghcningto piMi^ giMlr^ mof'^ 
bdb*: ^em^rngft Mo£i 6i!l^^d ihfcfi^ion^ fott^ 

ffisefxiRiS^Y iftwe ^tkhf Aio2 K/^AOfj^fof.- 

In iL Henry V. Aa-n. 

»» And therefore in Eerce^ tjfm^eti f^ hS Co^ftW 
* MtHfthdW, andi»cartai<5tia!&; Hkii i J^iVc.'* 
AgrtfeSWb tcr this 6pihiort f>aiil' aftd BarrtaBaS' 
were thought by the people o^ LycaortlSaf tb' bS 
defcended Gods. Oi d'm ^miwOo'W avOpVoif " KA-' 
TEBH2AN zr^ii etiraf 

In thc-Tempefts Aft IV. 
** Profp. The doud-capt towers, the gorge 
ous palaces, 
• **■ Tlte foletiin tetflples, tTie g^eat gJioBeitfelF, 
^' Tfea,- all, which it inherit, fhaHi' dijblvi.'^ 

thit 

t*i Afts xiv! 2. And here give rifelcave to fetiira bitted 
ligfttapaflkge'in the difcbfarfes^df Epi&eVus] L, I. c. 29I 

ihvii xj «76»^* !«•«, x**?** r^OTt ayai^'fui rot Rlt(<7dli^a, jc; 

ur^ecirluf, iyv Si ravTOf ^oCvfirai, t» «fAo 9 iiriyfetx» rh 
Kvpw, u; S^etvhni ; *' Man is not the tnafier ofmoHt hut 
** life and deaths fleafmre and pain ; for^ epcclufitwe of th^tp 
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This is exa£dy from Scripture. Pet. ep. 2. iii, 10. 

fixfiob AXeHSONTAI. and i^. 11. rirm Zw 

7ffiSl(a» ATOMENAN. Seeing then that all theft 
things JbaO be dissolved, and f. 12. Ou^«m 
wvfVfAiwi AT9HXONTAI 9^ mxfTa xobwifAtvoc TH- 
KETAI. The heavens being on fire fhall be dis-^ 
SOLVED, and the elements Jhall melt with fervent 
beat. Ifaiah xxxiv, 4. jlnd all the hoft of hea-^ 
ven fhall be dissolved. TAKHIONTAI z^ao-a* at 

The fcripture ufes frequently hand, for power 
and might : and die hand of God lignifies his 
power and providence. 

In K. Henry V. AftL 

*' Let us deliver 
«« Our puiflance into the hand of God." 

In 



it 



bring me Caefar, andyou Jhall fee how I frefefue my tran* 
quillity: huttuhenhe, nviththe/e, comes like A descended 
" COD i« thunder and lightening^ and I too fearfuch things 
<* as thefe ; nuhat do I, but^ like a fugitive Jla'vey recognifi 
•* mymafter?'''' Nor can I pafs over another of the like 
nature in Homer, II. v\ 668. Jupiter fpeaks to Apollo^ 

EAGX2N iK piXitiv Xa^vn^ovet, 

Eta age nunc, dile^e Phaebe^ nigro f anguine purges, 
Profe^us $ telwum acervofublatum Sarfedonem. 

This 
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In Macbeth, AEt II. 

" In the great hand of God I ftand.** 

And in othor paiTages. Pindar OL lo. 25. has 
die lame exprefrion» Bti oruV w»x6[iAft. In thp 

Ajax of Sophocles ** x^f* fignif^cs power and 
Jirengtb : f. 1 30. 

I. e. SwoifAUi according to the interpretation of 
the fcholiaft. 

And 

This is the Latin tranflation : but pnfiSfits, is jejane and 
poor, in comparifon to the force of the Greek ; EAGIZN^ 
iUfcending as a god, 

1 2 This word in Scripture is applied'to Bealb. Gen \x^ 5^ 
^' And fnrely your biood of yobr iiTes wiU I require : at 
*< th.e HAND pf every beaft will I require it ; and at the 
** hand of man, at the hand of eveiy man^s brother will I 
'* require the life of man.** Pfalm xxii, 20. <* Deliver 
^* my foul from the fword : my darling from the power 
<' [Heb.>^0fflr THK hand] of the dog." 

Spencer. B. I. C. 3. ft* 20. 

'* Him booteth not refift> nor fnceour call 
'^ ' I& bleeding heart is in the venger*s h a n p^ 
^^ Who ftraight him rent in thoufand pieces finall 
'' And quite difmembred hath.** 

The word is here nfed in its primaiy figniJcatioBy for from 
the old Latin> hind^^ i, e. capio^ undifmbnfdo, && comet 

Q 3 hand^ 
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And thus the verfe, as k fcems to nuc, in Ho? 
mcr U. i. fi^giM If^ JWlffl^QQd. 

jPiT^r w/7/ i?# reftrain the vhlent force andftringtb of 
tbeflague before^ &c. the common tr^flation i^ 

Negue hie frius a fejlegranjes manus abftinebity 

•which has neither the fenfe nor beauty of the 
fbrmer interpretation. 

In the Tempeft, Aft I. ^ 
*5 Tft T^^ ^ppn thp (harp wind of the nprith/^ 

1 would rather read,, 

♦< Tp nV^ uppn the l^^rp vifipd of dip.narth." 

^^eu/. And hesice Hint Shakefp. ip Meafure fof Nf^^^ 
furc. /^aiV. ' ' 

?« The gpnef ouj 4Qd giraveft Citijcnf 

<< Have HE NT the gate^, ^d very Qea^: upon 

•' The Duke }s entring/* 

L e. have md hold on» feis^M, &c. Hence an adroit perfon 
who can tu^n his han4 ^? ^^^ly ^^'i^S; ^ callM s^ i&«9^ or 
l?andjf man. Chaqcer ii^ t]ie MiUer'9 tale 278. H* 2£i. edit. 

So lovith Oie this Hende Nicholas, 

Tt^at Al>/olpn ma]f blow the tu](*]» hqme^ 

So 
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So before Ariel fpeaking to Pk'ofpero, 

^^ All hail, great mafter! grave Sir, hail! I 

come 
*' To anfwer thy bcft pleafure : Be't to fly } 
*^ To fwim, to dive into the fire ; to tide^ 
" On the curlM clouds." 

The fame image '^ he applies to the waters, 

Aa n. 

<^ Fran. I faw him beat the furges utidet him, 
<^ And ride up(m their backs. ^^ 

This is the fcripture expreflion, Thou caufeft me 
to ride upon the tvjndj Job xxx. 22. The Lord 
rideth 0t tiefivift clmtd. If. xix« i. E^olbim that 
rideth upon the heavens^ PC Ixviii. 4, 

So Milton II, 540. 

«* And ride the sur 
•* In whirlwind, 

1 3 And fo did Horace liefore him. 
Per ficidas equitavit undas^ 
Eurip. inPhoeniff. j^. 219. 



0^4 And 
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And again, X, 475- 

« Forced '♦ to ri4e 
^ Th* untradable abyfs." 

And II, 930. 

^< As in a cloudy cluur, afcending ridts 
*^ Audacious.** 

And Sbakefpcarehimfclf in Macbeth, Aft IV. 
•* Infcfted be the air whereon they rideV 

But perhaps that expreflion of the pfalmift-, civ. 
7, Who walketh upon the wings of the wind : will 
vindicate Shakefpeare in faying, 

*^ Tq run upon the (harp wind of the north. - 

, *Tis certain that Sir William Davenant and Mr, 
Dryden did not underftand this paflage, for in 

their alteration of this play, they changed it thus, 

• 

*f To fun agatnjl the fharp wind of the north/* 

V 14 To ride the Abyfs ? If he rode it furely he could 
** not toil fo much, as he talks on. But the author gave it, 

*\Forc'd to TKIE 
^* W untraaable Ahyfs 
f* Aerias tentc^e viajJ*^ Dr. Bentley. 

*' i 



,> 



SECT. X 

THE editors often change the author*^ 
words, if they happen, which niay ofiDcn 
be the cafe, not to underftand them) into others 
more frequently ufed. Some few inftances of 
fuch changes I (hall here give. Mr. Theobald 
has very learnedly proved that Shakefpeare ufes 
the word ' notion^ in the fame fenfe as Cicero 
does, for idea^ conceftion of things^ &c. Mc- 
thinks he fhould have altered fqme other paf? 
iages : as in Julius Caefar, A£b III. 

«« Yet in (he number, I do know bu( one, 
** That unaiTailable holds on his rank 
M Unlhak^d of motion:* 

Rcad^ Unjhak^d of notion, i. e. animi et propq/l$i 
Sfftax. 

Jn All's well that ends well, A^ II. 

^* 2. Lord. The reafons of our ftate I cannot 
•^ yield, 
^^ But like a common and an outward man, 
♦^ That the great figure of a council fr^noes 
f * By felf unable motion^* 

I Sec his note ii^ Antoipy and Cleapatn« vol 6. p. 244. 
fnd in OtheUo. toI. 7. p. 384, 

I Read, 
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Kead, notion, i. e. from his own ideas, and 
conception of things. 

The fame word I would rdftore to Miitoiv 
B.II, 151. 

** Who would tofe 
♦« Tho* full of pain, this inuUeSual being ; 
♦^ Thofe tlmights that wander thro* eternity \ 
" To pcriflu rather, fwallow*d up and loft 
*^ In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
?* Devoid of fenfe and * motion .^ 

Read, notion^ i. e. devoid of all external and in* 
tcrnal fenfe. 

V 

/ 

In Much Adoe about NotMng. A<Sk III. 

*' Pedro. I will only be bold with Benedick 
•* for his company -, for from the crown of his 
** head to the foale of his foot, he is all mirth ; 
** he hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow- 

" I Who, fays he, would be annihilated, lofe his intel- 
*' ledual being and all his thoughts ? Motion therefoie is 
^ an improper word here, that's no part of thought, nor 
f' abftraQed has any excellence in it. I am perfuaded^ h^ 
*' gatciJV 

Dt^doffen/e and actiow. 

** Deprived of our faculties, to perceive and to a£l,** 
Pr. Beatlex* A printer might eafily nAblkt motion, for 
^otiott i but hardly for aSliott, 

I ^' firing. 
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^^ (bring, and the iittle Hakgmak d^re not 
M (hoot at him.'' 

J fcaree dowbf bwt Sb^cfpwre wrote Hpj^ch' 

MADTt I e* ^ ^^ PHfio. Andy this woiid 

fctmin^ tpp Iwd fpr the prin^r, h« tranflatcd 
thi§ Uttie prchin intp a Hanqman, acbar»dcr 
np way belonging to him ; but the other highly 
fo, ^3 well from his boyiib and little ftature, m 
his being 4 conft^nt attendant of his mother Vc^ 
nus. Thi§ word too he wfcs in Ae Midfwnmer^* 

J^ight*s Dream. Adtll. 

I do but beg a little ghan^Ung bo/t 
To be my henchman. 

Cupid "is thus charaf^erised in Lovely Labour 
loft. Aft II. 

^^ TWs whinnpled, whining, purblind, way-r 

" ward boyt 
f* This S<oi^ioR JuNio*^ giant^^arf, Pai) 

^^ Cupid.*' 

^o>Kf qpe ftroK« f^" ttw p«n vitt fe( to i%Kts this 

«* J1\U SioMi^ii Jm.i9'f ^t-dwarf, Dan 
« Cwpid.'» 

perhaps 
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Perhaps this place and fome few others of this 
play were touched by Shakefpeare's hand 5 for 
I cannot perfuade myfelf that the play is alto- 
gether his own ; and he intended to complement 
Signior Julio Romano^ Raphaels moft renowned 
Scholar, who drew Cupid in the Charader of a 
Giant-dwarf. This great artift our poet men- 
tions in The Winter's Tale. Aft V. « That 
*^ rare Italian mailer Julio Romano j who had he 
" himfelf eternity, and could put breath into 
•* his works, would beguile Nature of her Cufi 
•* tom, fo perfeftly he is her ape/* 

In Troilus and Greflida. Aft I. 

•* They fay he is ^ very man per sb 

** And ftands alone.'* 

• 

As plaufible as this reading appears, it fecms to 

me originally to come from the corredtor of 

the prefs. For our poet I imagine made ufe of 

Chaucer's expreffion, from whom he borrowed 

fo many circumftances in this play. 

** Among thefe othir folke was Crefeida, 
" In Widowe's habite black : but nathleft 

^ Right as our firft lettir is now an ^ 
♦^ in beaute firft fo ftodc flje makelefs.'* 

Ap4 
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And in the Tcftament of Crefeidc. j^. 78. 

•* O faire Crefeide the floure and a per SE 
« Of Troie and Greece." 

Dougkfs in his preface calls Virgil, The a per 
SE. i.e. as the gloflary explains it, an extraor- 
dinary or incomparable' perfon, like the letter A 
by itfelf, which has the firft place in the alpha-, 
bets of almofl all languages. 1 would therefore 
thus read in Shakeipeare, 

They fay he is a very a per se 
" And ftands alone." 

In the Comedy of Errors. Aft I. 

^geon. " Rve fummers have I fpent infartheft 
" Greece, 
^' Roaming clean thro' the bounds of 

" Asia, 
«* And coafting homeward, came to 
Ephefus : 
Hopelefs to find, yet loth to leave 
unfought, 

*^ Or that, or any place that harbours 
" men." 

I wonder Mr. Theobald did not fee the nonlenfe 
of this place. How could he fpend fiveilunmersi 

in 
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in Greede, roaming, t&ra' the bburxis of Afia ? 
What a voyage too is here mentioned — roam- 
ing thro*" the bounds of Afia f Tis trifling to 
dwell on refuting fuch absurdities. The paflage 
btianflatifid ftbni fhd Menesdimi of Pki:itU6> 



'^ Bi^anmsfext&s^ f^qUdm tei Imic aferdnt damus. 
^ ^ros[ Hifpanos^ Ma^iiinfeS^ IlUiftos^ 
** Mare fuperum cmte, Gfdcim^e eMicd^j 

" Sumus circumveRi.** 

Who does not fee thferefofe that Asia is^ the 
tranfcriber*s or prefs-Corrcifor's word' mflead of 
Italy ? 

•* Roaming dean thro' the bounds of Italy/* 

Thus all is eafy and natural, and agreeable to 
die original; 'Tfe well known Italy was called 
Gracia Magna : So Ovid, 

Itala nam teUus Gracia magna fait : 

• 

Which I mentiort-as a'dottim^^nt on this place of 
Plautus and our poet. 

In King Lear, Aft III. 



^* £dg, Frateiretto calls me aed tdls me that 
'^ Nortf^ifi^anang^rin the-lake df 4arknefsw-^ 



Nero 



Nero was a fidler in hell, as Rabelais tdk us, 
B.2. C.30. And Tr^aa was an angkr. Shake- 
Ipeare was a reader of Rabelais, as may be proved 
fkom many kmtations of him \ and here plainly 
he has that fiscctious Frenchman in his view. 
Trajan might have this office given hhit in helf, 
not only bccaafc he was a pcrfecutor of the 
Chrrftians, but as he was a great drinker, ancF 
that he might have liquor enough in die next 
world, he was made a filherman : Rabcjais- haa 
as trifling reaibns as this, £br many of his wi&r 
ticifms : but whatever was Rabelais* reafon is 
another queftion : this however was not Neio's 
office. But the playeps and editors^ not willing' 
that fo good a prince as Trajan ihould have 
fuch a vile employment, fubftituted Nera inM^ 
room, without any fenfe or allufion at all. 
From Rabelais therefore the paflage fhould 
be thus corrcfted', Trajan is an angler in the 
lake of dopknefs. For one cannot. &y, 1 fhould 
think, with any propriety, 

Nero is afidkr in the lake of darknefs. 

I cannot pafs over a moft true corredUon, 
printed in the Oxford edition, of a faulty paflage 
in Antony and Qeopatra, Aft III. which was 
originally corrupted by this change of the firfl 
editors, 

" Cleop. 
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« Clcop. What fhall we do, Enobarbus ? 
•• Eno. Thinks and die/* 

Drink and die \ This emendation is undoubtedly 
true. *Tis fpoken by * Enobarbus, in allufioa 
to the focicty of the XTNAIIoeANOTMENOI, 
mentioned in Plutarch, p. 949- D. The hint was 
taken from a comedy of Diphilus, mentioned 
by Terence in his prologue to the Adelphi, 

•* rrNAnoeNHXKONTEZDiphiJicomoediaeft: 
•* Earn comtnorientes Plautus ftcit fabulam.'* 

The fanie kind of blunders we have frequent 
in ancient books : I will mention one in thoie 
verfes of Tyrtaeus, which Stobaeus has pre- 
fcrved. 

The old reading, inftead of ANHP, was AN ET, 
which the tranfcriber changed into ANHP, 

2 So in AQi I. Where the foothfayer is telling their for- 
tunes, and they are made to fpeak fomething foreboding 
their deftinies ; Enobarbus fays, 

** Mine, and moft of our fortunes to night (hall be to 
*' go drunk to bed." 

This 
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This was an expreflion that Tyrtaeus was fond 
of, and he repeats it again, 

'AAX« ri? f u i^xiii fjkiviruj 'Ziroo'iy d[jt,(poli^oicri 

Eu A«C(xV, ftanding firtHj one kg advanced before 
the other : the legs being fevered and fet afunder^ 
each from the other. But he took the expreflion 
from Homer, Il.ja'. 458. 

Which the tranflator renders, firmiter divaricatis 
cruribus flans : and the fcholiaft interprets by 
io-p^uf Mf r«V. which interpretation Milton follows : 

«« I Stand firm J for in his look defiance lours.'* 

Notwithflanding Tyrtaeus borrowed this froni 
Homer, yet by laying fo much ftrefs on this po- 
ihire of fighting, 'and by his often repeating it, 

3 Par. L. IV, 873. Milton, in this whole epifode, keeps 
dofe to his mailer Homer, who fends oat Ulyfles and Dio- 
mede into the Trojan camp as fpies. II. k\ 533. ^Q, fihotf 

X* T. X. 

Ofnendi! I bear ibe thad of nimble feet ^ jf. 866. 

Otfqrtf voif f»^iiIo iiro(, »r' af iXv&o^ avrot* II. x. 540. 
Hefcarce bad ended ^ben tbefe Pwo approdcb^d. f» 874. 

R Plato 



C€ 
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Plato in his firft book of laws makes no fcruple 
of calling itTyrtaeus'- own exprcffion. AiaCavIsc 

" Ther^ are naany mercenaries, who f^-mly ftanci- 
ing their ground with one foot boldly advanc- 
ed before the other, (for fo Tyrtaeus expreffes 
it) would gladly die fighting in battle/* 

SEC T. XL 

NOTHING is more common than for 
words to be tranfpofed in hafty writing, 
and to change their places. This has happened 
in the Tempeft. Aft I. where Profpero fpeaks 
to Ariel. 

" Prcfp. This blue-ey'd hag was hither brought 

with child^ 
*' And here w:as left by th' Sailors 5 thou, my 

" As thou report'ft thyfelf, waft then her 
Servanl.^* 

The reader will eafily fee how proper 'tis to the 
whole drift of this difcou.rfe, ajid to the charac- 
ter of the perfon fpeaking, as well as the perfon 
fpoken to, that wc fh.ould read. 
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— * Thou my Sirvant^ 






^< As thou report'il thyfelfi was then her Slave! 

The fame kind of tranfpofition is in Meafure 
forMeafure. Ad III. 

•« ^. This oQtward-funted Deputy, 
^ Whoft fettled vifage and deKl/rate word 
^ Nips youth i*th' head > atid follies doth 

*' emmew, 
" As falcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil : 
•• His rrtTH within being Caft, he would appear 
** A POND as deep as hell/* 

How much better thus, 

« His ^owA within being caft, he would appear 
" A FILTH as deep as hell/* 

r. e. If the wafer within was caft out and em- 
ptied, (which no^ covers his filth) he would ap- 
pear a quagmire cf ^th and mud, as deep as 
helh 

•* f. Sferang. Why this is the worId'sy2?«/ ; 
*' Of the lamepiece is every flatterer's j^^//* 

Let thefe two words foul dxAfport change places, 
and we have this very good reading, 

R 2 •* I. Strang. 
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«^ I. Strang. Why, this is the world's tJ)^/^ 
" Of the fame piece is every flatterer's 'y&«/.** 



In the U part of K. Henry IV, Aft 11. 

P. Henry. " From a God to a bull ? a heavy 
<< decknfton ; it was Jove's cafe. From a prince 
" to a prentice, a low transfartnation ; that fhall 
" be mine : for in every thing, the purpofc 
" muft weigh with the folly.'* 

It would be more accurate if the words were 
tranfpofed, and we fhould read, 

P. Henry. " From a God to a bull ? a heavy 
*' transformation ; it wis Jove's cafe. From 
** a prince to a pr?ntice a low decknjion ; that 
" fhall be mine, &c.'* 

In Cymbeline, Aft 11. Jachimo is defcribing to 
the hulband his wife's beddhamber : 

" Jach. The roof o'th' chamber 

" With golden cherubims is * fretted, &c." 

Pofthumus 

I Mr. Theobald reads^/nV. But in my change not one 
word is altered. 
^ 2 So Milton I, 717. 

•* The roof was fretted gold." 

Our 
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Pollhumus replies : 

*• iTfis is her honour : 
«^ Let it be granted you have feen all this, S^c/* 

Mr. Theobald faw the abfurdity of the reading, 
and corrects 

c< _ fTba^s this /' her honour.'* 

But why may it not be red, without altering 
one word, only by an eafy tranfpofition. 

Is this her honour i 

Is this any way relating to the honour of my 
wife, which is the thing in queftion ? or per- 
haps he fpeaks ironically, 

" This is her honour ! 

Our poet in Hamlet« A€t 2. ** This majeftical roof fretted 
" with golden fire.'* from the Anglo-S. ftetioan ornan. 
Thb word I would reftore to Chaucer in the Romaunt of 
therofe. 3204. 

" For round environ her crounet 
u Was fun of richc ftonies aftet-'t 

read, jftet, or, tfret- P 

So Spencer. B. 2. c. 9. ft. 37. 

" Whofe fidrt with gold 
'* Was fretted all about." 

R 3 la 
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In Much Adoe about Nothing. Aft HI; 

There is a trifling tranfpoiition of a fingle letter. 

" Hero. If it prove lb, then loving goes by 

" haps, 
*« Some Cupids kill with arrows, fomc with 

« traps." 

Which Ihould thus be fet right, 

** Some Cupid hUs with arrows, fbme with 
*' traps/' 



SECT. xn. 

AUTHORS are not careful enough of 
their copies, when they give them into 
the printer's hand ; Vfhich, often being blotted 
or ill written, muft be helped out by meer guefs- 
work. Printers are not the beft calculated for 
this critical work, I think, fince the times of 
Aldus and the Stephens's. What wonder there- 
fore if in fuch a cafe we meet, now and then, 
with ftrange and monflrous words, or highly 
improper expreffions, and often contradiftory 
to the author's defign and meaning ? 

Hence came the following paffage to be cor- 
rupced in Romeo and Juliet, Aft II. 



C( 



Young 
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" Young Abraham Cupid, he that (hot fo truci 
*' When king Cophetua lov'd the beggir maid." 

Shikcfpeare wrote, Tnmg Adam Cupid^ &c. 
The printer or tranfcriber, gave us this Ahram^ 
miftaking the d for hr : and thus made a paflage 
direft nonfenfe, which was underftood in Shake- 
fpearc*s time by all his audience : for this AdatH 
Wias a moft notable archer ; and for his fkill be- 
came a proverb. In Much Adoe about No- 
thing, Aft I. *' And he that hits me, let him 
" be clapt on the fhoulder, and called Adam.'* 
Where Mr. Theobald's ingenious note is worth 
reading. His name was ' Adam Bell. So that 

1 This Adam Bell : I accidentally met with in a collec- 
tion of old Ballads, among which was one intitled^ Adam 
Bell, Glim of the Clou'gh, and William of Cloudeflc : In 
the fame colleftion was, Syr Bevis of Hampton : And, 
The Wife lapped in Morells fldn, or the Taming of a 
Shrew. — ^Thefc may all fcrvc to illuftrate, fomc where br 
other, Shakefpcarc. — Adam Bell is likewife mentioned in 
the Art of Englifh Poefie. p. 69. And in an old Ballad of 
Bold Robin Hood, printed in Dryden's Mifcell. by Tonfon^ 
vol. 6. p. 347. 

«• For he brought Adam Be ll and Clim of the Clough^ 
" ^iih William of Cloudeflee, 

" To (hoot with our foreilcr for forty mark, 
" And the forefter beat them all three.*' 

But he is not mentioned in Afcham*s Toxophilus, as Mr* 
Theobald gueffcs. 

R 4 hcrc> 
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here, Toung Aiam Oiptd^ &c. is the fame as, 
Tatmg* Cupid that notabk archer^ &c. « The 
«* archer God/* as * Spencer calls him. The 
ftory of king Cophetua and the beggar maid is 
clfewhere alluded to by Shakefpeare ; and by 
Johnfon, in Every Man in his Humour, Ad: III. 
fc. IV. " I have not the heart to devoure 
♦* you, an* I might be made as rich as king 
*« Cophetua.'* 

In Julius Caefar, A6t I. 

*« Caffius. Tell me, good Brutus, can you 

fee your face ? 
** Brutus. No, Caffius ; for the eye fees mt 

'' itfelf, 
y But by refleftion (rom fome other things. 

*' Caff. 'Tisjuft 
<* And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
♦* That you have no fuch mirrors, as will turn 
** Your hidden worthinefs into your eye^ 
^* That you might fee your fhadow." 

*Tis plain from the reply of Brutus, and the 
vrhole tenor of the reafoning, that Caffius ihould 
fay, 

♦* Tell me, good Brutus, can you fee your eye .*'" 

2 In his Muiopotmos. 

The 



y 
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The analogy is no lefs beautiful, than philofo- 
phical, of the rational faculty (the internal eye) 
to the corporeal organ of fight : and in the firfl: 
Alcibiadesof Plato, p. 132, 133. of Stephens* 
editicm, there is exa£tly a parallel inftance. 
Caflius tells Brutus that he will be his mirror, 
and fhew bim to bimfelf. 

In Julius Caefar, Aft IV. 

Antony, ^befe moftf tben Jhall £e^ tbeir names 
are prickL 

06lavius. Tour hrotber too muji die : cgnferUyou 
Lepidus ? 

Lepidus. / do confinU 

Oftavius. Trick bim down^ Antony. 

Lepidus. Upon condition^ Publius JhaU not 
live ; 

Who is your filler's fon, Mark Antony. 

The triumviris, A. U. 710. met at a fmall 
ifland formed by the river Labinius, (now La- 
vino,) near Mantua ; as ' fome authors write : 
others, in an ifland formed by the river Rhenus^ 
now Reno : and there came to a refolution of 
cutting off all their enemies, in which number 
they included the old republican party. Antony 

3 Appiafius Lib. 4. 589. See Dio Lib. 46. Floras L. 
4. c. 6. Vide Cluver Ital. antiq. 1. 1. c. 28. p. 187. ' 

2 fct 
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fet down Cicero's name in the lift of the pfd- 
fcribed : Odtavius infifted on Antony's facrific- 
ing Lucius, bis uncle iy the m^her^sjide : And 
Lcpidus gave up his own brother, L. JGmilius 
Paulus. As 'tis not uncommon to blunder in 
proper names, I make no doubt but in the room 
of Publius we (hould place Lucius^ Antony's 
uncle by his mother's fide : and then a trifling 
corredlion fets right the other line. 

Lepidus. Uponcondititm'Lvciv^Jhall n&t live. 
Tou are hisjijler^s fon^ Mark Antony. 

In Antony and Cleopatra Ad III. Caefar Is 
Ipeaking of the vaflal kings, who attended An- 
tony in his expedition againft him. 

*' He hath aflcmbled 

« 

" Bocchus the king of Lybia, Archelaus 

•' Of Cappadocia, Philadelphos king 

** Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king ^ ^i«//tfj, 

'* King ^ Malchus of Arabia, king of Pontj 

** Herod of Jewry, Mithridates king 

*' Of Comagene, Polemon and Arhintas^ 

'' The king of Medey and Lycaonia, 

*' If^th a more larger lifi offcepters.*^ 

4 Plut. p. 944. B. 'A^aXX^ar? l\ G^a^'xn?. 

5 Plut. ibid. Maix^ ^1 'Apaota?. Shakefpeare very 
rightly writes, Malchus : and fo Hirtius de bell. -Alex. 
c. I. The word in the original fignifies King. 

This 
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Tius * mufter-roU is taken from Plutarch in his 
life of Antony : the tranflation is as follows, 
«* His land-forces were compofed of a hundred- 
•• thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand horfc. 
«• He had of vaflal kings attending, Bocchus of 
Libya, [Tarcondemus of the upper Cilicia,] 
Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of 
** Paphlagonia,MithridatesofCommagena,and 
«< Adallas king of Thracia ; all thefe attended 
*^ him in the war. Many others who could not 
*« ferve in perfon, fent him their contributions 
" of forctSj Polemon of Pontus, Makbus of Arzr 
** bia, Herod of Jury, and Amyntas ^ ftill king 
t^ of Lycaonia and Galatia \ and even the king 

6 I could have wifh*d that Shakefpeare had omitted this 
snufter-roll of Kings and conunanders and followed Virgil's 
example. 

Hine ope harharicd nmrii/que Atitomus armis 
FiSor ab aurorat ftpuiis et /itin ruhrw 
Jegyptum, 'vinfiue orientis, et ultima fecum 
Baara 'UiUt. &xl. VIII, 685. 

7 '*'^% i\ 'Af/Mtlaq S AtMtUtm t^ Tahailuf, Jind moreover^ 
&c. The words in Eatarch fiwold be tranijpofed, for 
Amyntas was not king both of Lycaonia, and Galatia : 

thus, sri }\ ^A^vila^ u Avxaotuft x^ Paa-iTuvi TaXetlSn, 
And moretwert Amytttas of Lycaonia^ and the king of Galatia, 
And 't}» remarkable, this blunder of the tranflator's is 
avoided by the eafy change I make of Shakefpeare's words. 

" of 
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" of Media fent him a very confiderable rein- 
*« forcement." To omit AduUas, for Adallas, 
who is the king of Pont^ but Polemo ? and who 
of Lycaonia^ but Amintas ? Fipft: then the king 
of Pont is to be ftricken off the lift. And I make 
no doubt but in the original writing it was fo : 
and what the poet blotted out, the printer gave 
us, becaufe he faw it filled up the verfe : 

" King Malchus of Arabia." 

Having gotten rid of the king of Pont : how 
fhall we reconcile to Plutarch ? 

** Polemon and Amintas, 
*« ThekingofMede, and Lycaonia.*' 

This may be done by an eafy tranlpofition of 
the words, 

*^ Polemon, and Amintas 
" Of Lycaonia ; and the king of Mede.** 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft IV. 

" Caefar. Mymeffenger, 
" He' hath whipt with rods, dsivcs mc to perfonal 
** combafj 
*' Caefar to Antony. Let the old ruffian know, 
*' / have mair/ other ways to die : mean time 
** Laugh at his challenge.'* 

What 
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"What a reply is this to Antony's challenge ? 'tis 
acknowledging he fhould fall under the unequal 
combat. But if we read, 

*' Let the old ruffian know, 
*• He* hath many other ways to die : mean time 
" / laugb at bis challenge.''^ 

By this reading we have poinancy, and the very 
repartee of Caefar. Let us hear Plutarch. " Af- 
" ter this Antony fent a challenge to Caefar to 
** fight him hand to hand, and received for an- 
" fwer, That he [viz. Antony] might find feve- 
" ral other waj/s to end his life.** 

To thefe may be added feveral other correc- 
tions of faulty paffages, which feem to have 
proceeded from the fame caufe. 

In the Tempeft, Aft L 

*' Alon. Good boatfwain, have care : where*s 
*^ the mafter ? Pl(rf the men. 

It fhould be ply the men : keep them to their bu- 
finefs. Ply your oars^ is a feaman*s phrafe : and 
Alonfb fpeaking to the Boatfwain bids him ply 
the men. In other places the phrafe, play the 
men, may be very pertinently ufed ; as in the 
firft part of Henry VI. A6t I. 

" When they (hall hear how we have play'd 
*' the men.** And 
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And in Coriolanus^ K& III. 

«^ Rather fay, I play die n>an I am.'* 

i 

So in Scripture. 2 Sam. x, 12. ^^ Be of good 
** courage and let lis play the men for our pco- 
*• pie.** The pertinency pf the phrafc m fUch 
like pafTages occafioned the blunderit^ tran- 
fcribet to place it here. There feema to me tor 
be an error a little before : 

** Bomfviaitu Hey> my hearts ;, checrly> my 
*' hearts ; yare, yare ; take in the top-fail $» 
" tend to th* matter's whiftle ^. blow till ibm 
*« burft thy wind, if room enough^ To whatu 
or whom^ does the Boatfwaia fpeak ? He tums 
from the Mariners* and ia a^ kind q£ bravin|^ 
thus apoftrophizes the Wind*. ' 

*' Blow, till thou burft, thou Wind ! if room 
*' enough." 

How fmall is the alteration, but what an energy 
is given to the adlion by this reading ? Again in 
the fanae playv Aft U. 

Trinculo. Yond fame black efeud, yontf 
huge one, looks like a faul bumbard, ttaC 
would fhed his liquor.*^ 

*Tis not owing to the faulnejs^ but theJS^/- 
nefs of this large drinking veffibl, (here called 

a ' bumbard^ 
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a ' humbard^ that muft caufe it tQ fhed its liquor. 
'Tis plain therefore that the propriety of the 
paff^ge requires us to read, a full butnbard. 

m 

In aMidfummerNight's-Dream, Ad IV. 

"Queen. Sleep thou, and I will' wind thee 
** in my arms. 

•* Fairies, begone, and be ^ always awayj^ 

Read^ " Fairies begone ^nd be away. — Avay.^* 

[Seeing them loiter. 

The fairies being gone, the queen turns to her 

new lover, 

*« So doth the *"* woodbine thefweet boney-fuckle 

*' Gently entwift ; the female Ivy fo 

" Endings the barky fingers of the elm/* 

8 a Lat. homharda^ from the found : and drinking vefTels 
were hence called Bofi^v^^^, afinobiibiente. See Hefychiu&. 
9. Mr. Theobald thioks tjic poet meant 

' and be all ways awfiy, 

i. e. difperfe yourfelves, and fcout out feverally, in your 
watcjhi, 

xo Mr. Theobald has printed it. 

So doth the woodbine, the fweet honey- fuckle> 
Gently entwift tlu; mapie ; Ivy fo, &c.'* 
Thi^ is too gseat a variation from the received reading : 
a^4. how jejune is it to tell us, that the woodbine and the 
hopey-fucUe is the (kme thing ? 

Kead, 
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Read, woodrine, i.e. the honey-fuckle entwifts 
the rind or bark of the trees : 

<« So doth the wood rine the fweet honey-fuckic 
« Gently entwift/* 

In Shakefpeare's time this was the manner of 
fpelling *, fo Spencer in the Shepherd's Calendar, 
eclog. 2, 

<« But now the gray mofs marred his rineJ^l 

In Kmg John, A61 IV. 

<« Artb. Is there no remedy ? 

** Hub. None but to lofe your eyes. 

" Artb. 6 Heav'n, that there were but a 

*' MOTH in yours, 
*' A grain, a duft, a gnat, &c.** 

Undoubtedly the true reading is, a mote. Matt. 
vii, 4. " Why beholdeft thou the mote that is 
" in thy brother's eye, &c.'* Horatio in Ham- 
let, Aa I. 



(( 



A mote it is to trouble the mind's eye." 



Amote^ TQni^poq. The Anglo— -S. verfion of St. 
Matthew's gofpel ufes this very word, mot: 
meaning what we call cbaff^ or Jhort ftraw^ and 
fo 'tis now ufcd in the Weft of England 5 biit 

in 
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in other parts commonly for " aSoms : So Chau- 
cer in the Wife of Bath's tale. 

** As thick as moiis in the funne heme." 

In Hamlet, Aft III. 

** Your ^dJtd hairs, like life in ** Excrements^ 
^^ Start up and ftand an end.** 

I would read, braided hairs. So Milton, 
*« Braid your locks with rofie twine.** 

Spencer. B. 2. c. 2. ft. 15. 

^^ Her golden locks (he roundly did uptye 
" In breaded tramels.** 

Chaucer in the Knight's tale. 1051. 

" Her yellow heer was broididm a trefs 
" Behind her back.** 

I Tim. ii, 9. " With broidred hair : h vxiyiKot. 
** o-iK** iPetcriii, 3. ** Whofe adorning, let it 
^^ not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
*' hair :** J/xttAoxSc tj %"»'• This in the Bifhop*s 
Bible is tranflated, U)tt^ bro^OCO ||ea». Tobroide^ 

1 1 "a — Tofto?, a tnOtty p^r metathefiH. 

12 From the Latin Excrementa^ the excrementitioot 
parts. Lucan VI, 543. Excr$punta mamu^ the nails. 

S or 
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or hr^de the bair^ i Teut. ffireijOen, ne£ieri^ 
mjpare capiBos. 

In TroUus arid Creflid^, Aft IV. 
*• Par. You told, how Diomede a whole 
•« week, by days, 
« Did haunt you in the field." 

Prcfently after Diomede fays to Aeneas, 
•* By Jove Til play the hunter for thy life. 
^' Aen< And thou fhalt bunt a '^ lion that 
" will flie 
*« With his face back.'' 

How can we doubt then but Paris fays. 
Did bunt you in the field ? 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft III. 
*' Caefar. Unto her '* 
** He gave the 'ftablifluncnt of Egypt, mad^ 
" her 

Of 

1} Homer has Ae iame comparHbii of Ajax retreating 
Jftoln the Trnjana. II. x'. 547. and of Meiadaiis. 11. ^, 109. 
and Virj^ of Tornufi, JEn. IX» 792. 
Cmfiuvum turba lewem 
Cum ti/ii fremii in/enfis^ ac terriius illef 
Jfier^ aeerhti. fmens, retro redit ; et neque Urga 
Ira dm-e out ^rtui patitur» &c. 
14 He is fpeaking of Cleopatra, whom prefently after 
Jbe defcribes (following the hiilorian) dreiTed in the habit 

of 
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** Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia 
«• Abfolutc queen." 

Read Liiya : as is plsun from Plutarch in his life 

of Antony, n^drnv piv iTritpififi KXiorreir^av /Sao*/- 
XiffTMy AiTuVfv ^ KvV^K 9^ AIBTHiS, 7^ xolhm £v- 

^i«^, It. T.x. Plut. p. 941. B. 

*TIS pkafant enough to confider, how the 
change of one fingle letter has often led learned 
commentators into miftakes. And a n being 
accidentally altered into B, in a Greek rhetori* 
cian, gave occafion to one of the bed: pieces of 
fatyre, that was ever written in the Engliih 
language, viz. IIEPI BAdOTZ, a treat ife con- 
cerning the art of Jinking inj>oetry. The blunder 

of die Aeg^rptian Goddefs Ifis : whofe name fhe took, tfa 
"lan ix^fifAdrkai. * Plat, in Anton, p. 941 . Which is thus 
rendered, novae Ifedu nomine rej^onfa dahat fopnlis : it 
filosld be, JmnUris JfitUs nomen fibi acqtdr^at. The poet 
hn too fiutbfaily followed the tranflators* 

•• She 
«^ In the habiiiaenti of the goddefs Ifis 
*' That day appeared, and oft before gteve eauUeneef 
" As 'tis reported, >." 

This circomllance is prettily alluded to by Virgil. Aen. 
VIII, 696. defcribing Cleopatra in the naval fight at 
A^ium. 

Regina in imdih.ftiJ^ ^esi e^gnuaa fiftpo. 

& z I mean 
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I mean is in the fccond fc&ion of Longinus, EI 
EZTIN TYOTS TI2 H BA0OTS TEXNH, in* 
ftead of nA0OTS. A moft ridiculous blunder, 
which has occafion'd as ridiculous criticifms. 

That the A fhould be written for a n is no 
wonder, fince Dionyfius in his Roman iantiqui- 
ties, p. 54. has the following remark, KcjVIa* 

Twv Tornxm S^im ilxovtg ufrwriv 0^x9 '^ AENAS Itti^ 
yfxXpfiv t}(H(r»i inXwotv rig IIENATAS. ioxiT yi^ 
jtAot, ri n pifVu y^dfAfAOcl^ ii^niAByH r^ A iri/Jiv r^v 

Ixtlw ivvxfji,iv rig TffOLhAiiq* The old Greek word 
for toirte, they wrote AEAOS, byt when the 
Greek alphabet was compleated, IIHAOS : thh 
word grown antiquated, they ijfed OINOS. In 
Theocritus, Id. i f. 13. we muft read, 

'Ex W9w ai/lxiK HHAON- iyi r t^^ iS' «A«f o^«^ 

Where thus the fchoL Tl»^oif/.U im ruv Iv xr£f wo-iit 

ixxa/sla*, ccTB d^yia, eru^wv' I Si fjt.nS OSOT2 tp^w 
zFiiTv 7^ Tw tjovw i^a^ofd,iv(^, wc If «. The copies 
of Theocritus have AHAON, which the editors 
render fcilicet. But the fcholiaft gives an eafy 
interpretation, and helps forward the corredion. 

15 The infcription perhaps was thus AEN'AS con- 
tradicd, for AENATAS : and either Dionydus or his Sub- 
fcribers did not attend to the ilroke over the N", and hence 
corruptedly it ftill remains in the prefent copies AENAS. 

IT 
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IT feems that fpme puns, and quibbling wit, 
have been changed in our author, thro' fome 
fuch caufes, as mentioned in the beginning of 
this feftion. For inftance, in As you like it, 

Aan. 

^« Rofalind. Well, this is the foreft of Arden. 

" Clown. Ay ; now I am }h 4rden \ the 
«' more fool I : when I was at home, I was in 
•* a better place/' 

The Clown, agreeable to his chara6ler> is in a 
punning vein, and replys thus, 

" Ay 5 now I am in « iw ; the more fool I : 
*' when I was at home, I was in a better place." 

He is full of this quibbling wit through the whdic 
play. In Aft III. he fays, 

*' I am here with thee, and xhy goats ; as the 
^* moft capricious honeft Ovid was among the 
« Goths. 

** Jaq. O knowledge ill-inhabited, worfe than 
^* Jove in a thatch*d houfe." 

Capricious^ is not here humourfome, fantaftical, 
&c. but lafcivious : Hor. Epod. 10. Libidinofus 
immolabitur cafer. The Gotbs^ are the Getae : 

S 3 OvidI 
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Ovid! Trift. V, 7, The thatcVd boufe^ is that of 
Baucis and Philemon, Ovid. Met VIII, 630. 

Slipulis et cannd teSla palujlri. 

But to explain puns is almofi as unpardonable 
as to make them : however I will venture to 
correft one paflage more ; which is in Julius 
Caefar, AftlH. 

<' Ant. Here is a mourning Rome, a dange*>^ 
rous Rome : 
*^ No Rome of fafety for Oftavius yet/' 

I make no qyeftion, but Shakefpeare intended it, 
" No room of fafety for Odavius yet'* 

So in Aft I. 

** Now is it Rome indeed ; and room enough 
** \Vhen there is in it but one only man '* 

To play with words which have an allufion to 

proper names, is common with Shakefpeare and 

the ^^ ancients. Ajax in Sophocles, applying his 

name to his misfortunes, fays, 

AI, 

16 Sec Ariftot, Rhct. L. 2. c. 25. *'ax9^^ otfI rS In- 
^^ X, T. ^. AUuiions of this fort are frequent in Shake- 
fpeare. In the Tempeft. Ad III. Ferd. Admired Mi- 
ran4a. In the Winter's tale. Aft IV. Perdiia, Even here 

undone. 
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AT) AI* '^ rU okv iffSf wiO Z f Ivdwfmf 

Philodetes, fpeaking to Pyrrhus, has this quiU^I^ 
not inferior to any in Shakefpeare — ^for badnefs. 

undone. In K. lohn. Ad II. Jufi. Together with that 
pale, that 'wbite-fac*d ihore. viz. Albion^ ab albis rufilms. 
To omit many others I Mil hence illuftrftte and explain a 
paflage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Falfc one. AftlV. But 
*tis neceilary firfl to premife that Virgil has intermingled in 
his divine poem many allufioos to the Roman hiftory : for 
example. Aen. XI, 743. 

'* Pireptumqui ab efuo dextra comple^itur hojiem* 

*' Hoc de hiftoria traSum eft ; {(ays Serviiis] I^am Caius 
Ctefary cum dimicaret in Gallia, et ab hofte raptus equo 
fjut p§rtarHMr armatus, §ccurrit quidam ex hftftibm qui 
** eumnoffit ttinfukans ait, Casar, C^sar, quod Gaiio- 
** rum lingua oimitte fignificat : at que it a faSlum eft ut 
•* dimitteretur. Hoc autem ipfe Cafar in Epbemeride fua 
^* e^cit^ ubi prOpriam commemorat felicitatem?^ To this 
piece of hiilory I make no doubt but Sceva alludes wherfi 
he tells Caefar, 

♦* When the fword's in your throat, Sir, 

*• You may cry Cjesar, and fee if that will help you.'* 

17 This verfe of Sophocles is exadtly rendered by 
Shakefpeare in K. Richard II. Aft II. 

- K. Rich, How i'ft with ^ged Gaunt? 

** Gaunt. Ohy bow that name befits my compofition ! 

•« Old Gavnt indeed, &c.'* 

S 4 In 
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In the Oreftes of Euripides there is a pun on the 
name EleSra ; a very unfortunate name for a 
young woman. 

And Aefchylqs, in Agam, i^. 1089. the father 
of tragedy, gives this kind of wit a fapdipn. 

AvoXKoVj AvoXXoMf 

Ovid has many of thcfe : I don't find the fol- 
lowing taken any notice of in Burman*s edition. 

♦* Rettulit et ferro Rhefumque D^/^naque caefos, 
" Utque fit hie fomno proditus, ille dolo. 

** Aufuses, onimium,nimiumqueoblitetuorum, 
♦^ Thracia nodturno tangere caftra dolo.*^ 

That there is a play upon the words Dolona and 
doloy is not to be queftjion'd, I tiiink j but the 
dolo in the fourth verfe is phe tranfcriber's blunder^ 
which was occafionM by his cafl:ing his eyes on 
the line above. Perhaps the poet gave it wit|i 
an interrogation, 

*f Aufuses, onimium, nimiumque oblite tuorum, 
9^ Thracia nofturno tangere ca&ra,pede ?^^ 

I Thpfc 
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Thofe who read the Socradc authors know 
that Socrates did not difdain to pun, when 
proper occaiions offered : a corrupted paflage 
of this nature^ in fo pure and elegant a writer as 
Xenophon^ I fhall take occafion here to illuftrate 
and correft. The Clouds of Ariftophanes were 
afted a very confiderable time before Socrates 
was condemned. According to the manner of 
the old comedy the real Socrates is there intro- 
duced, and his philofophy burlefqued. Thus 
he addrefles the Clouds, ^. 265. 

O Qouds^ wy goddeffesy he ye lifted up^ and appear 
aU fublitnely fufpended to your contemplating fcbolar. 
In another place, jr. 94. The fchool of Socrates 
is called *fovIirrffiov, the fchool of careful contempla* 
tion. And themfelves, f. 1 01. are called ^i^ 
fifji,vo(p^iilifonj the fad and folemn contemplators. 
Plato in his apology alludes to thefe pailages of 
AriRophanes, and fpeaks of this buffoonery, 

Tis frequently hinted too, that he taught his 
fcholars dired atheifm, and a contempt for the 
religion of his country. And in the fecond 
fcene Socrates and his fcholars, like a modem 
fociety of natural philofophers, are employed 
about many curious enquiries, ^s whether a 
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gna£ lif^s thro' it's moitth or ftmdament» * with 
others of the like importaitf naaire. 

YuAXov ivo^i SxXoSq ri^ auriic veJdK* 
J,rfg^. n£; Jnr« nfr* i/xcr^f ; MA. Afj^iefrofoi. 

" Socrates lately inquired of Chaerepho concem- 
** ing the nature of fkas, for inftance, how many 
*^ of it's own feet a flea could go at one leap : 
^* for having bitten the eyebrow of Chaerepho* 
•^ it leaped upon the bald pate of Socrates. 
*' Strep. Well, and how did he meafure it ? 
^« SchoL Moft dextroufly." Thcfe paffages of 
Arffiophanes will be fufficient to make way for 
my corredion of Xenophon in his Banquet, p. 
176, 177, edit. Oxon. which I would thus read, 

ffd¥ avni (»roJ<iJ]xaTcov dfji,i?\Hloir^y «XXrA^f il 

XwxjtxJtj, *P0NTI2TH£ fxiJcaX^/xiwc ; OwtSy 
»aAX*OT, £^«, if il AWONTITTOS iK»)^$y ; §1 
ftii yi iiiiuii:, TXIN METEflPftN 4>PONTIZTH2: 
iivau Oio-fl* Sv, Ipn I l.m^ir%i^ METEflPOTE- 
FON Ti Tw» €)fwp ; 'AAA* s jups Ai\ jipu, » rjMfCtfv 
f « hSwn l7n/*«AgMr<fl«, oAAa t«» ANil$EAE£TA- 
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^Sf xretfiJONTw. El ii ^xH ^^^» ^^ «iriOf, li^, 

yi^ o-f tpacl )^cci}|tAclf€7v. As puns cannot be 
tranOated, fo I fhall not attempt to tranflate 
this. I have ventured to infert ANXl before 
il*EAOT2IN, to compleat the pun on the pre- 
ceding word ANn*EAEITATflN. And have 
likewife correfted \]/uAAaf and aircp^cif , inftead of 
>]/uXX« and a^Ep^i*. For the fenfe is, ** tell me 
*' how many feet of a flea you are diflant from 
^^ me :" as is plain from Ariftophanes : not as 
the words now are printed, void of all allu- 
fion and turn, ** tell me how many feet a flea is 
" difl:ant from me.'* 

There is a kind of pun in repeating pretty 
near the fame letters with the preceding word, 
to which the rhetoriciaiis have given a particular 
name, and in makin*^ a fort of a jingling found 
of words. Of this the fophiflis of old were fond, 
and they are ridiculed ingenioufly in Plato's 
Banquet for this afieftation. *• IIATSANIor A 

nATXAMENOY, Siidtnoifn. yi^ [At ISA XcTfiv iruffl 

pi ^0 ». And again in his Gorgias '^ il A1I£TE 

18 Plat. S^rmp. p. 185. edit. Steph. 

ig JPlat. Gorgi p. 467. See ArilloL Rhet. 1. 3. c. 9. 
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nilAE, not v^ovtlwta o-f xcSei a^i. i. e. io addrefs 
you in your own manner. Which I mention be- 
caufe the interpreters feem to mifunderltand 
him. So in Terence. Andria, Aft I. 

^« Inceptio eft amentium^ haxid amantium.** 

Nor is Homer without inftances of this kind, 
II, ^'. ?oi. 

II. r. 91. 

And Virgil, Aen. VII, 295. Imitating old Ennius, 

Num capti potuere capi ? Num incenfa cremavit 
Troja viros ? 

And before, Aen. V, 136. 

Confidunt tranjiris^ intentaque hracbia remis 
Intenti expeSIant Jignum. • 

Aen. VI, 32. 

Bis conatus erat cafus effingere in auroy 
Bis patriae cecidere manus. 

20 Milton, in his imitation of this place, has likewife 
imitated the jingle by a repetition of the fame letters. 
On th^ Alean/ie^ IfiJL VII, 19. 

And 
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And Milton frequently, as B. I. /.433. 

" And unfrequented left 
** His righteous altar, bowing towly down 
** To bcftial Gods ; for which their heads as lh> 
" Bow^d down in battel.'* 

I, 642. 

** Which tempted bur attempt y and wrought our 
" fall/' 

VI, 868. 

*« And to begird th* almighty throne 
" Befeeching or befiegingy 

IX, 647. 

«* Serpent ! we might have (par*d our coming 
«' hither, 

«*: ; FrmtUfs to me, thoughyVitf/ be here t* cxcefs.** 

... . . , r, _ • 

Inilances in Shakeipeare are without number ; 
however I will mention one or two. , 

Macbeth, Aft. I. 

^* What tiiou wouldft bigbfy^ 
« That thoti ivouldft bolify. 

" And catch 
" With its funeafe^ fuccefs.*l 

HanJetj 
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Hamlet, Ad I. 

** . A little more than *' Hn^ and lefs than hndJ* 

Of this jingling^kind are the following verfes» 
where the letters are repeated. 

« 

Homer II. ^. 526. 
niad 5'. 307. 

Iliad /. 162. 

AoAixov AiO^u Anf^oCo; Ac. 

Iliad (p'. 407. 

Our countryman Dryden was fo fond of this 
repetition, that he thought it one of the greateft 
beauties in poetry; and ufed to mention this verfe 
of his own as an inftance, 

When MAN on man^ Multiplied bis kind. 

It cannot be denied that Virgil abounds with 
many examples of this fort, which his commen*' 

a I He feems to have taken this from Gorbodac, Ad I. 
In kinde a father, hit not in kindelfnefs. 

I tator 
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rator Erythracus terms allitemtioj ailufic verh- 
TTumj and affonantia fyllaharum. And the inge-^ 
nious Mr. Benfon, the editor and admirer of 
Johnftpn's trandation of ttie . pfalms, lays the 
higheft ftrefs dn thli alliteration. Miltctfi, who 
knew the whole art and myftery of verfification, 
has fometimes almoft every word with the fame 
letter repeated, as VI^ 840. 

^^ Oer f Melds, and ^Ims, and i&^lmed be^s bt 
** rode.** 

IX, 901. 

«< Defac'd, ^flowtPd^ and now to dezxh devote.** 

And fo in other places, not fo frequent as Virgil, 
or Spencer. This will appear in ^ving an ia* 
ilance froni Spencer. B. L 39. 

^< And through the «9qrld of testers ^de and 
« deep.** 

This line MiltCRi has borrowed) III, ii« 

** The riling tt;orld of waters | daxk and <fcep." 

Where you fee that Milton has changed a word^ 
and chufes to make this alliteration on the t^vo 
laft words, dark and dtep : rather than, foUoMr- 
kig Spencer, to alliterate diree words together^ 

and 
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and drop it on the laft. But whatever beauty 
this alliteration might have, yet the affe&adon 
of it mud appear ridiculous \ for poems are 
not made by mechanical rules : and it was ridi- 
culed as long ago as the times of old Ennius. 

O Tite We Taii xihi Xante tyranne tulifti. 

And by Shakefpeare in his Midfummer-Night's 
dream, AftV. 

^ Whereat with ^/ade, with Moody ^/ameful 
" Wade, 

" He bravely ^roach'd his filing bloody ^reaft.** 

»• - • 

SECT. xni. 

THERE are many blunders that creep 
into books from a compendious manner 
of writing ; and if this happen to be blotted, 
the tranfcriber has a hard talk to trace the au- 
thor's words. This feems to have occafion'd 
a very extraordinary confufion in a paflage in 
Othello. But before I mention my emendation, 
I beg leave to cite a fhort ftory from the firft 
book of the Ethiopian romance of Heliodorus. 
Thyamis, an Aegyptian robber, fell in love 
.with Charicleai ftung with jealoufie, and de- 
ipairing to enjoy her himfelf, he refolves to 

murder 
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murder her : and thinking he had killed her^ 
(but it happened to be another) he cries out^ 
Alas, poor maid^ tbefe are the nuptial gifts Iprefent 
thee. This ftory is alluded to in the Twelfth- 
Nighty Aft V. Nor did the allufion efcape the 
notice of Mn Theobald. 

" Duke. "Why fliould I not, had I the heart 
" to do'ti 
«* Like the Egyptian thief ^ at point of death 
" Kill what I love ? A favage jealoufic 
" That fometimes favours nobly." 

And this fame {t;ory feems to me hinted at in 
Othello, Aft V. where the Moor, fpeaking of 
his favage jealoufie, adds, 

" Of one whofe hahd 
'« Like th' bafe Egyptian^ threw a pearl away 
« Richer than all his tribe*" 

Now this exaftly agrees with the romance* 
*Twas Thyamis* own hand, and he too in a 
ftrong fit of love and jealoufie, that committed 
this murder. When Othello robbed Brabantio 
of his daughter, the old man calls him in the 
beginning of the play, 

*^ O thou foul thief! 

■ 

T Thefc 
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Thefe circumilances aU croud into Othello's 
mind to increafe his horror : for this reafon, as 
well as for feveral others, with great propriety 
he calls himfelf, the bafe igyfiian. 

In Mr. Pope's edition 'tis 

*' Like the bafe Indian^ Sec." 

which he thus interprets : " In the firft edition 
*' itisjudianj occafion'd probably by the word 
*^ Jribe juft after, but the common reading is 
" better ; as the word frih is applicable to any 
*' race of people, and the thought of an igno* 
•' rant Indian^ cafting away a pearl very natu- 
•* ral in itfelf ; whereas to make fenfe of the 
*' other, we muft prefuppofe fome particular 
" ftory of a^ifw alluded to, which is much lefs 
" obvious/* Mr. Theobald in his edition has 
*' plainly overthrown Mr. Pope's e3q)lanation 
and reading, but whether he has eftablifhed his 
own may be doubted ; he reads, 

JJke Ae bafe Judian^ &c. 

♦* i. e. ("fays he) the bafe Jew Herod, who 
^ threw away fuch a jewel of a wife as Mari^ 
" amne." But firft of all there is no fuch word 
as Judian^ which muft certainly occafion a fuf- 
picion of it's not being genuine. Again, if any 
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one wiU confidcr the hiftory of Mariamne frotil 
Jofephusi he will find, 'tis very little applicable 
to Defdemona's cafe. Mariamne had an aver- 
fion to Herod> and always treated him with 
fcom and contempt \ flie was publicly, tho^ 
falfely, accufed of an attempt to poifon him, 
and accordingly put to death. In the prefent 
circumftanceSi with whieh Othello is furrotinded, 
he would never apply Herod's cafe to himfelf t 
he was a private mtirderer,-*-*^^ wbafe bandy £f?r* 
Hetod brought his wife to public juftiee j Def- 
demona was fond of the Moor, the Jewefs hated 
her huiband. On the other hand^ the ftory of 
the Egyptian thief is very minutely applicable j 
and the veffes, cited from the Twelfth Nighty 
Ihew that our author was pleafed with the allu- 
fion. It fecmrs the correction was oMdhg to 
fortie fort of ill-written abbreviation^ th^t might 
be in tlici original, ^istgyp'^"^ and which could 
not eafily be undcrftood by printer or player. 

From fuch Rfce abbreviations arife no fmall 
blimdef s in ancient b^ks. In the Greek ma- 
nuferipti We often Hnd ipifaweg, iAfuirta^y thus 
abbreviated* a1^. 'a^. This abbreviation hai 
occafion'd fomeconfufion in marxy printed books< 
As for example, in a differtation of Maximus 
Tyrjus^ Ti i edi xaV it>^ocruvxy what Deity is 
nccotdifig to Piatd. ^fc' find Plato is there called, 

T 2 p «v(p«- 
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i ti(pmirc!\oi ruv ONTfiN, tbe moft eloquent of 
BEINGS. But ' HN, as ufed by Plato and k^ 
followers, is a word of iacred import, ^ruth^ 
Deity itfelf^ that which really is Being, in con- 
tradillindtion to ever-fleeting and changing mat- 
ter. A Platonift therefore, enquiring what Deity 
is, would never fay even of his mafter Plato, 
f u^wkoToIoi rm ONTIIN. It would be compli- 
ment fufficient to fay, cu^wvorafo; rm ANAN ^ 
i. e. «i<f»7r«i>. There is very little difference 

between ONTIIN and ANflN, if it be confidcred 

how eafily the ftroke over enw might be mif- 
taken for a r by a tranfcriber : Plato^ the mofi 
eloquent of mortals^ feems the compliment in-* 
tended by Maximus Tyrius. 

I In this fenfe ^tis nfed by the Platonic writer of the 
V/ifdom of Solomon. XIII, i. <* And could not oat of the 
<* good things that are know him that is : to» ovla.^' 

SECT. XIV. 

> • 

IT is not at all furprifing that the perfons in 
the drama Ihould be changed, either thro* 
the blunders, or wrong judgment of the tran- 
fcribers and players. 

In the Tempeft, Aft I. 

" Profpero. What is the time o' th* day ? 

2 " ^^^^^' 
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f * JrieL Paft the mid feafon. 
*' Profp. At leaft two glafles •, the time twixt 
" fix and now 
** A^\ifl: by us both be fpent moft precioufly." 

Who can imagine that Profpero would afk a 
queftion, and anfwer it himfelf ? But a trifling 
diiilindion will make all right. 

*« Prof. ' What is the time o'th* day ? 

** jir. Paft the mid feafon, 
** At leaft two glafles. 

** Projp. The time twixt fix and now 
*' Muft by us both be (pent moft precioufly.** 

In As you like it, Aft II. The Duke is fpcak- 
ihg of the happinefs of his retirement. 

^^ And this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
*^ pinds tongues in trees, books in the running 
** brooks, 

1 This conreClion has been tacitly adopted by the late 
Editor.— -But I don^t know whether the other reading 
might not be defended. IVoipero has great concerns hi 
agitation, and his mind cannot attend to minute things t 
wanting therefore to fet Ariel, to work, he aiks him the 
time of the day : fcarcely had he aiked, but he recolledb 
hin^felf. Perhaps by this Teeming inaccuracy Shakefpeare 
had a mind to paint fironger Profpero^s greater concern 
6)x the bufineb in hand. 

T 5 «* Sermons 
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<( Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing : 
«' I would not change it. ' 
*« Am. Happy is your Grace, &c." 

How much more in charafter is it for the Duke 
to fay, '^ I would not change it," than for 
Amiens ? 

In the fecond part of K. Henry I V. Aft IV. 

«* Wefi. The Prince is here at hand : plealeth 

^^ your Lordfliip 
^' To meet his Grace, juft diftance *tween our 

** armies ? 
*« M^b. YourGraceofYork in God's name 

then fe^ forward. 
^' Tork. Before^ and greet his Grace j my 

Lord, we come.'* 

I believe, at firft fight, the reader muft difcbver 
that it fliould be thus divided : 

•* Mowb. Your Grace of York in God's 
" name then fet forward 
«* Before, and greet his Grace. Xwk. My 
*' Lord we come.'* 

In K. Henry V. Aft IV. 

«^ K. Henry. But, hark, what new alarum is 

*^ this fame ? 

" The 
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" The French have reinforced their fcattcr'd 

" men. 
** Then every foldier kill his prifoners. 
** Give the word through.' 



St 



Enter Fhellen and Gower. 



^' Flu. Kill the poyes and the luggage ! 'tis 
expreisly againft the law of arms, &fr.'' 



How fhould the King know the French had 
reinforcM their men ? It fhould thus be printed, 

*« K. Henry. But, hark, what new alarum is 
*« this fame V 

Enter a Meffenger. 

** MeJJ. The French have reinforced dieir 

** fcatterM men. 
*« K. Hen. Then every foldier kill his pri- 

" foners: 
** Give the word through.'* [ExetnU. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, AA L 

*« Cleopatra. Excellent falfhood ! 
^ Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her ? 
^^ ril feem the fool, I am not. Antony 
*' Will be himfelf. 

" /Int. But ftirr'd by Cleopatra. 

T 4 *« Now 
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•• Now for the love of love, and his foft hours, 

I make no queftion but the author thus gave it, 

« Cleo. Excellent falfhood 1 
" Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her ? 
** Fll feem the fool, I am not. Antony 
« Will be himfelf, but ftirr'd by Cleopatra. 

[Afide. 
*< /Int. Now for the love of love, andhisfoft; 
" hours, tff.** 

In the fame play. Adtlll. 

** Ventid. Learn this, Silius, 

* Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
' Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, 

*s away. 

* Caefar and Antony have ever won 
^ More in their officer than perfon. Soflius, 
' One of my place in Syria, &c.'* 

Tis highly .out of charafter for Ventidius, An- 
tony*s Lieutenant, to fay that Antony had ever 
won more in his officer than perfon : fo great an 
obferver of Decorum as Shakefpeare would, and 
undoubtedly did give this refleftion to Silius. 
IJereafter then let us thus difHnguifh this place. 
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*« Sil. *• Caefar and Antony have ever won 
♦« More in their officer than perfon. FentiJ. 

" Soffius, 
« One of my place in Syria, &c/* 

In Macbeth. AftL 

** King. But who comes here ? 
*« MU. The worthy Thane of Roffe, 
*• !>»• What hafte looks through his eyes ? 
<< So fhould he look that feems to fpeak things 
** ftrange. 

TMs laft Ime fliould be fpoken by Malcolme. 

*• Len. What hafte looks through his eyes ? 
^ Md. So fhould he look, that feems to 
*« fpeak thmgs ftrange.'* 

S E C T. XV. 

THERE are no ancient books now re* 
msdmng, but what, more dr lefs, have 
fuffered from the ignorance of tranfcribers foift- 
ing into the text fome marginal note, or glofs. 
One would have ima^ned, that ^ printing fhould 
have put an end to thefe fort of blunders ; yet 

1 You may fee Glofles of this kind printed in Chaucer^s 
tranflation of Boethius. And in his Troilos and Crefeide» 
(p. 330. edit. Uirry) are printed the arguments of Statins* 
twelve books of the War of Thebes. 

Mr. 
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i^clwf *hnri»^ elfuv eiil\ tv An/AorOowc, ieoXaxiu«y 
friviwi iljQZ T«v a7rcX£u9f^»v Natrium j^ n»AAa»7cf • 

Oaudio introeunte^ Silenus principium conwediae 
Ariftopbixnis^ quae- equites infcribitur^ canere ince^ 
pity loco DemoJlbeniSy fcilicet ipfi Qatidio gratificans. 
Deinde eonverfus ad ^irinum^ Injurius es^ inquit^ 
o Slutrine^ qui bunc tuum nepotem in boc convivium^ 
inducas fine tibertis Narcifjo 6? Pallante. *Tis 
not eafy to find the tranflator's meaning, KoX«- 

xiim tmivf rov KXau Jiov, fcilicet ipfi Cloudio grott^ 

ficans \ it feems as if he meant ironically, maki9ig 
as if be would flatter bim, but realfy ridiculing 
bim : fuppofing the Greek would admit this in^ 

terpretation, how heavily comes in, difi Unii^u 
Befide Silenus is faid to recite the words of 
Ariftophanes, or rather as the * original word 
jignifies, to recite them with a tragic voice and 
accent, to make the ridicule appear Hill the 
ftronger. But where are the verfes of Arifto- 
phanes ? In other places we have the citations 
themfelves ; and indeed one piece of wit, that 
runs thro' this treatife, confifts in the parodies^ 

2 aiivt, cantare, the proper word for the tragedian i as 
fakan^ for the comedian. 

In 
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In a word, I fliould make no fcruple of alter* 
ing after the following manner, 

lUrlcHMoiJ^ rwv Kotxuv, l6Lrlocl»t, 
KaxZi HoiipXayoyct riv vioiviHoy xosxov, 

£7t» Wfoi rip Kvfivov wxii^v^ *AJiXf k, uiny^ S Ku« 
^m, X. 7. r. 

Some one had written in the margin of his book, 

aSft ri Afj/xy; xoXaxcuwv iiniiv rov KXasuJiov, this 

heavy interpretation was admitted, and, to make 
roomi for it, the tranfcriber removed thofe well 
applied verfes of Ariftophanes. The meaning 
of which the reader will underfland, if he turns 
to a fatirical treadfe of Seneca written to ridicule 
Claudius and to flatter Nero ; but not to be 
compared in philofophical wit and humour to 
this fatyr of Julian. 

Indeed when thefe glofles are abfolutely falle,' 
or very ridiculous, 'tis eafy to difcover them. 
So in Plato's Uws, L. I. p. 630. edit. Steph. 

HonSfiv A 9^ 19/xfrc ^fvfot cx^/AfVt OioFviVj [veXi'- 
rw TMf %¥ StxiXiip MfTai^wv,] 9f (^o:i. x. r^ A* 

Now 



•* 
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Now this glofs is not true, for Theognis was of 
Megara in Attica, not Sicily ; « is too well 
Known to need any proof. And therefore with- 
out further ceremony, this glofs might be re- 
moved. 

In Cicero, de nat. D. I, 34. 

Zeno quidem non eosfolum, qui turn erant -^^'fed 
Socratem ipfunij parentem piUofipbiae^ [Latino 
yerbo utens] ScuanAM Jltticum fuijfedicebaf. 

As the falfehood difcover'd the glofs in PlatOi 
ib the ndiculoulhefs ihewis it hcMf^ 

There are other kind of glomes, being verbal 
interpretations of the more obfolete and difficult 
words, which have been taken into the text, to 
the utter extirpation of the old pofleflbrs. The 
Ionic dialed in Herodotus, the Attic in Plato^ 
fhe Doric in Theocritus, are chapged oftentimc$ 
into the more ordinary ways of writing and 
ipeaking^ The true readings therefore of an- 
cient books can never be retrieved without the 
afliftaiice of manufcripts. If our modern Hor 
iners had *0^}/^\ ftJi 0£a, i^ead of Mmv Huh 
Oix. And, ^vx»g &iij Ts-^oiirtfA^tv, inflead of 
^vxjo^i SiSi v^oiu'^ftv. I dorft fee wthowt the 
citations of the aridents, or without die aid €f 

old 
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old copies^ how we ihould evfer be able to re- 
trieve the original words ; but muft have been 
contented with the interpretation of a fcholiaft. 
Nay periu^ half the readers of Homer would 
have hked the one as well as the other. 

But what fhall we fay if Shakefpeare's words 
have been thus altered i If the original has been 
removed to make room for theglofs? How( 
Ihall our author be feftored to his priftine ftate, 
but by having recourfe to the oldeft books, and 
efteeming diefe alone of wdght and authority f 
A Ihort fpccimenrof thefe gfoflfes, which m^fit 
be greatly enlarged, rsaisfollow^f,' Hamlet A6tL 
fie fwaggfrifig up^pring reels : Gtofs, uffiaft. 
Aft H. tbeyouthyeu breath ^r 'GI06, fi^k cf; 
OifheBbi Aft r. ttah thir^ thdt jtm adl l<yde U 
le afcA or J^m : Gioki aJUpbrJiyan. Aft Jff; 
ASyKHthttt biiinimfbtr^iifribe worUThc fuittd 
tmrk two Jkndrd ccintpaff^^ 0f ibejkffs 

cmrfi-. Macbeth, Aftl. which fati and tcs^- 
phyfical rfrf; Gteft, Metaphsfic. Aettl. For 
fearyfy very fiones prate of my wherc'-abdtit : 
Giofif of thai we* re ahout. Julius Caefar, AftIL 
Cuius Ugarius doth hearCaefur hard : Glofs^ hefiir 
Caefar hatred. Antony and Chn^^^atra, AftlV. 
9ie^ba/ldofdeatlb^b^STa\^g)\tinih': G{o(% Ofugbf 

Thi» 
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This may be fuffident to {hew how, in a met* 
dem Book, the fcholiail has routed the author 
of his ancient pofleflion. Thefe errors are of the 
worft kind ; they have a refemblance of truth 
without being the thing itfelf, and muft necefla* 
rily impofe on all, but the true critic, who will 
be at the trouble of going to the firjR: exemplars* 

SECT. XVI. 

BtJ T there are greater alterations, than any 
yet mentioned, ftiU to be nude. For the 
whole play intitled Titus Andronicus fhould be 
flung out the Uft of Shakefpeare*s works. What 
tho* a purple patch might hdre-and there ap* 
pear, is that fuffident reafon to make our poet's 
name father this, or other anonymous produfbi* 
onsof the ftage ? But Mr. Theobald has put the 
matter out of all queftion ; for he informs us, 
•* that Ben Johnfon in the indudion to his 
" Bardemew-Fair (which made its firft appear- 
•* ance in the year 1614) couples ' leronimo and 

** Andronicus 

I Hieronymo, or the Spanlfh Tragedy. This play was 
the conftant objed of ridicule in Shakefpeare's time. See 
Mr. Theobald's note, vol. 2. p. 271, 272. B. Jonf. 
Every Man in his Humour, A&. I. fc. 5. fTi^ae new book 
ha'ywtbertf What! Go fyHirronymf Cynthia's Revels, 
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•* Andronicus together in reputation, and fpeaks 
•* of them as plays then of 25 or 30 years ftand- 
** ing. Confequently Andronicus muft have 
*' been on the ftage, before Shakefpeare left 
•* Warwickfliire to come and refide in London.** 
So that we have all the evidence, both internal 
and external, to vindicate our poet from this 
baftard iflue •, nor Ihould his editors have printed 
it among his genuine works. There are not 
fuch ftrong external reafons for rejefting two 
other plays, called Love's Labour's loft, and 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona : but if any proof 
can be formed from manner and ftyle, then 
ihould thefe be fent packing, and feek for their 
parent elfewhere. How otherwife does the pain- 
ter diftinguifli copies from originals ? And have 
not authors their peculiar ftyle and manner, 
from which a true critic can form as unerring a 
judgment as a painter ? External proofs leave no 
room for doubt. I dare fay there is not any 
one fcholar, that now believes Phalaris* epiftles 
to be genuine. But what if there had been no 
external proofs, if the fophift had been a more 

in the induction. Another prunes bis muftaccioy liffs and 
JHutars — ^kai thi old Hieronimo (as it ijuasjirji aQed) ixjas 
tbe only heft and judicioujly fen^dflay of Em ofe, Alchymift, 
A^ V. Subt. Hen^fyour Hieronymo^s cloake and hat, 

U able 
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aU# chronologery would the work have been 
more genuine ? Hardly, I believe i tho' the 
fcholar of taft had been equally fatisfied. The 
beft of critics might be impofed on as to half a 
dozen verfes, or fo> as * Scaliger himfelf was, 

s Scaliger*8 cafe was this ; Muretus, having tnuiflated 
fome verTes from Philemon, fent them in a jocular vein to 
Scaliger, telHng him at the fame tune they were a choice 
fr jt gm ept ofTrabeas, an adent comic poet : and Scalig«r 
m his oonuntntary on Vaito (p. 212.) cites them as Tia- 
beat* own, aftd as found in ibme old manofcript. Tha 
veries are ingenious and worth mentioning, 

Hf r/, Jl fuenliSf ^'jv/tM, Jletihu^ 
M$ikinafiertt miferiis mortmliMm^ 
Auro parandae lacrjmae contra forent : 
Nhmc baec ad minuinda mala non magii valtntf 
^iim nenia praejicae ad ejfditaudts mortuos. 
Res turitdoi conJUiumf nonJUhtm expeturtt, 

Philemon*8 verfes want fome little corretlion, and thus, as 
I think, they (hould be red, 

£k Tavr«, ^i0VoT, d>Jid rir avriv o^w 
*Ed^v Ti 9^»jK> cuf re fti^, «o^iv^i)a». 

^Stavtf rd My}p« rsivlu tta^hf idftfvm. 

but 



but never as to a whole piece : iq this rt fpe£t 
the critic and the connpiflfeur fure upoB a lereL 

That Anacrcon was deftroyed by the Greek 
priefts we have the teftimony of a learned Gre- 
cian, and this poet is mentioned as a loft author 
by ' Petrus Alcyonius : fo that we have nothing 
now remaining of Anacreon's, but fomc frag- 
ments, quite pf 4 different paft and manner 
from thofe modern compofidons, fp much ad- 
mired by minute fcholars. 

3 See what is cited from hioi abov^, p. I9» n. Seve- 
ral other proofs may be added ; a$ Q4. )^K%L 

"EfAaUil* A>XfAaim ti 
X* TitvKOTra^ O^sr^i?* 

^ft;xo«rtf( O^irnt, the tuhitecfiat^d Orifigt : L e. treading 
the ftage in white bufkins. The nen^pi^iiig ^ M^e of 
Oreftes puts the poets in mind of t^p ^^e ; fo yix]gil, 

Scenis agittUus Orejttu 

If Virgil did not rather write funis, fiat it iiappcns 
very unluckily, that Sophocles had no play adled fo early as 
A#iactcon*i wiiting k>s 4>des, «fid Sopho<46s was the inven- 
ler 49f t]ie jvjhtee 1^ s U ^ pm^tf^^ ^i«jU(e informs 
}^. S^ ^t )mm:« \^ ^fi a^ditio^l propf 9f f^ /ode's nfiC 
being ^ffsmw. \ iitpj^tofe Gppbpfl^' wj^l^ /hoe jv;^ yrlj^^ 
Shakeipeare in Hamlet, A£t III. calls rayed fboes : i. e. 

wltji ciysi fff fyly^, ff mf^^' f^mtt'4 ^j^ct c)f T^m 

U ^i^vi^Wf^f wi^icii J^tf)B jiinti at js^ 1^ fUffii, 
^TMfti^l^.ftfr'dfifi. 

U % 9b^ 
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X. r. X. 
X. r. X. 

Imitated, much for the worfc, from the JLng^o- 
xx«r7w of Theocritus. 

£i( ipafAtwiv* 

** A man may rime you fo (as the clown fays 
** in Shakefpeare) eight years together, dinners 
*' and fuppers and fleeping hours excepted : 'tis 
** the right butterwomen's rank to market/* 

Tho* a few lines may pafs often unfufpefted, 
as thofe of Muretus's did with Scaliger 5 yet 
when they happen to be inferted into the body 

of 
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of a work, and when their very features betray 
their baftardy, one ipay yenture not only to 
mark them for not being genuine, but entirely 
to remove them. In K. Henry the fifth, fhcft 
is a Icene between Katharine and an 6|^ wb* 
man, where Mr. Pope has this remark, •' I 
** have left this ridiculous fcene as I found it 5 
*^ and am foiry to have no colour left, fit)m 
•* any of the editions, to imagine it interpo- 
" lated/* But with much lefs colour Mr. Pope 
has made many greater alterations ; and tUs 
fcene is rightly omitted in the late el^ant edi- 
tion printed at Oxford. But ^tis a hard matter 
to fix bounds to criticifm. However in our 
fubfequent book we will try whether or no, by 
the help of fome rules, wc" cannot regulate a 
little its rage. 



U 3 BOOK 
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B O O K III. 

WHEN t^tit confiden the various 
tribes of thetoritians^ grimmariafis» 
ctymologifts, &c. of ancient Greece i 
and here fiiKi the wifefl and beft of ' ^hUofci^ 
{^era inculca^ng grammatical niceties to hif 
fcholars *> not fo foreign to his grand defign of 
be'ttcfrii^ mankind, s(s we now .perh2i{iis otajr 
iitiagine : when again we confider that the Rq? 
siltos followed the Grecian fteps % and hare fte 
a Sdpio and Labliuft joihing With an Alriatfi 
flare in polifhing the L^tih language^ and triuiA- 
hting the pbiiteft of tjj« Attic authors % mSi 
feme time after read of * Cicero himfetfi th* 
be, when his country was diftraftcd widi civil 
commotions, fhould trouble his head with fuch 
pedantic accuracies, as whether he (hould write ad 
Piraeea^ Piraeeum^ or in Piraeeum — When, I fay 
all this is conGdered, and then turn our eyes home- 

wanl, Wd behold ^very thing the revcrfe ; car^ 

we wonder that the ancients (hould have a polite 
language, and that we fhould hardly emerge 
out of our priftine and Gothic barbarity ? 

I See Plato iaCratyl and Xjpn. k««/x. L. IIL c. 13. ancl 
L. JV. c. 6. 

? Ciccr. in Epift. ad Att. VII. 3. 

Amongft 
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Anfiongft many other things we want a good 
grammar and didionary : we muft know what 
is proper, before we can know what is elegani 
and polite : by the ufe of thefe, the meaning of 
w(mis might be prefixed, the Proteus-nature» 
if poffible, of ever-fhifting language might in 
fome meafiire be afcertained, and vague phrafca 
and ambiguous fentences brought under ibme 
rule and regulation. But a piece of idle wk 
fhall laugh all fuch learning out of doers : and 
the noticm of being thought a dull and pedantic 
£ellaw, has made nriany a man continue a block*- 
head ail his life. Neither words nor grammar 
are fuch arbitrary and whimfical things, as fome 
imagine : ^d for my own part, as I have been 
taught from other kmd of philofop^ers, fp I 
believe, that right a,nd wrong, in the jjiinuteft 
fubjedls, have their ftandard in nature, not in 
whim, capfk:cx>r arbitrary wUJi : io ii^t if pur 
grammarian, pr lc3d<:q^rapher, (hpyM by chmo^ 
be* difdpl^ JoS mpdcro phiiofijphy j &puld he 
glean from FnaiK^ j»nd the w^n Ms refinements 
c£ pur xopgue, he wpuW render the mbok af» 
£^r, .ba4 ^ it is;, ^wch wprie by his ill manage^ 
HKi^t. Np <me ^n ^pxt^ without ibm? kind 
pf rules : wd 6xr yf»a^ of ruks ot wthority, 
9)jmy }ismfn^ ff)^ hiave drawn iJiefn up for 

U 4 themfelvest 
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themfelves. . Ben Johnibn printe'd his Englilh 
Gmmmar. If Shalcefpciare and Milton never 
publiflied their rules, yet they are not difficult 
to be traced from a ipore accurate confideradon 
pf their writings. MUton's rules I fhall omit 
at prefent ; -bwt fomc of Shakefpeare*s, which 
favour of peculiarity, I ihall here mention : be- 
caufe when thcfc arc known^ we fhall be lefs 
liable t:o^ye a Ipofe to £|ncy,:4n indulging the 
licenrious fpirit of criticifm ; nor fhall we then 
fo much prefume to judge what Shakefpeare 
ought to have written, as endeavour to difcovc^!' 
a^ retrieve what.h? did write. 

■ ■ I ; I • 


R U L E I. 

j^tialiefpcare altera proper name; atcoroitrs 
to t|)e C^tisUf^ pronnticiattptT. 

Coneerning this liberty of altering proper 
names, Milton thus apologizes in Smedtymnuus, 
^^ If in dealing with an out-landi(h name, they 
^* thought it beft not to fcrew the Englifti mouth 
'' to a harlh foreign termination, fo they kept 
*' the radical word, they did no more than the 
f elegant authors among the Greeks, Romans, 
f * and at this day the Italians in fcom of fueh a 
l< fenrility ufe to do. Remember how they 

^^ manglg 
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♦* mangle our Britifh names, abroad 5 whattrcC- 
•* pafs were it if we in requital (hould asimuch 
' * ncgledt theirs ? And our learned VChaucer did 
*V not ftick to do ib, writing Sewyramus fior 
*« Semiramisy Ampbiorax for Amphuvrms^ K. Sties 
" for K. C^^ tbe ,huft)and of Alcyone, with 
^« many other nances ftr^iigely metamorphis'd 
" from true orthography, if he had made any 
"account of that, in thefc i^ind of words/'- 
Milton's obfervatiofi. is exceeding true J and to 
ihi& aflfedation of the Romans is owing the diffi- 
culty of antiquarians tracing the original names 
and places. Our CafweUj Bowdicb and Cotes^ 
in a Roman mputh are CqffheUanusj BoaMcia 
and Cotifo. The Partus lim mer>tion*d in C^ 

I Chaucer's tranfmbers have plainly corrupted fome 
words, as AE they have turned into G. In the houfe of 
Fame. p. 466. ^. i|6, E4it..Urry. 

f * Yfatte the Harpir Orion, 
/'. And Gacidcs Chirion." 

One'inay venture I think ta write 

** ^acides, and Chirion/' 

■ 

1. AchiUes and Chirpn : both famous for their fkill in Ma« 
fick. ' Again Senior they have changed into Stmor, ]n di« 
ChanWs Yeman's tale. 1471. p. 127. edit, Urry. 
..«• As.. in YmholL^Simor [r. Senior] will bear witnefi/* 
^eniw de Chfm^* viz. Senior Zadith, 
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jkr vas a port below Calais calkd * f^f/Sw or 
Wbiifim. The old German words WM )8fie; 
iie«'.&corfrukfu}€artb, the Romans called J3<i- 
Mi^itf. WhM Ui^ north-^ft part of Scotland 
w§% pnuiouMed by the mXlvts Cat Mtf, i. e. a 
hill of. haz^l, the R<^ans foon gave it dieir La- 
6o> te^inadon, txA adled XiCdedma. Many 
other names of places owaotkjuarians andety^ 
fhologifts ealily trace, if the/ can get but the ra* 
^Bcal word. This rule then is univerfdly true, 
that idl nittsons make foreign ' words' fubmit to 
their ftianner of prommdation. However our 
Shakefpeare does not abufe proper names lSkf^ 
Chaucer or Spencer, tho' hfe fcas tXtgacpc&f fuited 
many* of dicm to the Englilh mouth. ' 

In his Midfummer-Night^s Dream, A& II, 
h^ hints at a ilory told by Plutarch in the life of 
Thefeus, of one IU^yi\^^^ daughcjer of the fa- 
mous robber Sinis^ whom Thc&us flew : he, 
true hero-like, killed the father and then de-^ 
bauched the daughter. H^ he caUfi very poe* 
tically Perigenia. 

Cleopatra had a fon by Julius Caefar,..whom 
Fkitarch tells us was called ICaKfaAuav, Shdke«- 
fpeare in Antony and Cleopatra very properly 
writes it Cefario^ ju>t Cefarim : JJkmrm^ does not 



2 Camden's Brit. p. 254. 
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make in Latin or EngHfh Plaiw^ but Piai$. 
And ^ Prifcian the Grammanap obfervcs thatt 
tht Latins omit the ar at the latter end of proper 
mm0&* So ^ Cicero in his Tufcubn difpii^a* 
tkmfr : Him HU Ags^nemno ff^xmerif^ And 
Vif|^ Am. VIII, 603. 

^^ Hayd procul hinc T^rcho^ et Tyn'heni twsw 
*^ tenebant.** , . . 

from whence Aen. X, 290. Inftead of 
^ --— Specuiatus UtX)ra Tanhon^ 
we imitt write Tarcho. 

Perhaps to avoid the mectiDg of two vowch, 
he foUowed the <jrreciaq ^>eUi{)gg in Aen. VII» 

say- 

40di?/ ei ipfi fater Pluton, f^krtfiruft 
Tartareae monftrum. 

The Jews name in tJie Merchant of Venice 
Sciatac^ he makes Engliih and calls Sbyh^k. In. 
Rpmeo and |uliet» MonUccbi and Ckifdl^^ mc 
M^tiiff4e iind OBpuki. Sir J^ban of Bmmdh^ m 
Chansoer's tegesid of Gamelyn, he change inic^ 
^\t Rowland of Boys ^ in his play called As yoq 

I ftik. h^ p; 690, 4Cic. Ttf^ i^.IIi> 06. 

like 
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like it AmUthj he writes Hamlet ; and Qmike* 
liMt or Kfwbeline^ lie calls Cytnbdine. 

-^Macbeth's father is varioufly written in the 
Scotilh .chronicles. Macbeth fil. Findleg : Innes 
df Scotland p* 791* Macbeth Mac-Finleg : Ibid, 
p. 803. Macbabeus Filius Finele : Johan. de For- 
din Scotv L. IV. c. 44. Salve^ Maccabaee ^Ixme 
Giants ; nam cum magiftratum defunSo paulo ante 
patre Synele acceperat. Heftor Boeth. Scot, hift, 

L. xn. 

5/W/ thane dfGammis : Holingfh. p. 168. 
" BySinePs death, I know, Fm thane of Glamis,** 

So Qur author, in Macbeth, A6t I. 

* In Cicero's offices B. II. c. ix. is the follow- 
ing paflage, Itaque propter aequabilem praedae 
partitioneWf et Bargulus Illyrius latro, de 

quo 

5 'Tis very plain if the plays called ift, 2d, &c. parts 
of Henry VI. were written by our poet, that he had red 
Cicero^s offices. I wonder this paiTage fhould efcape the 
diligeot fearch of Mr. Theobald, i latdy tamed to the 
edition printed at Oxfprd, where I found BardyUs had 
taken poiTeflion of the copy, but no mention made of Ci- 
qero. In the lail edition indeed I found the trub pi^ 
RATE. — But Shakefpeare feems to me to have had his eye 
on.otber pafTages of Cicero's offices. . Ii| the Illd part of 
Henry VI. Aa I. 

'' Yorh 
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quo tft apud Theopompum^ magnas opes bahuit. 
Thus the editions in Shakefpear*s time ; and 
thus I found it in two manufcripts. In the 
fccond part of K. Henry VI. Aft IV. Suffolk 
fays, 

" This villain here, 
** Being captain of a pinnance, threatens more 
*' Than Bargulus theftrong lUyrian pirate** 

In fome later editions 'tis printed in Cicero, 
Bardylis Illyrius latro. For my own part, I really 
imagine that Cicero gave this Illyrian name a 
Roman pronunciation and turn : but why the 
editors of Cicero print it Bardylis^ I don't 
know ; Plutarch in the life of Pyrrhus writes it 

In 

** Tork, I txhk an oath chat he (hould quietly reign* 
V Ed<w. But for a kingdom any oath may be broken*** 

Cicero de Off. L. III. f. 21. 

** Namfi vioUndum eft jus ^ regnandi gratia 
*• Violandumeftr 

In Romeo and Juliet, A£l I. 

" I meafuring his affedions by my own, 

<< That mod are bufied, when they're mofi alone, 

" Perfu'd my humour." 

Cic. Lib. III. f. I. Nunquam fe minus oHofum tffe, fuim 
cumotio/uj ; ntc minus folum^ quam cumfolus effit, 

I la 
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Id Julius Caefar, he has fome variation^ ia 
proper names : Phitarch, M^fuXAo?. Shake- 
fpeare» MmreUus : And Decimus Brutus AlbifW^ 
Ik calls Deeius Brutus. Plut eaW^ viz, an 
ifland near Philippi : Shak. Tbarfus. Plut. A#e^- 
Jif0^ Shak. Z>mi(imKi. 

In Antony and Cleopatra. Plut AAptAsbi^. 
Shak. Dereetas. 

In K. Henry VIII. Ad III. 

" Kt9g. Now, my Lords, 
** Saw yott the Cardinal ? 

•• Nor, My Lord, we have 
«* Stood here bbfenring him. Some strange com- 

"Moriow 
** It IK HJ5 BEA JN ; he bites his lips, and ftarts, 
** Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 
** Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait, 
** Springs out into faft gate, then flops again ; 
" Str&es his breall hard, and then anon he caHs 
'^ His eye againft the moon : in moft Grange poftttres 
** We've feen him fet himfelf. 

** King. It well may be, 
«* There is a mutimy in's mind.'* 

This obfervation, true in nature, he Teems to have had 
from Cicero de Off. L. I. f. 36. CavendMm eft intern, ne 
uut tarditatibm utamttr in greffu mollioribus, ut fomparum 
firculk jmiles ejfe videamur, aut in fefiin€itiwihus fu/cipia" 
mus nimias celeritates ; quae cum fiunty mihelitus moventur, 
veJiMs muiimiMr, ora t§rgu$ntMr : ex (^ibus magna sig* 

MIf:iCATIO^iTJIANAX>£iAE CQNJTA^\TIAM. 

I The 
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The late Lord Shaftefbury, in his * Advice 
to an Author, fell into a miftake concerning the 
name of the unfortunate D<?/^^»»^»/2 : " But why 
^^ (fays he) afnongft his Greek names, facfliould 
^* have chofcQ one which denoted the Lady 
** Juperjiitiousy I can't imagine : unlefs, &c*" 
Her name is not derived from AfwriJaipdv, 
but Aiw*»»/A«v : i. e, the unfortunate : and 
7 Giraldi Cmthio, in his novels, making the 
word feminine, calls her Difdemonay from whom 
Shakefpeare took the name and ftory. 

Thus the reader may fee with what elegance, 
as well as learning, Shakefpeare familiarizes 
ftrange names to our tongue and pronunciation. 

6 Chara£l. vol. I. p. 348. 

7 Novella VII. Deca teraa. jMut, a^ mm mrHttfm 
DSna^ di marofvigliofa MIezza, Difdemonu cbimumhi^JK. 
He calls her afterwards, in alluiion to her name, la infelia 
t>ifikmonM. And I make no qtieftion btit Othello in Ink 
rapturous admiration^ widi fome alhifioa to iier name^ 
exclaims, in Adt III. 

** Eixellent nonfch! perdition cttdi myfonl, 
** But I do lo«(e thee-*— 

t 

Th^ anciaat tragedians «re fiiH «f thefe allufions $ bnaut i»- 
ftanoM I have mentioned above, p. a58» 259. This laptarom 
exclamation and alluiion too has fomething ominous in it ; 
^nd inftances of thefe prefagiag and ominous eaqpteffiona 
our poet is full of. 

RULE 
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R U L E II, 

H^t make0 iLattn tuoros (foiglid^, ono ofts 
Ciiem acrorsttig to V^tit ortsinal tfiiom ano latf ^ 
tiiDe* 

In Hamlet, Aft I. Horatio is fpeaking of the 
prodi^es, which happened before Caefar's death, 

•« As harbingers preceding ftill the fates 
*' And prologue to the * omen coming on/* 

^be omen coming on, i. e, the eyent, which hap- 
pened in confequence of the omen^. In the 
very fame manner Virgil, Aen. I, 349. 

** Cui pater intaftam dederat, primifque jugaret 
•' Ominibus.^^ 

Ominiiusy i. e. nuptiis : viz. the event which 
was the confequence of the omens. 

In the TamiDg of a Shrew, A6t I. 

*' Sir, I Ihall not be flack, in fign whereof, 
*' Pleafe you, we may * contrive this afternoon ; 
" And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs* health" 



1 They read, the omerCd. 

z They have corredled, convive. 
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Contrive this afternoon^ i. e. fpend this afternoon 
together. Terence has, contrivi diem. Thence 
'tis made Englifh, and fo ufed by Spencer in 
his Fairy Queen, B. II. c. 9. ft. 48. 

** Nor that fage Pylian fire, which did furvive 
" Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive*^ 

Contrive y i. e. fpend. 

In K. Richard IL Ad I. 

" Or any other ground ^ inhabitable^ 

*' Where never Englifliman durft fet his foot." 

Inhabitable^ 

3 tn the late editions, unhabitable. In anfwers to the 
latin from whence it came, and by us is generally turned 
into un ; but not always i as here inhabitable, negatively* 
So in Spencer informed^ for unformed, B. III. C. VI. ft. 8. 

** So after Nilus inundation 

*' Infinite (hapes of creatures men doe fynd, 

** Informed in the mud on which the funne hathfhynd.** 

This is imitated from Ovid. Met. I, 423. 

Sic ubi deferuit madidos feptemfluus agros 

Nilus Sec. 

Plurima cultores njerfis animalla glebis 

Inveniuntf ^ in bis quadam modo fiStaLfub ipfuni 

Nafcendi fpatium ; qutedam imperfecta, fu\fqui 

Trunca vident itumeris. 
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Ittbabitable^ Lat. inhdbitabilis^ that cannot be in- 
habited. Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. Regi(mt5 in- 
habiubiles ei incultae. 

In Othello, Aft IV. 

** if i court more women, you'll touch with 
" more men." 

In the fame naught fenfe Propertius 11, 25. 
** Lynceu, tune meam potuifti tangere curam ?** 

£pi£letus in Enchirid. xxxiii. Ili^i ijp^oiUiot^ ik 

ivvxfxiv zj'^o ydfAU x«Oaf cu7<ov* AIITOMENAI Jf , <J; 

vofAifAoy In fAilaXnrfliov. Mr. Theobald's edition 
reads, — Couch with more men. In Meafurc for 

The reading which I have here given is not without it*s 
authority tho' in ho printed book ; befide the conftrudtioih 
and the elegance both require it : — quadam moJofaBu'"^'''^ 
quadam imperfeSla, But informed is literally from the latin 
informatus, 

** His infonhatom manibus jam parte polita 
«« Fulmen eratr Virg. VIII, 426. 

And Spencer 'tis plain renders imperfecta, in Ovid, 
tnfOtmcD* In our language tin like the latin in is fome- 
times ufed /«/^/f/?v^yy : as in John I, 27. " Whofc fhocs 
« latchet I am not worthy to unlOOfe.*' In the weftern 
parts of England in the fame manner they fay to uuthaiw, 
meaning thoroughly to thaw. So Virgil ufes infra&9s% 
[^n. xii, i] thoroughly broken. 

Meafure, 
2 



Meafure« AA IIL In the fame fenfe we have 
-^ tbiir imfitf ^ toitcbis. And in Antc^y and 
Cleopatra, Aft III. The neer-kfucb^d vejial. So 
Horace calls Pallas, L. I. Od. 7. Intalia. 

There is another word of not unlike import 
and fignification, In the Winter's Tale, Aft I. 

" Go play J boy, play : thy nniother plays^ 
" and I play too.** 

This is uftd in the fame fenfe as the Latins ufe 
LuDERie, and the Greeks na»^€»ir. 

Fts anus^ et tamm 
Vis fmrmofa videri 

LvDisqvutt iiH^mpudens. Hor.IV, 13* 
LusisTi faiis^ edifti faiis^ atque hibifii. 

L« 2. 24 2144 

Turha Menandreae fuerat nee ^aidos dim 
Tanta^ in qud populus lusit Ericbibonius, 

Propertius^ 

4 "Ota leirn^ comedisui ifi liia SHent Woman, A€t IV. 
Sc. 1. thiw lkeri% trafeifiates Ovid. Art; Amator. Lib. I. 

Mfn^ <wfi€9gif^tt ftM TACT A rec^f, 
Ut Jumt/ft 'im/tu faudea, tr^fiiserit. 

<* She that might have been forced, and yoi^let her go fre# 
« wtthooc rouCKiNc^ the* then 'fiie feemM to thank yoo^ 
" wiU ever haiiie y(o&«fter 1 ai>d glad i*tb* &ce, is aflixredly 
«« fed ftC 4iie heart.'^ 

X 2 MiltoA 
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Milton likewife has followed this learned mean* 
ing, in a paflage imitated from Homer [II. y\ 
441. U. ^. 514.} 

" Now let us PLAY 

" As meet is, after fuch delicious fare.** 

DC, 1027. 

He ufes shadow, as the Latins ufe umbra. 
In the fecond part of K. Henry IV. Aft II. 

Poius. " I am your shadow, my Lord, I'll 
'* follow you.*' 

So Horace, fpeaking of thofe who attended 
Maecenas as unbidden guefts, 

^os Maecenas adduxerat umbras. L. 2. 8. 

Again, L. i. Ep. 5. 

Locus eft et pluribus umbris. 

'Tis a pretty allufion of conftant attendants, in 
the funlhine of fortune, and who then cannot 
cafily be fliaken off. The fame allufion Milton has, 

" Thou, my SHADE 

* * Infeparable, muft with me along." X, 249. 

In a Midfummer Night's Dream, Aft III. 
He ufes not a word form'd from the Latin, but 
the Latin word itfelf. Lyfander fpeaks to 
Hernia, ** Get 
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" Get you gone, you dwarf, 
" You Mntpuis. 

** This is (fays Mr. Theobald) no term of art, 
" that I can find ; and I can fcarce be willing to 
" think, that Shakefpeare would ufe the maf- 
** culine of an adjeftive to a woman. He was 
** not fo deficient in grammar. I have not ven- 
" tur'd to difturb the text 5 but the author, 
" perhaps, might have wrote, 

" You, Minim^ you. 

*' i. e. You diminutive of the creation, you 
** reptile. In this fenfe, to ufe a more recent 
" authority, Milton ufes the' word in the 7th 
" book of Pafadife Loft. 

" Thefe as a Line their long dimenfions drewj 
*' Streaking the ground withfinuous trace ; not 

« all 
" Minims of nature.** 

Mr. Theobald, who was no bad Icholar, might 
have remembered that the mafculine gender is 
often ufed, where the perfon is confidered more 
than the fex ; as here 'tis by Shakefpeare. Mil- 
ton's expreffion feems to be from Prov. xxx. 24. 
according to the vulgate, ^atuor ijla funt mi- 
nima terra. Minims arc ah order of Friars, 

X 3 Minimi I, 
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Minimi \ fo named thro' affeded himility. From 
this adjedtive Spencer form*d his fubftandve, 
MmiMENTs, trifles, toys ; res minimi pretii. 
B. 4. c. 8. ft. 6. 

*^ Up(X> a day as fhe him fate befide^ 

^' By chance he certaine mimmcnts forth drew/* 

Minim in mufic is half a femibreve : to which he 
^udes, inB. 6. c. lo. ft. 28. 

«^ Pardon thy fhepherd mongft fo many lays 

*< As he hath fung of thee in all his days, 

«^ To make one mmme of thy poor handmaid/* 

In Othello, Aft III. 

•« Now by yond Marbk Heav*n.*' 

So in Timon, Aft IV, 

♦^ The marbled manfion all above.'* 

And Milton, B. III. 564. 
^^ The pure Marble air." 

Virgil, jEquor Marmoreum^ Aen. VI, 729, 
which Phaer renders 

^' The marblefacid feas." 

And Douglas, 

^^ Under the flckij fe of marbil hew." 

Homer 
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Homer led the way, U. ^. 275. ax» lAXfiA^iny^ 
which the fcholiaft interprets by Acuxu'v. The 
fea, as well as the Iky, is called Marbk, from 
its being refplendent, and fhining like marble. 
And *tis to be remembered that the poets predi- 
cate the fame things reciprocally both of the 
Iky and waters. In the firft part of K. Henry 
rV. fpeaking of the Severn, he fays, " His 
" crifped head/' And in the Tempcft, A^ 
IV. he has, " Crifp channels.*' Crifp^ or 
crijpedy is curled. Lat. Crifpus^ crifpatus. So 
of the Clouds, in the Tempeft, Aft I. 

" All hail, great mafter ! grave Sir, hail ! 

** I come 
" To anfwer thy beft pleafure : be't to fly, 
*' To fwim, to dive into the fire ; to ride 
*' On the curl'd cloufi^/' 

And fo in Timon, Aft IV, 

*' With all abhorred births below ^ crisp heav'n, 
** Whereon Hyperion*s quickning fire doth fliine. 

5 " Q't/)^ heav'n.] We fhould read Cript, i, e. vaulted, 
«« from the Latin Cripta, a vault." Mr. W. — B^t that 
we (liould read, as the poet red, Crijp, is plain from the 
above citations.— -One may aik too where is Cript to be 
found ? Add to that Cripta is a vault under grqund, awl 
Ttf x^uVIe^v, hence the Italians have formed Grotta, a grotto. 

X 4 la 
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In OtheUo, Aft III. 

*' But in a man that's juft, 
«♦ They're cold dilaiionsj working from the heart, 
*' That paflion cannot rule." 

. JDilaiions^ a Lat. dilationeSi delayings, paufes, d 
differendo. But in Aft I. That I would all my 
pilgrimage dilate, i. e. i dilatando^ enlarge upon» 
ocfpatiate, &c.'* 

In K. Lear, Aft 11. 

^*^ I tax not you, you elements 

•' You owe me no fubfcription.'* 

Subfcriptio^ is a writing underneath, a rcgiftering 
our names fo as to take part in any caufe, fuit 
or fervice. Hence it fignifies, allegiance, fub- 
miflion, &c. And the verb fubfcribere is not 
only to write under, but to aid and help, to abet 
and approve, &c. 

OvidTrift. L.I. El. ii. 

^' Dii maris et caeU (quid enim nifi vota fuper- 
« funt) 
^* Solvere quaffatae parcite membra ratis : 
♦* Neve precor magni fubjcribite Caefaris irae. 



In 
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In Mcafure for Meafure, Aft II. 

" Admit no other way to fave his life, 
** As Iy«^y2:n^tf not that." 

Milton, B. XI, 181. 

♦^ So fpoke, fo wilh'd much-humbled Eve 5 

" but fate 
" Suhfcrib'd not." 

That is, affentcd not, took not her part. But 
Milton abounds with words thus taken from the 
^ Latin ^ and ufes them according to that idiom. 

In 

6 Such are, religions^ i. e. faperftitious ornaments : I, 372. 
And thus Shakefp. in Jul. Caef. A£l I. ufes ceremonies. 

If you do find them declCd fwith ceremonies^ 
Difrobe bis images, 

InftinB, i. e. moved forward, puihMon: 11, 937. XI, 562, 
Emblem^ pi£lure-work of wood, done, or metal, inlaid in 
diverfe colours, as in pavements, &c. IV, 703. Diwne, 
I. foreboding: IX, 84;. Per/on ^ i.e. charadler, quality, 
or ilate, part to a6t in : X, 156. Many inftances too he 
has of conArudion imitated from the poets : as for infiance^ 
B.IX, 795. 

** O Sovereign, virtuous, precious op all trees 
<^ In paradife V 

Virgil IV. $y6,-^^-^Sequimur te, sancte deorum* 

With others too numerous to be mention'd here ; but thefe 
ffi^y fuffice to vindicate our author. I ought not to fay 

n/indicatg : 
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In JuUus Catfar, Ad I. 
^* Brutus. If it be aught toward the general 

" good, 
^* Set honour in one eye, and death i* th' other, 
^^ And I will look on both indifftrentfy. 
** For let the Gods fo fpeed me, as I love 
** The name of honour, more than I fear death/* 

How agreeable to his Stoic charafter does Shake- 
Jpe&re make Brutus here fpeak ? Cicero de Fin. 
Ill, 1 6. ^d enim illi AAIA^OPON ^/Vm/, id 
mibiita cccurrity iv/ indifferens^V^^w. One 
ef the great divifion of things, among thf Stoics, 
was into^^^^, bad^ indifferent \ virtue, and what- 
ever partook of virtue, was good j vice, bad ; 
but what partook neither of virtue nor vice, 
being not in our power, was indifferent : fuch as 
honour, wealth, death, &c. But of thefe /«- 
different things, fome might be efteemed more 
than others ; as here Brutus fays, / love the name 
of honour more than I fear death. See Cicero de 
Fin. Ill, 15, 16. The Stoics never deftroy'd 
choice among indiffereut things. Their •B-^our- 
fLim were indifferentia cum tnediocri aejiimatione. 
Chryfippus ufed to fay, ^ M^^f 'f ^^ SiriKci ^o» 

vindicate: for words thus ufed out of the common and 
vulgar track, add a peculiar dignity and grace to the didlion 
of a poet. 

7 *A|*^*flMro5 bib. C Ki^. r'. 
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CMtiwui ignorsftt $f eanfiqueuiesj I ahktfs bM to 
tbdfe tbmgs which an agreeMe H my dijpcfttion. 
Which faying of Chryfippus is thus further ex- 
plained by EpiftetUSy Ait^vSr* k«Xc*c AlTM-iy 01 ^1- 
Xm-o^^i, en 11 mfpniti huXoc m{ iJfat^c ri MfAivoty 

zTu^So-Oar aiflrOayojtACVOf ^e, on leiro rn; t»v *'OAcj9 

fAi^n^i 9^ n Wak TV 'sroAiTv. Nuy f qti i zroo' 
yiv(a(rK9[Ji,tVj xaOiixEf r»if IIPOZ EKAOFHN cu(puir£* 
^ct)v tj(i^i»i^ 9ri xot\ XFfii rSro yiyiyufAVf* Hence 

the pbilofopbers fay finely and truly ^ that if the 
real good and hon0 man knew future event s^ be 
would co-operate with ficknefs^ deaths and lofs of 
limbs : in as much as be would lefenjihle that this 
happened to him from the order and conflitution of 
the Whole : {for the Whole is principally to be pre- 
ferred before the par t^ and the city^ to the citizen :) 
but now as we are ignorant of future events^ we 
fhould by a right ekSlion hold to what is agreeable 
to our difpofitions. And this dodtrine, of right 
eleftion and rejeftion, they are full of, in all 
their writings. This being premifed, let us fee 
Brutus' fpeech. 

" Brutus. I do fear the people, 
^* Chufc Caefar for their king. 

" Caffiu?. 
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•• Caffius. Ay, do you fear it ? 
•« Then muft I think, you would not have it fo. 

** Brut. I would not Caffius ; yet I love him 
'* well : 
** But wherefore do you hold me here fo long ? 
** What is it, that you would impart to me ? 
** If it be aught toward the general good 
« Set honour, &c.'* 

" If it be ought toward the general good, 
<* (tjpof TO oAov, wf if Tfiu Tffixiv) as I am a part of 
<' that whole, a citizen of that city ; my prin- 
" ciples lead me to perfue it ; this is my end, 
*' my good : whatever Qomes in competition 
** with the general good, will weigh nothing ; 
death and honour are to me things of an /»- 
different nature : but however I freely acknow- 
ledge that, of thefe indifferent things, honour 
hasmygreateft efteem, my choice and love ; 
^' the very name of honour I love, more than I 
*' fear even death.'* 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft V. 

" Cleop. Why that's the way 
" To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
^' Their moft ^ abfurd intents." 

8 They corrcdl, ajjitrd^, 

Abjurd^ 



<c 
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Abfurd^ harfh, grating. Lat. abfurdus^ [ex ab et 
furdus, a quo aures et animum avertasJ] Ciccr. 
pro Rofc. f. 7. Fraudavit Rofcius. Eft hoc quidem 
auribus . animfque abfurdum. Abfurdum efty i. e; 
founds harfh, grating, unpleafant. 

There is a paffage in this play which I cannot 
here pafs over. Antony is fpeaking of Oftavius 
Caefar, Aft UL 

" He at Philippi kept 
" His fword e'en like a dancer, while I ftrook 
" The lean and wrinkled Caffius ; and 'twas I 
" That the ^ mad Brutus ended.'* • 

I omit the epithets given to Caffius, as they are 
well known from Plutarch, and other palfages 
of our poet. But why does Antony dall Brutus 
Mad ? — Plato feeing how extravagantly Dio- 
genes a6ted the philoibpher, 4aid of him, in 
MAINOMENOI «t®* Swxf;*^?, Inv, That he was 
Socrates run mad. There is likewife aii obfcrva- 
tion drawn from the depth. pf philofophy by 
Horace, Ep. I, 6. 

•' Infani fapiens nomeh ferat j aeqiius iniqui ; 
" Ultra quam fatis eft, virtutem fi pctat. ip- 
fam.V 

9 In foqie late editions, faJ. 

Now 
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Now if this be the opinion of philofbphers them- 
ftlveft concerning phiiofophy^ that it may be 
perTued with fo much ardor and enthufiafm, 
that even the over-ftrain'd perfiiit may border 
onmadnefs; how agreeabk is it to the charsiflcr 
of the wild, undifciplin*d Antony, to call even 
Brutus Mad^ the fober Brutus, the philofopher 
and patriot ? Such as Antony look on all virtue 
and patriotifm, as enthufiafm and madnels. 

I yril here add an inllance or two of words 
tnd manners of eiqpreflion from other languages^ 
which Shakefpeare has introduced into his plays. 

In Hamlet, Ad IIL 

** That he, as *rwrre by accident, may bcfe 
« 4^/ Ophelia." 

i. e. meet her face to face. Ital. affroitiare. 

In Macbeth, Aft DI. 

■ 

** No, this my hand will rather 
•* Thy multitudinous fca incarnadine^ 
** Making the green one red." 

i. e: make it red, (as Shakefpeare himfelf ex- 
plains it) of the carnation colour. Ital. colore 
incarnatino. 

In 
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In H&iVf V. Aft IV. 

'" And newly move 
" With cafted flough and frelh legerity:* 

i. e. Alacrity, lightnefs. Fr. legeretf. Ital. kg- 
g&gzta. He fecms to allude tx> that fine imiagc 
ih Virgil, Aen. II, 471. of Pyrrhus. 

Qjialis iibi in lue^m coluber, malagramina paftua, 
Frigida tub terfatumidufli quem bruma tegebat ; 
Nunc pqfilis *° novus exuviiSj nitidufque juventa, 
Lubrica fublato convolvit peftoire terga, 
Arduui ad ibldm^ ct Unguis mic^ ora trifulcis^ 

In the Tempeft, A<^ 11. Gonzalo is giving 
an account of his imaginary commonwealth. 

•* No name of magiftrate ; 
*' Letters fhouW not be known ; wealth 5 po- 

** verty, 
'* And ufc rffetvice^ none ; contrad, fuccefiion, 
" Bourn, bound of land, tikh, vineyard, none.'* 

DIBoam, from the French word, Borne^ a bound 
or Knriit •: which was not known, as the poets 
fung, in the golden age. Perhaps from BwoV, 

# 

10 Novus, Virgil ufes this word in allufion to his name 
NioPTOLEMus, the new or yoong warrior. 
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colli s J tumulus : thefe being the original boundarys. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, 'A& I. 

" I'll fet a bourn how far to be belov'd." 

i. e. a boundary^ a limit. j3 IBoorne, fignifies 
with us, a head of a fountaine ; and towns, 
whofe names end in botirit> are fituated upon 
fprings of water : perhaps from the Greek word 
Bfvufj fcaturire. I cannot help obferving that 
Shakefpeare in the former paffage, 

** Bourn, bound of landi** 

adds an explanation of the word, which is no 
unufual thing with the bed writers. In K. Lear, 
A61IV. he ufes it in it's original fignification 
according to the Greek etymology, 

**. Edg. From the dread fummit of this chalky 

I don't remember any one paffage, wherein he 
ufes bourn for a fpring-head. 

In Hamlet, A61 11. The " tnobled queen : this 
defignedly affefted expreffion feems to be formed 

lo I once thouglit it fliould be mailed, i. carelefly 
drefled. The word is ufed in the northern parts of Eng- 
land ; and by Sandys in his travels, p. 148. 7be elder 
mabble their heads in linneny Sec, 

2 from 



• 1 
J * 
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from Viig. Aen. II» 40. Magnd cmitante ca^ 
tervi. 

But Shakcfpctire ba$ fome Greek estpreflSDns*- 
In Coriolanus, Ad IL 

" It is held 
M That valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
*^ MxA digpi&st the baver.** 

i. e. the pofleflbr. So having lignifies fortune 
and riches. Macbeth, AdL 

" M7 noble pjutncr 
" Yoij grjBct with prefcpt grace ,and great pre- 

** diftion 
*' Of noble lomig'^ 

Havit^y Gr . %•«. ' I^at; JMeftiia^ In Sophocles, 
Aj.y.157. 



UfQ^jiittxfiiioty i. c. to the HAyjLK. 

Honce Vkgil, GcQn |I, 499. 

*^ Aui dolmt mferam inofim^ out ifivi^t 

** Habenti.** 
Habenti, i. e. the Havbr« 

J[n,Hamlet Ad V- 
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Thefe owls which the Latins called Jlriges^ ac- 
cording to vulgar fuperftition had power to 
fuck children's breath and blood. Ghdd. Faft. 
L. VL 135. 

^•Nofte volant, puerofquepetuntnutricisqgtmtes^ 
** £t vitiant cunis corpora rapta fuis. 

** Carpere dicuntur ladtantia vifcera roftris,^ 
*• Et plennm poto fanguine guttur habcnt'* 

Plin. 

feems to be this : there were at Epkefut feYeral Impofton 
and juggle)ris (conjurors the conimon people called xhtm) 
who by the affifbnce of charms, periapts, amnletf. Ac. 
certain magical words, or faperftidons charaAeft and figorea, 
promifed to cure people of their difeafes, or to give them 
fuccefs in any undertaking. Hefychius has preferved ibme 
of this trumpery in V. £f «V»» y^eifAfLciia ; and of this kind 
we have dill preferved to this day ; fuch as JinuMUr^t, 
to cure agues : St, George, St. George, ^c. to cure the 
incubus, or night-mare, mentioned by Scot in his difcoveiy 
of witchcraft. Book IV. C. II. St. WitMd, Sec. in K^ 
Lear, Ad UI. with many others eafily to be picked np.-^ 
Now thefe, or the like, were the curious arts ; [t» mt^it^fa^ 
an impertinent prying and inquiiitivenefs into things which 
don't belong to us, and are above us : The falfe accufation 
laid againil Socrates was, on we^d^a^yiat ;] and *twat 
nothing but a parcel of this trumpery of periapts, amulets 
and charms, together with fome ailrological books, that 
is mentioned to be burnt at Ephefus. — And they counted the 
frice of them, and found it to be fifty thoufand pieces offilver i 
not that the books, in which this ridiculous fluff was writ- 

ten« 



\ 
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l^lin. XI, 39. 

^.^ Fabulofum puto de ftrigibus, ubera infan- 
" tium eas labris immulgere." 

N O R is Shakefpeare*s peculiarity in ufing 
words to be paffed over. 

In Richard II. Aft II. 

*^ Why have thofe banifh'd zxidi forbidden legs, 
^^ Dar'd once to touch a duft of England's 

" ground ?*' 

* 

i. e. interditUd. As the pope's legate told K. 
John, ** He [the pope] hath wholly inierdiSed 

« and 

tep» iKCre really worth fo much, but the fapeiiBtioas 
people of this and the neighboaring countries bought them 
up at a high price ; and the cotyurors had provided a great 
dock. This fhort account of thefe Ephefian Letters will 
^ve a new light not only to this place of the Afls, but 
will likewife explain a pafTage in Ovid^s Met. XIV. 57. 
where Circe is introduced muttering her unintelligible jar- 
gon, like thofe myftical words mention'd in Heiychius. 
Ovid calls them Verba noma* 

ohfatnm verb drum atnhage novorum 

7/r ntyvies carmen tnegico demurmurat we. 

Which is exprefled moft elegantly, and agreeably to ancient 
fuperftition. So too Shakefpeare in King Lear» .Ad II. 

Mumbling of wicked charms. 
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•* and curfed you, for the wrongs you have 
** done unto the holy church.** Fox. Vol. I. 
p. 285. 

So in Macbeth, Adb L 

" He fliall live a mzn forbid.^* 

In Macbeth, Aft III. 

** And put a barren fcepter in my gripe, 

** Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand.** 

L c. not of my line, or defcent. 

In Macbeth, Aft V. 

" For their dear caufes 
«« Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
'* Excite the mortified man.** 

dear caufes^ i. e. dreadful. 

So 

To this land of conjurors Shakefpcare removes die fcene, 
as I faid above, and calls it the Fairy land. This Faiiy 
land ran in Dromio's head fo much that Adriana afidng him 
where his mailer is, he replies, 

'< A Devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 
« A fiend, a Fairy^ &c." 

I find the editors have changed this Fairy into a Fury ; not- 
withfbnding Ephefus is here called a Fairy land : and be- 
fide Fairy fometimes anfwercd to the latin Sfrix or lamia : 

[Horman's 
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So in Hamlet. 
«* Would I had met my dearefi foe in heav*n.** 

■ 

Perhaps from the Latin dtrm^ titre, Oear. In 
the tranflation of Virgil by Douglas 'tis ifpelt 
Dere, which the Gloflary thus explains, •^jBDeret 

[Horman's vulgaiia, printed An. 15 19. Fol. 21. Strix 
W LAMIA fro meo fuumpanmlum fuppofuit : The Fayri 
hath chaunged my childe.] And fo the word is ufed in Cym* 
beline> A£^ II. 

«——*' Guard me, befeechye, 
** From Fairies, and the tempters of the mght.*^ 

Thefe Fairies I find in our old poets fometimes to have been 
mifchievous bugs and furies, at other tioics/air and benign 
beings of a fuperidr race. They were IFattfOlfiijj as 
Douglas, in his verfion of Virgil, calls them, from their 
faimefs ; or if of a lower kind,, and empIoy*d in fervile 
offices, S^tOtoni^* from their fwarthy countenance : fome- 
times again they were Satyrs and Fawns, or Centaurs, 
^HPES as Homer [II. d,- 268.] and Euripides in his Cy- 
clops \jt, 620.] names them. In ihort their charafters were 
as various, as the charadlers of ps mortals. And this ac- 
count here given will explain many pailages in Spencer, an4 
our old poets, particularly Chaucer in the Merchant's tale, 
1259. where he pLiinly alludes to the fame etymology, at 
afterwards Douglas— -^ 

'' That her to behold it feemed a Feiriir 

And Shakefpeare in Antony and Qeopatra, A^ IV. 

" To this great FwryTU commend thyafts/' 

7 4 " to 
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*< to hurt, trouble : Belg. iDttttttj ft>er(n. F. 
" Theut. SDeran. AS. jBOerian, wr«r^. It. hurti 

" injury.*' How near to the Greek, Jiif ic, con- 
ientio^ pugna : fn^taw, rixory pnelibf : or to, 
nC^y vexo^ infefto ? And ihould it not be thui 
{pelt in Shakefpeare ? But inftahcte of bur [A>et*s 
ufing words contrary to the modern acceptation 
of them are numberlefs. 

RULE III. 

^ fometttiiM omtts Vft p;f marc ^no pjo^r 
fetife, ann tftei too^ in Qieir CrtontMVt ami imp 
fisi}ftt itsiiiftcatioii# 

Changes of garments^ for diflRsrent drefles, is a 
common escpreflion : and we fiiy, io cbofige^ for 
to drefs : prc^rly to change one drefs ^d put 
on another. But Shakefpeare ufes to change^ 
only for io new drefs and adorn. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, AA I. 

♦* Charm. Oh t that I knew this hufband, 
*< which you fay muft * change his horns with 
♦* garlands.** 

In Coriolanus, Ad: 11. 

♦♦ Cor. From whom I have feceiy'd not only 
♦* greetings, 

1 They have printed it, charge, 

'' But 
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** But with them* * tbat^e of honours.** 

Lt. been newly adorned with honours ; received 
new ornaments of honours. 

Aglin^ becaufe i3ie popxfli and heathenilh 
wyftcstes are irain and whimfical, he therefore 
ufes mjifierieSi for vanities j or xsbinffiu. 

In Henry VIII. Ad L 

^ Cham. Is't poflible the §)ells of France 

•^ fhould juggle 
** Men into fuch ftrange ' ng^riesP 

« 

i. e. vanities, and whimfies. He is Ipeaking oT 
dourt fafhions. 

« TKcy have likewifc printed k here, <i»^#. 

;9 l^ey Gcnrredl wttckmet. The explication here givm 
ii fufficient to vindicate our'poet*^ thus nfing the word. Bttt 
ms^ette^may fignify manners of life, &c. Thehndl 
and Italhtns have the feme word, andChancer irfet it far t 
froffffion^ tradi^ callings Sec, in this fignification WiftUk 
comes from minifierimm, at QUnfto from mmtajtirimu Bat 
in the former fignification *tis a Greek wosd. fipepiwt 
Qfes it like the French^ •& XOS^tt tn^gt, ammit, IM «f 
/fy^/Sff : ttlfftCt mala^Py kind •/ malady. Aaid, Jt BllfffCft 
not ; it needetb not, there is nonecejfity, InwhlCh^ thiib 
fences to underfland it, is the better, I leave to theiitdUri 
tely one thing I caution him againft, which h% tiv cha^g* 
jng our poet*s words for any whimiies of his own. 

RULE 
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RULE IV. 
^e ufes one part of fpeecfi (b? aitoffpen ^ 
For inflance, ^ titafce0 tierbtf of aojeotfiet; 

as, tojiale^ i. e. tx> make ftaleand familiar.^ 7a 
fafe^ to make fafe and lecure, &c. Antony and 
Cleopatra, Aftl. 

** Ant. My more particular. 
" And that which mod with you ' flmU fafe 

" my going, 
•* Is Fulvia's death/' 

Jhouldfafcy i. c. fhould make fafe and fecurc. 

So again, |^ ttfes lierto A2 fttUtaiititWk A- 

cufsy for accufation : JffeSIy for afFeftion : Z>^^ 
for a deeming, an opinion : Difpofe^ for diipo- 

; fition : Prepare^ for preparation : Varyy for va- 

. nation : &c. And, adjeHives for fubftantives. 

.. As Mean^ for mediocrity or mean eftate. In 

/K.Lear, Aft IV. 

■ ** Glo. Full oft 'tis feen 
' *' Our mean fecure us." 
So Private^ for privacy, tzc. Nothing is more 
frequent among the Latins than to ufe fubftan- 

. tively, * ardua invia^ avia^ fupera^ acuta^ &c. 

In 

1 They correft, fahe. 

2 Milton very frequently ufes adjedives in this manner, 

if 
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In imitation of whom our poet in Coriolanus, 
AftL 

*« As if I lov'd wy little (hould be dieted 
** In praifcs fauc'd with lies." 

Again, %t mabe0 lierto of ftibffanttte0. As, 

to bencby to voice j to paper ^ to progrefs^ to fiage^ 
to eftatey to belmy &c. ^0 fcale^ i. e. to weigh 
and examine : In Coriolanus, K6i I. 

** Men. I will venture 
*^ 5 To f cole it a little more.** 

i. e. to conlider it, to examine it. 

In Cymbeline, A£t L 

«« Jacb. mt furnaces 
" The thick fighs from him." 

i. e. His fighs come from him as thid^ as fire 
and fmoke from a frimace. 

In Julius Caefar, A£tIL 
" For if thou ♦ patb^ thy native femblance on. 

If the reader chinks proper^ he may turn to the following in 
Piradife loft, B. II, 97. and 278. B. IV. 927. B. VI. 78. 
B.VII. 368. B. XI,4. 

3 They have printed^ 7oftale it. 

4 In the elegant edition printed at Oxford 'tis altered 
into, ** IS tliovL march {*^ i, e. the glofs or interpretation 
has removed the more difficult word, which often happens 
to be the cafe. 

" Not 
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«< Not Erdbus idelf vere dim enough 
•* To hide thcc from prevention*** 

In King Lear, Aa IV. ' 

«« Gk. Let the fuperfluous and luft dieted man 
<< That ^Jlaves your oidinance, that will not fee, 
'* JBecaufe he does not feel, feel your power 
« quickly." 

i. e. That makes a flav« of your ordinance ; 
that makes it fubfervient to his fuperfluities and 
luft. 

Again, ^t ttfM (Mftairtite0 aoieititMis ; or, 
be toai? of a)ipofitton. So the Greeks fay, *£A- 
xiiok Ji«X(xIov. £xuOv o7^y. and Homer U« u. 
58. Tuvarxa « SuVoflo /*a^ov. Virgil Acn. XI, 
405. Amnis /^ufdus. Horace Epift. I, 12. j^. 
20. Stertinium acumen. Propertius L. 2. Eleg. 
31. Feminaturba. 

And the Apoftle in his firft Epiftle to the Corin- 
thians, II, 4. Jv waOoK AoToif, in perfwa/tble^ or, ift^ 
ticing words* i. e. w ra-tOavoK AofoK. Shakefpeare in 
Julius Caefar, Ad L 2)'^^r bank. And Aft V. 
Pbilippi fields. In Coriolanus, Aft IL Corioli 
gates. In Hamlet, i«i5j/5if vows^ neighbour rjoom^ 
&c. Hence we may correft fome trifling errors, 
(if any errors can be called fo) ftill remaining 

• 

5 Mi. W. reads, Braves. 

in 

2 
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in %akefpcare. In a Midfummer Night's dreaiD, 
AftHL 

♦^ ftel Is all the counfel that we two have £har*d, 
«* mjijlers voivsy the hours that we have 
«* fpent, &c.'' 

Read, The ^fler vows. 

Again in Antony and Cleopatra^ Ad: 1. 

'* His c^iainy heari 
" Which in the fcuffles of great fight hath burft 
** TJfcfe butkfes on his brcaft, reneges all temper.** 

Read, HisCapththhiart^ i.e. His warlike hfeart, 
fuch as bcconlis a captain. There are other 
places of Btje ha!ci*e that Mht to be cor-' 
rcfted, but at prefent they do not occur. And 

foimetimes, t^z rubSanttte it to hz con&nteo 
aoje(ttbeIs t^en pttt into tj^e genittte cafe : 
e^v ^i^ii 06tertiitts a s^nttite caT^Lucret. 
IV, 339- 

** Quia cum propior caligitds aer 
" Ater init oculos prior." 

i. e. the air of darknefi, for the dark air. Euri- • 
pides in HippoL jf^. 1 368. 

Ifiwn ban^e I e^terci/ed fdwards mankind the labors 
of piety: i.c. pious labours. St. Luke XVIII. 6, 
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# x^ilnV rki aiixiai^ the judge of injufiice^ i. e. tb0 . 
imjuft judge. Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, p. 2« 
opening the cherry of her lips : i. c. her cherry 
lips. Ariftophanes in Plat 268. *I1 xf^o-o\ iyUl^ 
T^q ivw. thou who uUefi me u gold df words : 
i. e. golden words. Milton V, 212. 

** Over head the difmal bifs 
^^ Of fiery dor is in flaming vollies flew, 
** And flying vaulted either hofl: with fire.'* 

^ the bifs of darts^ L e. the hifling darts. In the 
firft part of K. Henry IV. Aft I. 

«« No more the thirfty entrance of tbisfoU 
*< Shall ^ dawb her lips with her own children's 
" blood." 

The 

6 The fentence is certainly vitioas (fays Dr. Bendey) 
** the hifs flew in vollieSy and the hifs vaulted the hofts with 
" Are, the author may be fairly thought to have given it, 

** ■ (njer head with difmal hifs 
" The fiery darts inflaming 'volliesfle^w.^^ 

7 Shall trempe. So Mr. W. The very mentioning fuch 
a reading is fufiicient refutation. Had this Gentleman not 
thought thefe rules abfolutely belonv his notice, he might 
have coniidered perhaps, fome of the inllances here given^ 
a little more ferioufly ; and thence have applied them to 
Shakefpeare ; and not like an unfkilfol mufician, perpe- 
tually have blundered on the fame (bring, ex. gr, ^ 

Shakefpeare. 



» 1 » 



7he etUranik of tbisfiilj S. e. this thirfty and po- 
rous foil, cafily to* be enter*d, and gaping to re-" 
ceive whatever is poured into it. - 



* 1 



Shakefpeare. 
Whflft' thiy diftiird • . } 

«* Almoft to jelly with the aa of fear:'' Haml. Ad I. ; . 

i. e, with ^af . aaing,and of^jrating ^ongljr upon them. >» 

« Ahnoft to jelly with /^'(^f<Sf.^y9wr^" ^ 

Shakeij^eare. - 

"Which done, fit took the fruitt of my aivlce!^ 

Haml. Aail. 

i. e. my fruitful, pr profit^le, advantageous advice : my 
advice >^hich turned out to her advantage. 

Mr. W. 

" Which done fee too the fruits of my advice.'* 

- Shakefpeare. 
«*. Good nighty fweet prince ; 
*^ AniJKghis ofAMgeUfing thee to thy reft." HanJ. Aft V. 

i. e. whilft they fly with thee to heaven fing thy refuiem, 

Mr. W. 
« PiXiA flights of Angels tving thee to thy reft." 

Shakefpeare. 
** I'am pofTefsM with an adulterate blot, 
" My blood is mingled with the crime of luft^ 

Comedy of Erxoors, A& 11. 
i. e. with criminal luft. 

Mr. W. 
ydih ^ grime of luf 
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ftnrtilKf $ which the rfaetorician8 caU *^ A# 

** Patera libamus et aiitx>, 
L e. fateris aureis. In Aotonj and Deopatra, 
AftlV. 

^ I hope wett of to nioftow, and will lead you 
«« Where rather TU expeft viAorious life 
<^ Tb^n deaib and boMur.'* 

i. e. than honourable deadi. 

AgaiOt 

' 8 InmyfbnnercditionlbrQiightasaninibaQeSpeiioer*!, 
" Gbtirisf arms,''* B.2. c.7. ft. 42. for, gEtieriiy aipif* 
Bat turning to thefirft edition of S|>eDcer, 1 fimnd it tkeie 
printed, " glitttrand armsC'^ As in Chaacer't FlowmaiiV' 

^e. 2074. 

'' In glitterande ^Ml cfpet araie. 

TJbis rale too our late editor forgot to note. In Haolctt 

Aa I. 

" Who by {eaVdxxmpiietf 
*« Well ratified fy law andbtraUrf 
« Did forfeit, with his life, aU thefc his JawU." 
i. e. By the Herald Law : jurefetiali. Cicero de OC t, 2> 
Mr. W. << By law of heraldiy,^* which is theglofi^ or 
profaic intexpretation. 

In Othello, AA I. 

** As when by night and negligence the fire, 
** Is fpied in populous cities," 
i. e. Fire occafioned by nightly negligence, &c. 

la 
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Again, |ieiire0aDi^(Ct1ie«aoter1itdl?. So Vir- 
gil. *^ Magnumque fluentem Nilum. Sole re- 
^' cens orto. Se matutinus agebat. Arduus 
*^ infurgens, &€•" And Homer D. |3'. 147. 

llg f on xma-u ^i(pv(^ P«Ou xfin tXiip 
AABPO2: iwaiyi^m. 

And Milton, VII, 305. 

** All but within thofc banks where rivers now 
" Stream, znd perpetual draw their humid train." 

In 

In Troilus and Creffida, Aa V. 

" Go into Troy, and hy there, Hedor's dead ; 

<« Tliat is a word will Priam turn to ftone ; 

** Make fFells and Niobesof the maids and wives.** 

i. e. Will make them like Niohe all tears^ as he exprefl^ it 
in Hamlet. Mr. W. reads. Make welling Niobes, &c. i. c. 
he explains this figure & h» ^er*, but inftead of placing it 
in his note he has very unhappily printed it as Shakefpearc^*s 
reading. I will here explain a paflage in Milton. I, 367. 
** Till wandrmg o*er the earth 

<< Thro* God*s high fufferance for the trial of man, 

<* "^y falfities and lyes the greateft part 

•« Of mankind they corrupted toforfake 

<< God their Creator, and th* invifible 

<< Glory of him that made them, to transform 

'< Oft to the image of a brute, &c.*' 

Byfalfities and lyes ^ i. e. by falfe Idols, under a corporeal 
reprefentation, belying the true God. The poet plainly 
alludes to Rom. I, zi, ^c. '• When they knew God, they ' 

Z '' glorified 



* 
I 
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Ii> Henry Vffl. A£t L 
*• Hfe is equal rav^noro, as he h fobtlc.** 

In Hamlet, AjS: lU. 
<« I am qiyfelf indijftrent honeft." 

. In Henry IV. Aft V. ?• Henry ipcakkig of 
Percy, 

«« I do not know a braver gentleman, 
** More aSive valiant^ or ' more valiant yow^.^* 
i.e. more adtively valiant, or more valiantly 
young : or, one more valiant with adivity, -and 
young with valour. He plainly imitates Sir 
Philip Sydney, who in his Aftrophel and Stella 
thus (peaks of Edward IV. 
" Nor that he could yowtg^wife^ wife-^vaUafU 
" frame 

«* glorified him not as God— and changed the glory of tke 
" uncorruptible God into an image— who changed the truth 
" of God into a lie" — w aXijfinay t5 ©w Iv ru -^iv^u. 
Wliich Theodoret thus interprets very elegantly, 'AX-i^amt 
t5' S«tf xaXe**, TO, 0£c?, cvo/xa* -vJ/ew^o^ ^i to ;i^€t^o«ro»i}?o» it^w- 
^or. So Amos II, 4. Their lies caufed them to err." 
Jeremiah XVI. 19. " Surely our fathers have inherited 
*« LIES, &c," Dr. Bentley feems to have forgot himfelf 
when he thus corrected this place, ** How are Faifities 
•• diftinguifti'd herefrom Lies? From the Author it might 
*• come thus, By Faifities and Wiles.'' 

9 In the two laH editions 'tis corrected, more vahud 
young. 

N " His 
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*' His Sire's revenge joyn'd with a kingdoin'ii 
" gaine/' 

In Macbeth, Adt I. 

" Your highnefs* part 
" Is to recciye our duties ; and our duties 
*• Are to your throne and ftate, children and 

" fervants; 
*' Which do but what they flxould, by doing 
every thing 
'• Safe toward your love and honour." 

Safe^ i. e. with fafety, fecurity and furetilhip. 

RULE V. 

1^0 ttTest^e adbg participle pafldtelF. 

So Cicero, ufing a poetical di£Hon, fays, * ^ualis 
ilk moritumus Trittm pingilur natantibus invehens 
belkis. i. e. invehens fefe \ inveffus. 

In the Tempeft, A& I. 

•' Had I been any God of power, I would 
" Have funk the fea within the earth ; or ere 
** It fhould the good fhip fo have fwallow*d, 

" and 
" Tht fraigbiing fouls within.** 
i. e. fraigied 5 br fraigbling themfelves. 

10 'Tiscorrcfted, Fiefs, 
I Gic. De Nat. Deor; I, 28. 

Z 2 la 
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^ Is nought but bittemefs/ - 

i. c. of the time which I Ihall dcfpife and hate : 
or rather, which will caufe me Co be deffMled ; 
my daughter having run away with ^ black- 
moor. 

In K. Richard II. Ad IL 

Why have they dar'd to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bofom. 
Frighting her pale-fac'd villages with war,. 
And oftentation of * defpifed arms. 

i. e. of arms defpifing the places they march 
throqgb i or the laws of England. 

RULE VI. 

Slit |)t0 uC^ of berii£i f^tt \» fometim^ t» hB 
unoerffooD intention^ fotUtngneftf, aitHQslife^ 

The Greek language has many inftances fully 
to our purpofe. 

Euripides in Jo. )^. 1326. 

Audivijli quomodo me interfefii. i. e. interfifere 

voluit. 

Euripides in Andromache, j^. 810. 
^H xolflavw, KTEINOT2A w i ^f 11 Stxvrn. 

2 See the note in the foregoing page. 
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Autmoriaiur^ quod voluerit occidere i^os 
fton aportebat tnori. 

In Hamlet, Ad IIL 

** Try what repentance can : what can it not ? 
•* Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

i. c. cannot willingly and frorti the heart repent ; 
in oppofition to a forced and feigned, and half- 
way refolution of repentance* 

Ift Me^i&ifi for Meafure, Ad IIL 
" Reafon thus with life ; 
If I do love thee, I do love a thing 
That none but fodls * watdd keep.^* 

i. e. would be defirous and eager to keep. Be- 
fide the auxiliary verb, wouldy claims here fuch 
an interpretation. 

In the fame manner Milton IV. 1 75. 

" The undergrowth 
" Of flinibs, and tangling bulhes, had perplex'd 
♦* All path of man, or beaft, * that pafi^d that 
" way** 

i Th^y print, woul^ retk, 

2 ** Here our poet's attention was wanting. There wai 
^* no MAN yet to endeavour to pafs that way, &c.** "Dt. 
Bentley. N. B. MHi^ bf ihe pa^ges which I have above 
cited from Milton, tho' not taken notice of in the; notps, 
have been altered or mifunderftood. 

Z 4 i. e. 
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i. e. chat fhould now or hereafter endeavour to 
pais that way. 

RULE vn. 

^ Often anu to a&jeitilM tn t|^cow|Mnu 
title ant fnperUtite Bw^eei, t|v 0gn8 nuriitos 
^ Oe0tee0* 

In King Lear, Aft II. 

Com. *^ Thefe kind of knaves I know, which 

*^ in this plainnefs 
*' Harbour more craft and more connfier ends 
•« Than twenty filly, &c.'' 

In Henry VIH. Aft L 

^« There is no Englifh foul 
** More Jlratiger to direft you than yourfelf.^ 

Nor is this kind of pleonafm unufual among 
the Latins and Grecians. Virgil in Ciris. 

*' Quis magis optato queat cffe beatior aevo ?' 

Plautus in Aulul. 
" Ita mollior fum magis ^ quam ullus cinaedusj 

Euripides in Hecuba, )^. 377. 

0avfid\ f oiy sU MAAAON ETTTXEXTEPOr 

RULE 
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RULE VIIL 

^z fctvnntlii omits t^ mtriliarc lierb» am» 
!$» are (Ct mth liluiDire feteral iwrticlef, as co» 

that, a, as (c* 

In Macbeth, Aft I. 

•• King. Is execution done on Cawdor yet t 
*« Or not thofe in commillion yet returned ?•* 

i. e. Or are not, &c. 

In Hanjlet, Aft III- 

*• But 'tis not fo above, 
•* There is no Ihuffling, there the aftion lies 
^f In his true nature -, and we ourfelves cofnpelkd 
<^ Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
** To ^ve in evidence." 

In Macbeth, Aft IV. 

<( M^c. I'm young, but fomething 

^^ You nnay ' difcem of him through me : and 

*' wifdom 
^^ To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

^* T* appeafe an angry God.*' 

i. c. and 'tis wildom." 

The particle that is omitted, in Macbeth, 

Aft II. 

1 Yoa may fee fomething to your advantage by betray- 
ing me. Mr. Theobald reads, inftead of Mfcem, defervi. 

"Go 



€C 
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Go bid thy miftrefs, when my drink is ready 
Sbeftrike upon the bell.** 

• A omitted, in King Lear, Aft HI. 
•* Be fimple anfwerer, for we know the truth.'* 
i. e. Be a fimple anfwerer : anfwer direftly. 

TV, tbef^ ef the infinitiye mood, omktedt 
inMacbeth, Aaill. 

** I am in blood 
*^ Stcpt in fo far, that fhould I wade no more, 
** Returning were as tedioufe as goHi^er.** 

i, e. as to go o^er. 

9V, die fign of die datrvecafiE, omkted» in 
Jtdius Caefar, Ad IV. 

" And now, Oftavius, 
" Liften great things/* 

As omitted, in like manner as the Latins omit 
«/ and the Greeks wV. Shakefpeare in Cymbe- 
line, AftV. 

*' Forthwith they flie 
** Chickens^ the way which they iloop'd ^^^&j.'* 



2 A is omitted in Chaucer frequently : as in Troilus and 
Crefeide, L. IV. ^.1645. 

** — Men rede, 
«* That love is thing aie full of hafie dredc." 

" Res eft foliiciti plena timoHs amor, ^* 

Sq 
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So Horace, L. z. Ep. 2. )^. 28* 

Pod hoc vebemens lupus ^ et fibi jet hofd 
Iratus parity* 

And in his poetics, 

^' Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere, fdus 
" Tnferpres*' 

i. e. like a fervile tranflatpr. And Sophocles in 
Oedip. Col. 138. 

M)f [A Utliva w^wW ANOMON. 
Schplf Af/Wff TO X12)» ^i'* }}> <^ avojAov. 

RULE IX. 

He ufes, JPut for otberwife than : flDr, for 
before : ^mtj once for all, feremptorify : |f rotti 
on account of: ^ot, for not only : Nor do two 
negatives always make an affirmative, but deny 
more ftrongly, as is well known from the Greek, 
and modern French languages. 

In the Tempeft, A&, I. 

** Mir. I fEould fin, 
^^ To think ' kut pobly of my grand-mother." 

i. e. 

I SSut }ias a negative fignification in our ancient writers, 
as in Chaucer, &c. from the Anglo-S. SSutan^ l&Vitt, fin^^ 
^iju The late editor not knowing this has flrangely altered 
the words of our poet. viz. In Richard III. Ad III. 

Rockingham 
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i. e. otherwife than nobly. See Mr. Theobald's 
note. Spencer, B. III. c. 3. ft. 1 6. 

*' But tlus I read, that but if remedy 
*^ Thou her afford, full Ihortly I her d«ad 
** Ihall fee." 

L e. unlefs you afibrd her, &c. 

InCymbeline, AftIL 

« Phi. And I think. 
** He'll grant the tribute, fend the arrearage^, 
^^ Or look upon our Romans, whofe remem- 

** brance 
•' Is yet frefh in their grief." 

Or lookj i. e. before he look. So Douglas in his 
tranflation of Virgil. Aen. I, 9. 

*^ Multa quoque et bello paifus, dum conderet 

" urbem 
** Inferretque deos Latio." 

Buckingham telb the Archbiihop, who would hinder the 
Duke of York from being forced out of the fanduary to * 
which his mother carried him, 

" You are too fenfelefs obfUnate, my Lord 5 
** Too ceremonious, and traditional. 

Weigh it hut with the groflhefs of this age. 

You break not fanduary. 

i. c. Weigh the matter quite otherwife than with the fii- 
perftition of this age. 



« 
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4Bvttt pnnt in battelkf Taflfertt lie airo 
Or he 1^0 goooitf b;or$t in Hatto. 

In tnuch ado about nothing, A61: L 

*• Pedro. Look what will fcrve, is fit; ^usonce^ 

« thou lov'ft ; 
** And I will fit thee with the remedy." 

In Coriolanus, A6k IL 

" I Cit. Once^ if he do require our voices, 
J* we ought not to deny him." 

So the Greeks ufe "Ax^f , certb^ omnino^ plane 
it veri. From whence our tranflators : Pfahn 
LXXXIX, 35. Once have I fworn. LXX. iwal 
ifMv». PC LXII. II. God hath fpoken 0ice. 
"Awotj^ lAaAiKTiv i *wf , i. e. as Suidas interprets it, 
»iro(paiii}LSi ti vailixHi* i.e. onceforall, peremp- 
torily. And thus the paflage in the epiftle to 
the Hebrews, VI. 4. is to be explained, TouV 
AIIAH (pa)1»(rOfv1a((, qui veri et omnino funt iUumi- 
nati. And femel is ufed fometimes in this fenle 
by the purpft Latin authors. Milton, III, 233. 

« He her aid 
•* Can never feek, once dead in fins, and loft." 

i. e. once for all, thoroughly. Homer ufes 
AIIAS in the fame fenfe Oi. ^. 

Bi^Ql^ AtlAS Vfii xu/4ft ^avMv ivi d'u/Mov ixlmou* 

1 So 
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So at once is ufed. In King Henry Vin^ 
Aft 11. . 

WoU: " Moft gracious Sir, 
*' In humble manner I require your Highnefs, 
" That it fhall pleafe you to declare^ in hearing 
** Of all thefe ears, (for where Pm robb'd and 

" bound, 
** There muft I be unloosed ; although not there 
" At once and fully fatisfy^d;) If I 
•> Did broach this bufihefs to your Highnefs, &c» 

i. e. " I require you tb dtckre in hearing of all 
*' thefe. If I ever did broath this bufinefs Ct> 
" your Highnefs : for where I am (as it were) 
" robb'd and bound, there muft I be unloosed ; 
*' [this, I require] although this is by no iftcaiis' 
^* a thorough and full fatisfadion : Theue mujt 
^^ I be unloosed \ although not thjlkb at once and 
«' fully fatisfied.^' 'Tis to be obferved that this 
whole fcene is taken from Cavendifli's Life of 
Wolfey, Chapt. 16. The Queen's fpeech is 
almoft word for word : and this fpeech of the 
Cardinal is fbmewhat varied from the original. 
" Then quoth my Lord Cardinal, I humbly 
*' befeech your Highnefle to declare unto this 
" audience whether I have been the firft and 
*' chiefe moover of this matter unto your High- 
" neffe, or no, for I am much fufpeded of all 
" men/* fronty 
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From^ on account of. In Coriolanus, Aft III. 

•• Com. I have been conful', and canfhew/r(?/» 

*' Rome 
'* Her enemies marks upon* me.'* 

From Rome^ on account of Rome, in her fervice. 

Noty for not onfy. In Coriolanus, Aft III. 

*' Sic. As now at laft 
*' Giv'n hoftile ftroaks, and that not in the 

*' prefence 
" Of dreaded juftice, }mt on the minifters 
" Thatdoditoibute-it.** 

not in the frtjtnct^ i. e. not only in the prefence, 
&c. 

» • 

Fairfax, B. VIL ft. 116. 

** The tempefts rend the oakes, and cedars 

" brake, 
'* And make not trees, but rocks and moun- 

" tains fhake." 

In the firft part of K. Henry IV. Aft IV. 

'' Come let me take my horfe, 
'^ Who is to bear me, like a thunder-bolt 
" Againft the bofom of the prince of Wales* 
** Harry to Harry fhall {not horfe to horfe) 
^^ Meet and neer part, till one dropdown a 
** coarfe.'* 

So 
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So die Ladns ufe mny for aw wnJt : and die 
Gredu OT for OT MONON. la ThcocriaB 
Idyll. X, 19. 

# 

OTK i. c » /Mvoi. So Longinus Tw 5m / or nir 

P^^ipf a)iXa Tiff ATvji^Mn fVMuro omwmv. Homer 

bas poetUalfy feigned not only /^ m/ict^ ^ ibe 
Cods^ hit Ukewife tbeir msfortmes ttertud. And 
thus ou^t to be interpreted Sl John VII^ 22. 

A«« Tirr« Mm^ iiScaup ifitw rw* vi^iltfftiri, OTX Srn 

t! Utt^m ifu^f AAA* fx rM zToS^fMi. where ag^ is for 
if^Hpf and it Ihould thus be tranflated, iV&f 
that it is of Mofes anfy^ but Ukewife of the fathers. 

In Julius Caefar, Ad HI. 
•* Brut. There is no harm intended to your 

" pcrfon, 
** Nor to no Roman elfe.** 

In Macbeth, Aft II. 
** Nor tongue, nor heart, cannot conceive nor 
** name thee.** 

There are three negatives in one verfe of Ari- 
ftophanes. Plut. )^. 521. Axa' 'OTA* ira* tst^Sto* 

awayrun *OTA£r£ *OTA* ivt^CLToiiftiiy 

I See vQnTv above» p. 1 54. 

Virgil, 
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Virgil, imitating the Greeks, has two negadves. 
Eel. V, 25. 

Nulla neq^e amnem 

Libavit quadrupes. 
And* before him Terence, Andr. Afl: H. 

Neqjte tu HAUD (Uces tibi non fradiStum. 

RULE X. 

^e vXt» tl^e abdract fo^ V^ contrefe, viz. 

tampanies^ for companions : yautb^ for young 
perfbns : reports^ for people who made the reports. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft II. 
*' Ant. And have my learning from fome true 

*' * reports 
*^ That drew their fwords with me.'* 
In CyihbeUne, A6b IV. 

" Guid. Or receive lis 
** For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
*' During their ufe, and flay us after." 
i. e. Revolters. 

In K. Lear, Ad 11. 
** Lear. They durft not do it. 
*' They could not, would not do it 5 'tis worfe 

*' thanmurther, 
*' To do upon refpeSl fuch violent putrage.** 

I Some read, reporters: and pr^iently , after reyoUen* 
N. B. Moft of the k'cadings, which are brought as examples, 
have been altered in fome editions or other^ of our j^oet. 

A a ' ReJ^eS. 
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^jjfkB. i. e. iifxyn a perfon claiming rdTpeft : \ 
meflenger from the King^ 

tn King Richard II. A£t I. 

** Mowb. O let my foveraign turn away his 
*^ face, 
*^ Arid bid his ear^ a little while be deaf, 
*« Till I have told tbisjlander of his blood, 
^ How God and good men hate fo foul a liar." 

ibisflmdefi 1. 1. this flanderer. So Terence ufes 
fceks for feeleftus. Andria, Aft V. Scelus qium 
bic laudat. 

Fraus for frdudukniks. Heaut. Aft V. Genv^ 
tners 

Fraus, belluo^ &c. 

In the Merchant of Venice, Aft L 

** Ant. 6 what a goodly outfide/^^W hath f 
L c. that falfe perfon, Shylock. Jfixluuf. 

In K. Henry VIII. Aft III. 

«* Sur. Thy ambition, 
<< ^ou fcarkt Jin^ robb'd this bewailing land 
" Of noble Buckingham.*' 

Surrey calls Wolfey, nou [carUtftn. The ab- 
ftraft is highly elegant ; and alludes to a paf- 
lage in the Rerelatibn. 

And Virgii hais this figure in a feeming intricate 

^affage. Aen; V, 45 1 . 
■ - »* i» • ■ 

** Neebonns Eurytio pradato invidit honori. 

Nor 
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Nor did the good Enfytio emy Urn the pre-emi'* 
nence ofbtmour. So 'twill be conftrued : but bo^ 
nm^ is, the lumoraUt perfin^ pralato^ wbicb was 
freftfd before bim. As Milton, HI, 664. 

" But chiefly man 
" His chief delight and ^favour J* 

i. c. his favourite. In Othello, A61 1, ferfeffm^ 
i. e. one fo pcrfeft. 

It is a judgment maim*d, and moft impcrfi;^. 
That will confefe ' perfeffion fo could err 
Againft all rules of nature. 

i^ e. one fo perfeft as Defdemona. 

A 

R U LE XI. . 

SCo compleat tl^ cotiff radon, t^tceigj ttit|e 
latter part of t])t fentetice fometimeisf to be tvp^ 
plieo fome fDo?o, oj plirafe from t}t$ former part» 
eitl^er ej^preffeo^ o) tacitli? 0gntfieo. 

In Homer, U. A'. 579. 

El f »y ly<ay avrig AIKAS A, 9^ ^* inif» (piyi^» 
AaAov iirivXn^ay Aavftwv* 19EJA y»p iffti. 



2 ^ Man his chief &voar is not Englilh. To be ftire 
he gave it 

«< His chief deU^ md ftvorite/* fir. Se&tl^. 

3 They hare corredtd, iLfft^ion. 

Aaa The 



If;- 
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The ^j«aive »£?«, in the latter part of the feh- 
tence, agrees with ilwn tacitly iignified in iiyu^rw. 
And thus Euftathiusi v^^uorrm i iixn^ n TaXn^ort^ 

In the Tempcft, Aft IV. 

" Theftroi^eftyEgg^?/?/^ 
^* Our worfer genius can*' 

i. e. can fuggell. 

*IiT Macbeth, Aft IV. 

** I dare not fpeak much further, 
** But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
** jifid do not know ourfehes.*' ' 

viz. to be tr^tors. 

RULE XII. 

^t rxtt^ V^z ^omindtit)0 cafe abrolute ; 02 
ratl^er elltpticaL 

The grammarians term this dvccxoXa^Qv. In- 
ftances from the ancients are numberlefs, but it 
may be neceflary to mention one or two. In 
Terence. Hec. Aft III. 

** Nam nos omnes^ quibus eft alicunde aliquis 

*' objeftus labos, 
'* Omne quod eft interea tempus, priufqiiam id 

^^ refcitum eft, lucro eft.^l 

Terence 
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Terence begins the fentence witlf a nomiHative 
cafe, as if he fhould finifh it with hicrohabmuit 
but yet does finifh it, as if he in the^bc^-^ 
ning had written Nobis omnibus. Lgft.any:.ow 
Ihould think the fentence is to be' thus fupplied^ 
] ^od attinet ad nos omnes^ or with xola, I will 
add a fimilar place from Plautus in Poen. Adk 
m. Sc. Id. \ ' 

: ; . . .1. , ■ 

" 7i/, fi te diiament, agere tuam rem QCcafioiJt!\ 

The fentence begins as if he would end it with 
occafionem naUus es \ but it ends, as if in the 
beginning he had faid Tibi. And Hirtius Bell. 
Afr. C. 25. *' Rex Juba^ cognitis Cacferis diffi- 
" cultatibus, copiarumque paucitate, nonejlvi'^ 
»* fum dare fpatium convalefcendi.** 

I So the fentence is to be fupplied inRozneo and Juliet^ 

Aaiv. 

Cap* Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
** All our whole city is much bound to him. 

i.e. As to this holy F, In refpeft of this, &c. Which 
Mr. W. would change into—" Much bound to bymn^^^ for 
the fake of grammar. So in the Tempeft, A€t I. 

" Prof, Me, poor man ! my library 
" Was dukedom large enough. 

i. e. As for me, poor man ! &c. This is printed with ridi- 
culous break?, 

Aa 3 • la 



V 
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InHamkt^ AaiH. 

<« Tour Hu^ftj and we^ that liavc free foals, it 
^* touchei^ us not'* 

He bc^ni with a nominative cafe, as if he would 
fay, v)bat can we^ it touches us not : but cutting 
ihdrt his fpeech makes a folecifm. Many kinds 
of thefe cmbarrafTed fentences there are in Shakc^ 
fpearc. And have not the beft authors their 
ipueu^XoT'itfS} as t}» grammarians call d^em, feem* 
ing inaccuracies, and departure from the com* 
mon and trite grammar ? 

RULE XIIL 

^ mOM a IMAeii franfitiott from e|ie ttatsi 
fiHtnber fo4$e 0fi8olar« 

And fo likewifc dp the moid approved writers 
of antiquity* 

Terence in Eunuc. A<Et II. 

*« Dii boni ! quid hoc morbi eft ! adepn' homir 

*^ nes immutarier 
" Ex amoiic, Ut non cognofcas eundem eflfe ?*! 

On which paffage thus Donatus, " More fuo it 

I Buchanan, in his verfion of the Pfalms, ufes the iame 

t ' • 

kind of folecifm ; I think nqt unelegantly. 
<< Qui patriam exilio nobis mutavit acerbp, 

** Nos jubet ad patrios verha referre modes ; 
«< o^ale canebamus^ fleteret dum celfa Siimis 

«« Rcgia.'' fli^ali 



fhraJi nt^merg ad J^n^tflarcm fi ^(Qfivisrfit* Hfjr? 
eundem agrees with bominem ujcludjs;.d ^n4 juncjcr- 
ftppd in the ^Ixxx^l homines. Sophocles in ^]e£b« 

J^. 141 5; 

n (p/XIoIj?! TTNAIKES, avJf £? auV/xa 
TfXJitr/ rJf fov, dXKpi frlyx TLfOtMESE. 

* • 

JigQ(riffPi for zygocr^?*. As the fpeech is 4irf <9;e4 

tp the cl^rwjs, fiejcodi^er? ichej^ as pij^e pr mw>p 
JEuripides in ph^iai. j?, 403. 

Tlo. "^Ev fjiXu [Aiyirovy »x £X£I vxf}niriav, 

lo the fecpnd verfe (pvyag is .to be fuppjied, Sf, 

Paul in his epiftle to the Q^atians yi, i. TtM^I? 

cl HNETMATIKOI Ko^fi^i/f^i roiZrgy h mt^ficllf 

So Milton in a remarkable paflagc, IX, n-82. 

« Thus It flij^ll befaU 
*' Him, who to worth in women pver-trufting, 
** Lets her will rule ; reftraiht^ wilj not brook.*' 

Cicero abounds with fuch itranGtions ^ I will 
mention onbe, b^iifc Sihakcfpie^ie ]m ^¥a^f 
its parallel. " Decius cuirt fe devoverct, ct cquo 
** admiflb in mcdiam aciem JUatioprym iirue- 
" bat, aliqwid d^e vokipfatiifUs fujys ogg^t^^t ? 
^ naip ubi^f^ caperet,'* DeFin. II, 19. IJcre 
ibe ^el^YC €flm ^i^is witb VJoft^(Hemy tp b^ 

4^4 fupplied 
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fupplied from 'Ooluptatibus : juft as in Antony 
a|id Cleopatra, Aft II. 

** My powers arc crefcent, and my auguring hope 
** Says // will come to th* fulj.** 

The relative is agrees, and is to be referred to 
power underftood in the plural powers. By the 
by, when Shakefpeare put thefe words in An- 
tony's mouth, he had a view to what Maho- 
met faid in a fort of prophetic rapture. That 
he would make his crefcent a full moon. 

InTimon, Aft III. ^ 

** Who ftuck and fpangled you yfxth flatteries^ 
?^ Watties // off, ^hd fpfirikles in your faces 

*' Your reaking villany.'* 

<• ..... 

In Macbeth, Ad III. 

" And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks^ 
" When mine is blanch'd with fear." 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Aft III. 

^v You are abus*d 

** Beyond the mark of thought ; and the high 
« Gods 

'* To do you juftice, make bis minifters . 

*' Of thus, and thofe that love you.'- 

This tranfition is very frequent among the anci- 
ents, from fingular to plural, and plural to £m- 

gular. 



gulal*, when the deity is mentioned : and Oilie 
reafon miay be becaufe they confidered Deity^ as 
one or many. / 

Of this^ ' mixture of the fihgular and plural, 
becaufe it feems ftrange in Shakefpeare, I.ivill 
add an inflance or two more from the Romaai 

authors. 

^* Perfida, nee .merito nobis inimica, merentf, 
«' Perfida, fed quamvis perfida, cara tamen.'* 

TibuilJII. el. 7. 
** Reftituis cupiiio^ atque tnfperantiv^^ refers te 
" Nobis^ CatuU. cp. io8>x • . 

•Tis fomewhat extraordinary, that! when .wc 
meet thefe kind of foleciltns in the aiudent wti^ 
ters^ we then try to reduce them to: rule and 
grammar ^ but when we find the fame in Mil- 
ton, or Shakefpeare, we then think of nothing 
byt correction and emendatipn. . 

R U LE XIV. 

^e ll^ortens lro;t)0 b? HtMn^ off V^t firff 0^ 
laff fi^UabU : find fomtttmes lenst^ent Qem be 
AODing a Itatm t^rrminattoti^ 

'Tis very cuftom^ry in our language tp ftrikc 
0^' the firft fyllable. Hence we fay, fattu 
^\t^ for ixmpk ;, i}^itSit^ for hofpUaU &c. In 

Shakefpeare 
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Shakefpcare among matif others, HmtlW* finr 
mufids: fM^ bxdrfend: hitt^ forfi^riy^ rfr 
inforce : point, ior appointments : ttpacrj fer^r 
/gnvr, && SUKlfiil» for avmlf^ : la Mdfiire 
forMcafuKi Aft IV. 
^ He fays tx> ' iv^^ puipofe/' 

i.e. toapurpofewhichyrillfullyav^ ^Metttlffy 
for ^yirvo^ : la TknoR of Athene, A& {V. 

i* Apcm. Wfcat a coiPs here, 
^ Servinj^ of feccks and jetting out of bums ? 
i. e. dbfeiyihg one another's nods and 430ws. 
So fervans iot ohfervans^ among the Latins. 

t. .'Nor is it unufyal with Sbakefpeare fip ftrike 
tiff afyUiUe, jorimoice, fipm tht latter pmiff 
Words. So he ufes nStttaU for oftent$tm : f» 
4Mrk09 for reverbcraus : tntriutte, fpr m^rin^ 
$pii^ or intmate 

In King Lear, Aft I. 
«< Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe low 
** found 

:** fUverbs no 4«>llownef$.** 

i. e. reverberates^ a Lat reverbero. 

I Chaucer has, 'vailahle^ for avaikble. Vailii^ for 
availed, a Lat, vale re* .Sq that a is prefixed according 
"to our ufual manner. As, mate, amate ; mazed, amazed ; 
down, adown ; &c. And this wo]>d ^gil^ for. fibOiifU 
ffkould Jiot((pcrhtps) have I^en brought here j^ suiinflssoe, 

■ X In 
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In King Lear, AQt JL 

<' Like rais oft Uce the holy cords alw^e, 
" WUch are too* infrme t^ufiiooTe^ 

i. e. too intrinficate, too perplcxt, Mr. Theo- 
bald prints it thus, 

** Like rats oft bite the holy cords in twaiio 
** Tv(^ intrinficate t* unloofe.** 

And lets m fairly know the old books of autho- 
rity sead, 

*<' Like rats oft bite the hoiy cords atwwie, 
^ 'Which arc f intrince^ to\u»looie/* 

How came Mr. Theobald, who valued himiclf 
Tor being a critic, to give us the gbfs, for 
the original word ? Atwaitiy is an old word uied 
by Chaucer, foxiniwoj a/under^ in twain. And 
then his other correction is too bold : he comi^ 
like an unfkilhil furgeon to cut and flafh, wheii 
he fhould heal. This fhortening4>f words is .top 
much the genius of X}ur language : and from 
lience the etymologifts know how eafy 'tis to 
trace porpoift from porcus pifcis : off rtcf^, from 
. f j»v9oxa|xfixO' • to VSLfy from foumi^wtj &c. and 
many more of the Uke fort, too numerous here 
to be mentioned. 

On the other hand he lengthens words b^ 
.^vii)g them a Latin germination* In .Hamler, 
Aft IH, . II Oh, 
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" Oh, fuch a deed, 
*< As from the bod Jr of ctmiralfion plucks 
•' The very, foul, and fweet. religion, makes 
^ A rhapfodjr. of words." . 

eontraSioHy i.e. contrafb. 

This lengthenii^ of words, and giving them 
terminations, was the firft improvement of lan- 
guages, which originally, perhaps chiefly,* con- 
fifted of undeclined monofyllables. This feems 
to be the cafe, of the politeft hu^uage in the 
world, the Greek, language. The old Gredc 
word for a boufe was AO, afterwards they added 
the terminaopn, and called it Jco/xa. Barley was 
Kpl, afterwards xjiOi} and xfi'/Akov : tnvain^ MAliX, 
afterwards ^x^xSitsiq : again^ or backwards^ AITS 
i. e. oV/irw : e/ifi!y PA i. e. '^oliiov, BPI, afterwards 
j3f*Gu and Pj lago'k. AATIHI i. e. ocX(ptlov. And fb 
of many other words, which are not by any 
abbreviations fhortened, as the grammarians tell •».. 

us 'y but were the old original words, brougl^t 
again into fafhion and ufe by the poets, juft as j- 

.our Shakefpeare and Milton often chofe the 
' Simeon and obfolete words. 



TO thefe rules many others may eafily 
added -, but what has already been faid, may 
lead the way to a right reading of our author. 

Concerning 
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Concerning the ftrift propriety of all thefe rules, 
9S being exactly fuitable to the genius of our 
language, I am not at all concerned : 'tislujffid^ 
ent. for my purpofe if they are Shakefpeare's 
lT)les. But one thing more ftill remains of no 
Httlc confequence to our poet's honour, and that is 
the fettling and adjufting his metre and rhythm. 
For the not duly attending to this, has occafi- 
cn'd ftrange alterations in his plays : now profe 
hobbles into verfe, now again verfe is degraded 
into profe :; here verfcs are broken, where they 
(hould be continued ; and there joined, where 
they fhould be broken. And the chief reafon 
of thefe alterations of his verfes feems to pro- 
ceed from the fame caufe, as the changing his 
words and exprefllons j that is, the little regard 
we pay to our poet's art. 

* Dryden fays that Milton acknowledged to 
him, that Spencer was his original : but his origi- 
nal in what, Mr. Dryden does not tell us : certain- 
ly he was not his original in throwing afide that 
Gothic bondage of jingle at the end of every 
line ; 'twas the example of our * best English 
TRAGEDIES here he followed i ^ his honoured 

1 Dryden's preface to his Fables. 

2 Milton's preface to his Paradife loft. 

3 Milton's poem on Shakefpeare, ann. 1630. 

Shakespeare. 
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Shakespi AAE. And from hhn, as well as from 
Homer and VTrgpU he faw what beauty would 
refult from variety. 

Our fmootheft verfcs run in the iambic foot : 
pes cimSf as Horace terms it ; becaufe we haften 
from the firft to the fecond fyUable, that cluefly 
ftrildng the ear. And our epic verfe conlifts of 
five feet or meafures, according to common 
fcanlion. 



!t fa ded on 



the crow 



ingof 



thScSck 



Verfes all of this meafure would foon dre the 
car, for want of variety : he therefore mixes the 
♦ trochaic foot. 



Nature'seems dead 



and wic 



ked dreamslabufe 



4 This Meafure Milton uTes in the fecond foot^ B. X, 
936. 

« The fentence from thy head remov'd may Ught 
«« On me fele caufe to thee of all this woe, 
ttS, mclonlyljuft obljcft oflhis Ire. 
I * I 3 I 4 I 5 
The repetition me^ me, as in Virgil [IX, 427.] JM>, Mg 
aifum, &c. is highly pathetic, and the trochaic following 
the fpondee makes the pathos more perceptible. — ^Tis fur* 
prifing how Pr. Bentley ihoold think of any alteration. 

-And 



And how beaUtiftlUy are trochees mtennixed in 
the following^ where lady Macbeth fpeaks in i 
htiny and agitation of mind ? 



Which ^ves 
I 



the fterneH 

2 



good night 
3 



Be^sa 



bout it 



The tribrac is likewife ufed by our poets, as 
equivalent in time and me^ure to the iambib. 

So Miltoh!, 91. 

Now mifery hath joirfd 



in elquSl nLfti into 



what pit 
4 



thou feeft 
5 



Again I, 499. 



where the hoifc 



of riot 



afcends 



above 
3 



thefr I6f 
4 



tiill towers 
5 



of ftate 
2 



deep on 



his front 



engrav'n 



And II, 302. 
a pillar 

I 

And Shakefpeare very poetically in K. Lear, 

Aaiv. 

Edg. Somajny fa|thomld6wn(precipi!tating* 
which has the &me efied as that in VirgiL 

— ^** Procumbit humi bos. 
And 

^[ Ruit oceano nox.'* 

But 
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But the great art in Milton, of placing a fpon- 
dee in the fifth place, ought not here to be omit- 
cd ; this occafions paufe and delay, and calls for 
the reader*s attentiqn : fo in the feventh book^ 
where God fpcaks to Chaos, 



Silence 



ye troub 



led waves and thou 



Deep, peace 

5 

No fpondee in the fifth place in Greek oy Latin 
verfes can equal this beauty ; and no poet did 
ever equal it, but Shakefpeare. In Macbeth. 



What hathlqacnchM them 



hath gi v*n 



me fire 



-Hark f peace I 



3 4 5 

If the fpondaic foot, then the anapeft, ,as of equal 
time, piay likewife be admitted. 

Othello. And give'.thy worft. 



ofthoughtslthcwcrfl 



ofwords 



lag GoodmyLordjpardonxnc. 



Speak to mc 



what tliou art 



thy c 



4 

vTll fpirit 



Brutus 



3 4 

This paflage is In Julius Caefar, where Brutus 
Ipeaks to the ghoft : thofe anapefts /peak to mBy 
what thou arty have a beautiful effeft, as they 
flic w a certain confufion on a furprize. Spirit is 
conftantly ufed in Milton as a monofyllable, 
whether 'tis fo here I leave to the reader. 



SHAKE- 



SHAKESPEARE has feveral hemi* 
ftiques ; a poetical licence that Virgil introduced 
into the Latin poetry : but there have not been 
wanting hands, to fill thefe broken verfes up for 
both the poets. It may not be diipleafing to 
the reader to point out fuch kind of workman* 
ihip in Virgil. 

iEncas is thus addrefsM by one of Ulyfles* 
Ihip*s crew> who had been unfortunately left be* 
hind in Sicily. 

" Sum patria ex Ithaca, comes infelicis Ulyjfei^ 
** Nomen Achaemenides.** Ill, 613. 

Achsemenides could very properly call himfelf. 
Comes infelicis XJlyJfei \ fpeaking with fbme pity 
on the long wanderings aiid misfortunes of hin 
mafter. But ^neias with no poetical decorum 
could thus mention his name ; his epithet would 
bt/celerum inventor — ^li'nw— and fuch like* When 
therefore ^neas foon after is led by the thread 
of his narration to fpeak of Achaemenides, I 
don't doubt but he mentions him without any 
notice of UlyiTes at all : 

" Talia monftrabat relegens errata rctrorfum 
" Litora Achaemenides." Ill, 691. 

But a meddling critic (who thought that Vir^ 
gil's verfes fhould be all compleated) finding a 

B b little 
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little before, comes inftlicis tTj;/^' joined to Acha- 
menides, fills up th6 hemiftich with this ill- 
placed addition : 

** Litora Achaemenides [corns infelicis VfyjJei.Y 

In the lixth Aeneid, the hero fpeaks to the 
Sybil. 

^< Folii's tantum nt carmina manda, 
^ Ne turbata volent, rapidis ludibria veritis : 
" Ipfa canas, ora. Finem dedit ore loquendi.^* 

The river God Tyber is Tpcaking of hinifelf. 
Aen. Vni. 

*^ Ego fum, pleno quern flumine cemis 
<< Stringentem ripas, et pinguia culta fecantem 
" Coeruleus Tybris. Coeh gratijfinms amnis.^ 

Some other fufpedcd places may be pointed 
out : but I fubmit to the judgment of the rea- 
der, whether he can think thefe additions, any 
other than botches in poetry : and how much 
more virgilian would thefe verfcs appear, were 
they left as I have here marked them ? 

I T ought not to be forgotten that Shake- 

fpeare has many words, either of admiration or 

exclamation, &c. out of the verfe. Nor- is 

this without example in the Greek tragedies. 

In the Hecuba of Euripides i^. 863. 

2 $c? 
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0UK &» dviSuy ori( cr IXcuOi^^* 
Sophocles in Aj. f. 748. 



Ml ^8 



And again )^. 1021. 



In Hamlet, Aft L 

" Gh. So art thou to revenge, when thpu ihalt 

** hear. 
" Ham. What? 
« Gh; I am tiiy fathei^s ipirit " 

And prefently after, 

« Gh. If thou didft ever thy dear father love— 
«' Ham. Oh heav'n ! 

r 

" Gh. Revenge his foul and moft unnatural 

*' murther ! 
" Ham. Murther f 
" Gh. Murt3\er moft foul, as in the beft it is.*' 

In Othello, Aft III. 
*' Qth. Ob^ yes, and went between us very gft. 
** lago. Indeed ! 

** Oth. Indeed ! ay, indeed. Difcern'ft thou 
" ought in that V^ 

Bb 2 And 
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And in many other places exactly after the caft 
of the ancient plays. There are fome poetic 
liberties that our author takes, fuch as ' length- 
ening words m fcanfion, as witinifsj fldiUr^ an- 
gUfyj Henh% sarjUant^ . cSpi&ln^ /a/i^» disin^ 
viUSfHy fire^ biur^ grUcif greats &c. 

• 

VOSSIUS fpoke very ignorantly of our lan- 
guage when he aflerted that our verfes run all, 
as it were, in one meafure, without diftindion 

of 

I Our editon not knowing tlus Tiave turned feme paf- 
fagcs into profe : viz, Midfummer Night^s dream. Aft 
IV. 

** Slgien. I have a venturous Faiiy that (hall feek 
** The fquirrels b6ard, and fetch thee new nuts/* 

Other paiTiges they have altered, viz. Macbeth, A&, I. 

** Mai, This is the Serjeant 

" Who like a good and hardy foldier fought.*' 

Thus arbitrarily changed, 

•* This is the feijeant, who 
'< Like a good right and hardy foldier fought.'' 

And prefently after, 

" Difmay'd not this 
• «• our captains, Macbeth and Banquo. Caft, Yes 
** As fparrows eagles." 

Altered into, 

" Our captains, ^r^v^ Macbeth and Banquo. Capt. Yes/' 

There 
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of members or parts, or any regard to the na- 
tural quantities of fyllables. ' For are not thefe 
fubftantives as much trochees, conduSf^ confort^ 
conteftj &c. and the verbs from thefe fubftantives, 
as much iambics, conduifj confort^ conteft^ &c. 
as any Latin or Greek words whatever ? Again, 
sinful^ faithful^ nature^ venture^ &c. have all 
the firft fyllable long. However our pofition in 
the main determines the quantity, and a great 
deal is left to the ear. 

I 

There is no need at prefent to mention more of thefe alte- 
rations. Let us now tarn to fomc other poets. Spencer. 
E 2. c. 9. il. 15. 

'< And evirmore their cruel captaine.'* 

And B. 6. c. lo. ft. 36. 
'< And hewing off its head, it prefented.** 

Fairfax. B. VI. ft. 103. 
<< Spred froftie pearle on the canded ground.^* 

And B. XV. ft. 1 2. 

" Some fpred their failes^ fome with ftrong oars (weep." 

The Latm writers are not without inftances of adding to the 
fyllables of words in fcanfion. Lucretius, Lib. VI. 

** ^^ calidum faciunt aqiidS ta£hm atfut fafortm,^'' 

HoratiuSy Lib. i. od. 23. 

" Aurarum et sililae metu.** 

Here ajtue zxiAfyha of two fyllables, are both to be read 
as if of three fyllables. 

B b 3 But 



\ 
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But let us take any verfe in Milton or Shake* 
fpeare, for example. 



SJyfirft 



f fir heav*n hidci n5[ thing from th^ viJSw. 



3 I 

tranfpofe the word8» 



Sayfirft 



forheav*n 



nothinglfrom 



who cannot ' feel the difference, even fuppofing 
he could not give a reafon for it ? 

THE greateft beauty in diftion iSi when it 
correfponds to the fenfe. This beauty our Ian* 
guage, with all its difadvantages, can attain ; as 
I could eafily inftance from Shakefpeare and 
Milton. Wehaveharfh, rough confonants, as 
well as the foft and melting, and thefe fhould 
found in the fame mufical key. This rule is 
moft religioufly obferved by Virgil ; as is like- 
wife that of varying the paufe and cefura, or as 

I Quotufquifque eft, qui teneat artem numeronun ac 
modorum ? At ii in his paulum modo ofFenfum eft» ut aut 
contraftione brevius fieret, aut produdione longius, cheatra 
tota redamant. Qcero in Orat. "H^ti ^ f/ft>/i n^ » ttiX^ «o- 

rti or^f eJ/bi/Af»ay ri n^ tJ^t/OjMtav. Dionyf. Hal. p. 72. 

Edit. Lond. 

Milton 
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Milton expreffcs it, tbefmfe being varioi^fly drawn 
cut from one verfe into another. For it is variety 
and uniformity that makes beauty 5 and, for 
want of this, our riming poets foon tire the ear : 
for rime ncceflarily hinders the fenfe from being 
variiufy drofim out from Qm verfe to another. They 
who avoid this Gothic bondage^ are unpardona- 
ble, if they dorft ftudy this variety, when 
Shakefpcare and Milton have fo finely led them 
the way. 

But to treat this matter, concerning his metre, 
fomewhat more exaftly : *tis obferved that when 
the iambic verfe has it*s juft number of fyllables, 
*tis called acatalediic ; when deficient in a fyllable 
catale£iic ; when 4 foot is wanting to compleat 
the dipod^ according to the Greek fcanfion, bra- 

ciy^4taU0if \ when exq^eding in ^ fyllable, hy- 
percataleffic. 

The iambic monometer ^cataleftic, of two feet. 

Bea I tus il 
I 2 

No it I is (truck 

I 2 

Laft night I 6f all 
I . 2 

B b 4 For 
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Fiir Hec I obi Haml. 

I 2 

Two craths | are told Macb. 

I 2 

Iambic monometer hypercataledk, of two 
feet and a femiped. 

Bea I tus il I le 
I 2 

and more | I beg I not 
I 2 

Then yield | thee cow j ^rd 

I 2 Macb. 

Jnd prey I on gar | bage 
I 2 Ham. 

The Iambic dimeter brachycataleftic of three 
feet. 

Bea I tils ?1 I le qui 
123 

Till then I enough I come friends 
I 2 3 

S5 pry I thee g5 | with me Macb 

if sight I and Ihape | be true 

why thei> I my love I a^ieu. As you like i^ 

The 
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The Iambic dimeter cataledtic ; better 
known by the anacreontic ; of three feet and 
one femiped. 

123 

FSter I na rQ I ra bo | bus 

I 2 3 i 

Nay c6me I let's go | t8g8 t ther 

a king I of fhreds 1 Sind pat I ches 

12 3 % Ham. 

it is I a peer I lefs kinf | man 

12 3 t 

ind all I things On I be come I ing 

12 3 i 

Had i I three ears I i'd hear | thee 

12 3 1. Macbeth. 

The iambic dimeter acatale&ic, of four feet. 

ut prlf I ca gens I mSrta i liiim 

13 3 4 Hot. 
In thun I der light I ning and I in rain 

1 z 34 Macb. 

The iambic dimeter hypercataledtic, the third 

meafure in ^e ak:aic verfe» of four feet and a 

femiped, 

N5n 
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N6n rS I rit quie t lirls i qu!e I Ci 
12 3 4 Hor. 

Hamlet, K€tm. 
t br5 I ther's mfir I then PrSy I K ciq | imm: 

12 3 4 

Meafure for Meafure, Aftll. 
Than beau|ty could | difplay'd. I But mark | me 
I a 3 4 4 

Timon of Athens, A6t II. 
Batyct I they could I have wi(ht| -they knew I not- 

The iambic tremeter brachycataledic, of five 
feet) which is our common heroic verfe. 

Suis I et ip I n R6 I ma vi | rifcBs 

12345 
if thou I haft a | ny CSund | or Qfe | of voice 
12 3 45 Ham. 

The iambic trimeter cataleftic, of five feet 
and a femiped. 

Mea I reni | det in I domo | lacu | nar 

123 45 Hon 

Butt5 I be fafe I ly thus | oiir fears | in Ban | quo 

19 3 4 5 4 

Stick deep | and in | his roy j alty I of na | ture 

I 2 3 4 5 4 

Verfes 
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Verfes of this meafure are very frequent, both 
in Milton and Shakefpeare; 

The iambic trimeter acataledic, or ' fenarian 
of fix feet. 

Bea I tiis il I le qui | procul I nego | tus 
12 3 456 Hon 

In Meafure for Meafure, Aft II. 

To have | what wS I would have] we fpeak | not what | we mean 
12 3 4 5 6 

Othello. 

I Shakefpeare ofes this meafore frequently in Caliban^t 
fpeechesy to make them feem more uncouth and affeded. 
Our editors (for none of *em feem to me to know any thing 
ofmeafure) have tumM them into profe. Tempeft, ACtlL 

*' Thefe be fine things, and if they be not fprights. 

** That's a brave God and bears celelHal liquor : 

<< 1*11 kneel to him. 

*' m fwear I upon | that bottle, | to be | thy true | fubjeft ; 

'* For th' liquor is not earthly. . 

[Sup. Htxtfwesa then. To Caliban gMtigifimdriak. Hem 

efcapeft thou ? To Tnnculo,'] 
** I've feen thee in her ; and I do adote thee 

My mif Itreis ihew'd|me thee|and thyidog and|thy buflu 
" rU fhew thee ev'ry fertile inch o'th'Ifle 
<' And 1 1 will kifs I thy foot 1 1 pry | thee be | my God.'* 

Stephano^s fpeech, which I have placed between two hookt^ 
is thus printed in all the editions, '< Here fwear then* ho^ 
** efcap'dft thou." Again Piftol, for the fame reafon, n 

* made 






-%< 
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Othello. 

Thit dui|thy Ughtlrelulmliie. WhSnliVe plockMithS rofe 

1234 S ^ 

Thcosltenta I ti5n6f lour ISvelwhIch left|Snfli6wn. 
1234 5 ^ 

Hamlet. 
That f aither l6ftllSft hislSnd the|furvl|ver bound 
I a 3456 

SHAKE- 

made to oTe this meafure, which the editors knew not. In 
the Merry Wives of Windfor, Aft II. 

Why then | the world*! I mine oyfter | which I | with fword [ will open 
I will rittrt the fum in equipage. 

m 

[He blunders, and means he will retrench. This is humou- 
rous, the editors did not underAand it.] 

In the fecond part of K. Henry IV. Ad II. 

" Pifi. ril fee her damn'd iiril : 
** To Pluto's damned lake, to the infernal deep, 
«* Where Erebus and tortures vilealfo. 
** Hold hook and line, fay I : down ! down, dogs i down 

" Fates : 

[So this fuftian fhould have been printed] He prefently 
after repeats a piece of an old Ballad, and blunders in re- 
citing an Italian proverb. They have corredled PifioPs 
blunders, which they think correding the context] our 
bombaft ancient goes on. 

•• Pifi, What, ftiall we have inciiion f ihall we enbrew 
** Then death rock me afleep, abridge my doleful days : 

a *' Why, 
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SHAKESPEARE ufes not only the iam- 
bic, but the trochaic meafure. As for example, 
the trochaic dimeter brachycataledic, common- 
ly called . the ithyphallic, conlifting of three 
trochees. 

Bacche | Bacche j Bacche 

where haft j thou been | sifter. Macb. 

The trochaic dimeter cataleptic ; a fort of 
verfe Ariftophanes was fond of, when he ridi- 



" Why, then let grievous, ghafUy, gaping wounds 
" Untwine the fifUrs three : cqme, Atropos, I fay.'* 

In King Henry V. Aft III. 

Ptfi, ** Fortune is Bardolp^s foe, and frowns on him ; 
** For he hath ftoln a pax, and hanged muft a be ; 
** Damn*d death ! let gallows gape for dog> let man 
" go free."' 

Thus ^tis noanifeft at firft fight that it fhould be prmted. 
-'-muft a ^/^—this mode of expreflton is ufed now in many 
parts of England. And Phaer thus renders Virgil. VI, 590. 

Probjupiiir! ihit 
HiCf fli/, it nojtris illuferit advena regnis ? 

** O God (quoth (he) and fhall a go 
« Indede ? and (hail a floute me thus within my king' 
*• doms, fo? 

B. Johnfon. Poetaftcr, Aft III. Sc. II. 
" Hor. *• Death I will a leve me." 

The& alterations and hints may at prefentbe fufficient. 

cul'd 
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aii*d Eui^pidest oonfifting of three trochees and 

a^cfliiped. 

None I bur neq' | avre \ um 

I 2 3 i Hot. 

When the | hurly | burly's | done 
I 2 3 

Whenthe { faattk's 1 16ft and ] won. Macb. 

So^y I fweet in j Lydian | meafure 

Soon he | footh'd his | foul to | pleafure. Dryd. 

The tpocfaaic tetrameter catakftic of fix feet, 
and clofing with a trochee and a iemiped, what 
the Greeks caU iuxIax^. 

Ariftoph. 

12 3 45 67.^ 

Ay or I drinking I fencing |fw?aring[ quarrelling 
» 2 3 45 

drabbing | you may go 

6 7 T 

This dancing meafure is very proper to the 
charadter of Polonius, a droll humourous old 
courtier ; and the mixture of the trochaic has 
no bad eflfeft. The verfes are thus to be or- 
dered. In Hamlet, Aft 11. 
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As are cmpanidns wttd and mofi known 

To youth and liber fy. R. Jb gaming wy Lord. 

P. Ay or drinking J fencings fwearingj quarrelling^ 

drabbif^j ymms^ go 
So far. R. Mf Lbrd^ ibpu would ^honour bim. 

Nor is Shakefpeare without inftances of the 
anapeftic verfe -, which verfefs confift of anapefts^ 
fpondees, daftyls ; and fometimes is intermixed 
the pes procekufmaticus s as . 

9 (Aiv 01 1 x^P*^^ 1 ^yjw 0^1 vExvj U1U Eurip. Qreft. 

The anapeftic monotneter acataleftic, of two 
Tcet. 

1*2 

I 2 

I 2 JuLinCaef. 

* over hill | over dale 
I 2 

Through bufti \ thrBugh brUar 
I 2 

over park \ over pale 
I 2 

Through 
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Through flood | through fire 
I d5 Wander | ev'ry where 
I 2 

Midfummer^sNight^s Dream, Adtlll. 

6n the ground | fleep found. 
1*11 apply I t8 your eye 
Gf ntle lovSr | remedy 
When thou wakft | thou takft 
True delight | !n the sight 
cf thy former | lady's eye. 

Thefe verfes are in the Midfummer Night's 
Dream, A£t III. and ought to liave been printed 
according to this meafure. 

Thefe meafures are all fo agreeable to the ge-* 
nius of our language, that Shakefpeare's fine ear 
and (kill are feen in what he gives us, as well 
as in what he omits. Sir Philip Sydney, who 
was a fcliolar (as noblemen were in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign) but wanted Shakefpeare's ear, has 
dragged into our language verfes, that are enough 
to fet one*s ear an edge : thus for inftance the ele- 
giac verfes, 

Fortune | nature | love long | have con | tended a | bout me 
Which ftiould I moil mise |ries | caft on a | worme that 1 | am. 

Sir Philip Sydney thought, like Voffius, that fuch 
a number of fyllables was the only thing want- 
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ihg, and that we had no long or fliort words in 
our language; but he was much mifl^en. His 
iaphics are worfe, if poffible, than his elegiacs : 

If ftiBie cys can fpeak to do hearty err?nd. 

So much miftaken oftentimes are learned men^ 
when they don't fufficiently confider the peculiar 
genius, and diftinguifhing features, as it were, 
of one language from another. 

THE reader has now a plan exhibited before 
him, partly intended to fix, if poffibje, the vo- 
latil fpirit of criticifm ; and partly to do juftice 
to Shakefpeare, as an artift in dramatic poetry. 
How far I have fucceeded in this attempt muft 
be left to his judgment. But it is to be remem- 
bered, that things are not as we judge of them, 
but as they exift in their own natures, indepen- 
dent of whim and caprice. So that I except 
ag^nft all fuch judges, as talk only from com- 
mon vogue and fafhion ; ^' why, really 'tis jufl: 
*' as people like— we have diflferent taftes now, 
** and things myft be accommodated to them.'* 
They who are advanced to this pitch of barbae 
rifm, have much to unlearn, before they can 
have ears to hear. Again, I can hardly allow 
thofe forjudges, who ridicule all rules in poetry ; 
for whatever i3 beautiful and proper is agreeable 

Cc to 
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to rule : nor thofe, who are for fetting at v^iit 
ance art and nature. And here: I have Shakt* 
fpeare*s authority, who, in the Winter's Tale> 
fays very finely. The art Ufelf is^pature ; ibf. w^t 
is the office of art, but to fhew nature in its 
pcrfedion ? Thofe only therefore feem to me td 
be judges, who knowing what is truly fair and 
good in general, have fcience and art fufficient 
to apply this knowledge to particulars. 

If the plan likewife here propofed were follow- 
ed » the world might expeft a much better, at 
kaft a lefs altered edition from Shakefpeare's 
own words, than has yet been publilhed. In 
order for this, all the various readings of autbo- 
rity fhould faithfully and fairly be collated, 
and exhibited before the reader*s eyes 5 and, 
with fome little ingenuity, the beft of thefe 
fliould be chofen, and placed in the text. As 
to conjeftural emendations, I have f^d enough 
of thefe already. Nor can I but think, that a 
Ihort interpretation would be not amifs, when 
the conftruftion is a little embarraffed, or where 
words are ufed not ftriftly according to the com- 
mon acceptation, or fetched from other lan- 
guages : and fome remarks could not but ap- 
pear requifite, to explain the poet's allufions to 
the various cuftoms and manners^ either of 

I pur 
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our own, or foreign countries ; or to point 
out, now and then, a hidden beauty : but this 
Ihould be done fparingly -, for fome compliment 
is to be paid to the reader's judgment : and 
furely, if any critics are contemptible, *tis fuch 
as, with a foolifli admiration, ever and anon are 
crying out ; " How fine ! what a beautiful fen- 
^* timent ! what ordonnance of figures, &c !'* 
For to admire, without a reafon for admiration, 
tho* in a fubjedt truly admirable, is a kind of 
madnefs ; and not to admire at all, downright 
ftupidity. 
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THE l^med reader is not 
ignorant of a privilege claim- 
ed by critics, to lengthen their notes 
fometimes into kind of differtations : 
The following are of this nature^ 
and therefore ^frinted at the end. 
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Page 3. TUfEAN while the author^ s words are 

either removed entirely out of the 
way J or permitted a place infome remote note^ loaden 

WITH MISREPRESENTATIONS tf»i/ ABUSE, &C.3 

Dr. Bentley's foul play in this refpcdt is moft notori- 
oas ; who, in order to make way for his emendations, will 
often drop tlie only, and true conflru£lion : the reader is 
mifbiken if he thinks this done through ignorance. I will 
inftance in a corredion of a paflage of Virgil, Aen. IV, 
a;6; whici^, anoptymaiy^othj^re^rrddtod^ Idii^flynAke 
choice of; Because fome have &een deceived into an opinion 
of its fuperior exceUency : and I will give it in his own 
iiard^, ffpfn a-^te onapaili^ollfoiace, LIbil. od. 34^' 

lift frmuqi-fartbm ydiuis^ Gglkmnt mHf « < 
Confiitit y.hinc toto ftaecefifi corpore ad unJas 
1 9iifit\ 'intnfimilis^ quai circum litora, circum 
PlJki^Qi fcopdos hum lis tOLAt ofquofaJHXtiu.. • 
Haud aiiter ttr,ras inter caelumque volabat ; 
£f>aj. arcn^um Libjae, 'vehto/qne ^Gcabat, 
Materuo 'veniens ah d^vo Cyllftiia protts , 

«< ubi quam multa mcrito vituperalida fint vides. Volaty et 
** mox 'vo/aiit : deinde in continuatis verfibus ingratum 
** auribus o/xofcoleXtx/loy, 'volabat^ fecabat : ad quod evitan* 
•< dum vetuililTimi aliquot codices apud Pierium mutate 
«* ordine fic verfus collocant, 

Haud aiiter terras inter caelumque 'Volabat 
Materno <veniens ab a*vo Cyllenia proles, 
Litus arenofum et Libyae <ventofque fecabat, 

<< Sed nihil omnino proHciupt, aut locum adjuvant : adhuc 
^ cniin relinquitur vitmn Ortiliium deterrimum,y^c^^«/ littus 

*' ventofqucm 



^ Hfentofyue. Qaut enim eft littus fecare^ nifi littos arare 
^' et effodere ? Qoid ^tttem hoc id Mercudum volantenr f 
•* Niillos dubito qoin fie fcripferit princeps poetarum : 

Haud aUter^ terras inter caiiitmque^ iegebat 
Litus arenojum Liiyae, njentofquefecahat 
Materno 'veniens ab avo Cyilenia frohs. 

The firft fault he finds is with vol a bat coming To quick 
after vOLat. But this repetition is fo far from a faulty that 
it has a peculiar beauty here ; for 'tis in the application of 
the fmiile ; fo Miltbn fV, 189. 

» * ' • ' 

Or as a thief ^ &c. 

In at the ivindotv climbs, or oer the tiles : 
So clomb this firft grand thief into God's fold ; 
Sofince into his Chtireh tew^d hirelings climb. 

Moreinftances might be added from Homer, and Milton^ 
and Virgil. ' The next fault is the rime *volabat^ fecab^t : 
If there was any ftop after <volabat and fecabaty fome 
anfwcr' or apology ftonM be made. But there is adually 
no more jiftgle in thofe vcifes of Virgil, than ih thofe df 
Milton, 

II, 220. ^his horror will grow mid, this darknefs light ; 

Befides 'what hofe the ne*ver-ending Bi^t^^ 
VI> 34. Far ivorfe to hear 

Than ^violence : for this ivas all thy care, 
VI, 79. By f acred tension, thy deferred right. 

. Go then, thou mightieft in thy father'' s might.. 

For if the reader will turn t6 the places eked, be wifl 
find, that all this jingling found of like endings is avoided 
by the verfes runmng one into the other : and I have cited 
them Keve in th!» mitfair maiMier, a9 a ]^sf^el inHance of 

C c 4, Dr. 
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Pr. Bentley^s mirreprefenudon : for tke Dr. knew well 
enough, if he had given you the poet's verfes, (as in Jiis 
trials to correal them he muft himfelf have tum'd, and 
varied the pointing feveral ways) in the following manner^ 

Hmtd aliter^ t arras intir cotlumque, volabat 
Lihu mrencfum Lihyae^ ventofqwifecahai 
Matirno 'Vitdens ab 4W9 Cyllenia proles, 

i. e. fed to the eoaft of Libya ; he coold not have m^de 
way for his own correflion : or if he had told yon, that no- 
thing was more common than for the beft authon, to apr 
ply the wcxh properly to one fubftantive, and improperly often 
to the other. 

As in Sophocles £le£i. f. 437. 

KPTfTO'N 9u. 

At *cel roentis trade, vel profindo inpuhvere 

CoNDB ea. 

The editor here would alter the context, tho* the ancient 
Scholiafl exprefsly vindicates the pailage. II^o; fu» r^ Ba-^ 

^voTUt^ti Kon# affAo^wi Xtfilctt to KPY'YON' v^o^ ^t t^ 
mrvoaT^ y Svvaclcn apiAotrai. hi Jy w^vvwocKiiUf f|tfOfy ^'^fMt Ketid 
etvoXoyiav, ti to I^^'ov, 19 to ^of, i n ran roiarm. x^ U Its^ok 
raro yivtloa iFoXXor<;. ug nr*^* 'Ofnii^Uf fll. y* 3 ^^3 

Our Shakefpeare, who imitated all the bold figures of an- 
tiquity, is not without like inilances : as in King Lear, 
A& III. 

*' Since I was man, 
** Such (heets of fire, fuch burlls of horrid thunder, 

'' Such 
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" Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
'' Remember to haye heard.** 

Had he told yon this, I fay, he could not have abas*d that 
phrafe, ^ttits it ventos fecahat^ which he mifreprefenting 
cites, littusfecabat n/entofque. So that whether yoa keep 
the old pointing, or change it, the Dr. cannot get one jot 
forward towards an emendation : not tho* yoa allowed kim, 
which I fomewhat queftion, the propriety of kgihat Uiins, 
apply'd to Mercury flying diredUy from momit Atlas to die 
coaft of Libya. This whole paflage of Virgil, Milton 
has finely imitated in his 5^ book. f. 265. &c. where the 
Dr. is at his old work, hacking and hewing. Were I to 
give an inftance of Bentley*s critical (kill, I ihould not for- 
get that place in the Flatus of Ariilophanes, f. lOio. 
which puzzled the Grecian critics, being an old inveterate 
evil, juft glofled over» *till Bentley probed it to the bot- 
tom, and recovered it*s priftine beauty. No one did bet* 
ter than the Dr. when he met with a corrupt place 1 but 
the mifchief was, he would be medling with found places. 
The emendation is printed in a letter to Ku^, inferted at 
the end of his edition of Ariilophanes : to which I rather 
refer the reader, than lengthen this note, too long alrauly^ 

Page 3, Like the old Yice.'] 

The allufion here is to the vicb, a droll chara&er 
in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, a cap with m 
pair of afs's ears, and a dagger of lath. Shakefpeare al- 
ludes to his bufibon appearance in Twilfih'Nigbt, Ad IV. 

Jn a trice^ like to the old Vice ; 

Who with dagger of lathy in his ragig 4tnd bis nvratb 

Cries^ ah, ha ! to the DrviL 

In 
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In the iecoiid part of K. Heniy IV. Aft HI. Falftaff 
compares Shallow to Vice's dagger of lath. In Hamlet,' 
ABl III. Hamlet calls his uncle, A Vice of Kbm^s i i. #, 
a lidicolous reprefentation of majefiy. Thefe paflages tho 
editors have very rightly expounded. I will nowmentioa 
Ibme other?, which &em to have efcaped their notice, tho 
allofiofis being not quite fb obvious. 

The iniquity was often the Vice in our old Morali* 
ties i and is introduced in B. Johnfon*s play call.^d /i&# 
Piviti OM afi: and likewife mentioned in his Epigr« 
CXY, 

3iiMg no Hfjtfnu frfm^ hut the Vice 
Jboui thetifwti. 

J&M old Iniquity, and in tbofit 
Of mkning^ geii ii^ apimon of a *wh. 

' But a padage cited from his play will make the follow- 
ing obfervations more plain. A&, I. Pug a&s the Devfl 
«» to lend him a Fice. 

•• Satan, What Fice T 
•« What kind wouldft thou have it of? 

** Tug, Why, 2ihy Frauds 
•* OiCoiHtoufnefs^ ox \aAy Vanity^ 
«« Or old Iniquity : I'll call him hither."^ 

Thus the paflage (hould be ordered. 

** Pug, Why any ; Fraud, 

•* Or CoFvetou/mfss or Lady Vanity 

•< OroldlKiQViTY. 

<< ^atan. I'll call him hither. 

" Enter Iniquity, the Vice. 
. ** /»/. What is he calls upon me, and would feem to lack 
" a Vice f 

" Ere his words be half fpoken, I am with him in a trice." 

And 
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And m his Stat)le of News, Aft II. *< Mirth. How like 
«* you f^^ ^/<^ i' the play ? Expe^ation, Which is he ? 
^ Mirth. Three or four, old Covetou/nefs^ the fordid Pe^ 
^ nihqyy the Mon^'bawd, who is a fle(h-bawd too they fay^ 
** Tattle, But here is never a F/>W to carry him away«- 
^* Befides, he has never a wooden-dagger f I'd not give a 
<* rufh for a Vicb, that has not a wooden-dagger to fiiap 
** at every body he meets. Mirth. That was the old 
*' way, Goffip, when Jnifuity came* in like hokos pokos, 
<< in a juglers jerkin, &c.*' He alludes to the Vict in tha 
Akhymift, Ad I. Sc. III. 

^ Subt. And, onyourftaD, a puppet, witha Vicb.*' 

Some places of Shakefpeare will from hence appear mors 
cafy : as in the ift part of Henry IV. A^ II. where Hal^ 
humouroufly charadterizing Fali|aff, calls him, That re*ve^ 
rend Vice, that grey In iqv i t r , that father Ru f f i a n, 
that Vanity in years ^ in alluiion to this buffoon chaxa£ier. 
In K. Richard III; Ad IIL 

Thus like the formal Vice^ Iniquity, 
I moralize tivo meanings in one ivcrd. 

I N I qjj I T Y is the formal Vice. Some correal ihtft 
pailage. 

Thus, like the formal *wi/e Antiquity^ 
I moralize two meanings in one 'word., 

Which correction is out of alf rule of criticifm . In Hamlet. 
A61 1, there is an alluiion, dill more diftant, to the Vice ;. 
which will not be obvious at firil, and therefore is to be 
introduced with a fhort explanation. This buffoon cha-* 
'After was ufed to make fun with the Devil ; and he had 
feveral trite cxpreffions, as, /// be ivith you in a trice : 
Ah^ ha, boyt itn jou there, 5?c. And this was great enter* 

tainment 
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lainment to the aodiencey to fee their old ekiefny fo behi^ 
bour'd m effigy. In K. Heniy V. AdlV. abqjr chi^ 
nderizing Piftol, lays, Bardolpb mad Nim bad Urn iimu mm^ 
vmUttr, tbam tbis rearing Druil P tb* tld fUy ; rotrj mur 
wutffMTi bis nails wiib a 'W9§den dagger. Now Hamk^ 
kiving been infiroded by his father^s ghoft, is reiblved to 
bffeak the fabjed of the difcoorfe to none bat Horatio ; 
and to all others his intention is to appear as a fort of 
asadman : when therefore the oath of fecreiy is given to 
thecentinelsy and the Ghoft unfeen calls ontfivear ; Ham« 
kt fpeaks to it as the Vice does to the DeviL M, ba 
boy,/ajifttboufi T Art tbw tberi^ trapntstf ? Hamlet hada 
mind that the centinels ihoald imagine this was a fhape that 
the Deril had put on ; and in Ad III. he is fomewhat of 
this opinion himfelf, 

ni Spisrit tbat 1 bavi/em 
Miy bi ibi Devil. 

This manner of fpeech therefore to the Devil was what 
all the audience were well acquainted with ; and it takes 
off in fome meafure from the horror of the fcene. Per- 
haps too the poet was willing to inculcate, that good hu- 
■lOur is the belt weapon to deal with the Devil. Truepenny 
IS cither by way of irony, or literally from the Greek 
T^vVairoy, 'veterator. Which word the Scholiaft on Ariflo* 
phanes' Clouds f. 447. explains, rfvftu, o mt^ilfififUvoi U 
roTq vfdyfAaau, or nfAUi TPTIIANON oaT^SfUf. Severa) 
have tried to find a derivation of the Vice; ifl (hould 
not hit on the right, I fhoold only err with others. Thb 
Vice is either a quality perfonalized as BIH and KAPTOS 
in Hefiod and Aefchylus. Sin and Death in Milton ; ai^ 
indeed Vice itfelf is aperfon. B. XI, 517. 

And took His image lAjbom fbey fervid, a irutj/b Vies. 
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r, i. c. a bnitifh Vice's image : the Pla Gluttony ; 
not without fome allufion to the Vice of the old plays. 
Or ViCB may be in the abftra^, as in Mardal^ 

Non Vititfus bmo $s^ Zoile^fsdVttivvL. 

But lather, I think, 'tis an abbreviation of Vicg^Dtml^ as 
Vi^rpy, Vice-doge, &c, and therefore properly called 
The Vi9?* ^^ mokes very free with his mafter, like 
moft other Vice-rpys, or prime-minifters. So that he is the 
]>evil'8 Viciy and prii^ie minifler ; and ''tiz this^ that makes 

him fo fawcy. 

Tl^p other old droll chara&ers, are the Fool, and the 
Clown, which we have in Shakeipeare's plays. The Ho. 
mans in their Atellan interludes, and Mimes, had their 
buffoons, called Maecus^ Muttci, from whence the Englifli 
^prd JlStOf fot ; and Samio, from whence the Italian 
Zamti, and SdUJU See Cicer. deOrat. L. 2. c. 6i. and 
fucco fvaiyvadtu f W ^^f^^ inflarii ad rifum movmdttm S 
ft<atk whence is derived a SBuffoqilt 

F^e 128. Shakespeare labour ing with a mul^ 
tipUcity of fublime ideas often gives bim/elf not 
time to l^e deliver f 4 of tbem by the ruks of " flow-? 
f* endeavouring 9x1 :" hence he crowds various 
figures together^ and metaphor upon meta- 
phor \ and runs -the hazard of farrf etched ex^ 
prejfums^ whilfi inierU on nobler ideas he condefcends 
not to grammatical ni^eties.^ 

Thecrouding and mixing together I^terpgeaeons me- 
taphors is doing a fort of violencp to the mind ; for each 
new metapjior calls |t too foon oS from the idea which 
fhe ^r^r }^ rais'd : 'tis a ftplt doubtlels, and not to be 

apologized 
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apologised lor ; and inftances are veiy aoncroiis ia Slutke. 

ipoure. The poet is to take liis fliare of the faulti, aad the 

critic is to keep his hands from the context. Yet ^ta% 

firange to fee how many pafiages the editors have correAed. 
meerly for the cafe of confonance of metaphor : breaking 

thro* that golden mle of criticifm : mend 6iJj thi fmkbi tf 

tranfcribers. Bentley fhew*d the wajr to critics, »d gave 

afpecimen, in his notes on Callimachus, of his emendations 

of Horace by corre£Ung the following verfe, 

Et male tomatos incudi reddere nferfiu, 

H6r, art. poet. 441. 

where he reads ter natos, for confonance of metaphor. 
Bat pray take notice, ter natts^ is a metaphorical expreffion ; 
for nafcor^ natui, fignifies to be bom : and are things Born 
brought to the anvil ? Is not here diifonance of metaphor 
with a witnefs ? 

This verfe of Horace has been varioofly criticized. So 
at prefent I fay no more concerning it ; bat retarn to our 
poet, whofe vague and licentious ufe of metaphors is fb 
viAble to almofl every reader, that I wonder any editor, of 
what degree foever, ihould in this refpeft think of altering 
his manner of exprefiion. Some few alterations of this 
kind I here exhibit to the reader, and leave it to him to 
piake his own refle^ons. 

Shakefpeare. Meafure for Meafure, A& If. 

*• Look, here comes one ; a gentlewoman of mine, 
" Who falling in thefaivs of her own youth, 
« Hath bJifier'd her report. 

*« Who doth not fee that the integrity of metaphor rc- 
^* quires we ihoold read Flam? 5 of her rwn youth.** 

Mr. W. 
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In the Merchant of Venice^ A£l II« 

<' How mach honour 
** Pickt horn the chaff and rain of the time^ 
** To be new wamifii^d. 

Mr. W. has printed it, To be new njemmd^'^^ 

In All's Well, that Ends Well, Aa I. 

HeL ** The compo&tion that their valoiir and fear msfket 
*^ in you, is a virtue of a good wing^ and I like 
" the wear well." 



»» 



Mr. W. — ^** is a virtue of good mino. 

Ibid. Aa V. 

Count. " 'Tis paft, my liege ; 
^* And I befeech your Majefly to make it 
<^ Nfttutal rebellion, done i^ th' blade of youth,^ 
**^ When oil and &e, too fbong for reafon's force, 
^' Oer-bears it and burns on. 

^( The whole figure here employed (hews weihould read, 
" i' /^' B L A z E of youth r Mr. W. 

In the fecond part of K. Henry IV. Aa I. 

** For from his metal was his party ileerd, 

« Which once in him abated ^ Vdl the reft 

<' Tum'd on tkemfelves, like doll and heavy lead. 

Mr, W. « rrfii^^rf/." 

In the laft part of K. Henry VI. Aa II. Sc. the laft, 
?« Here dies the duiky torch of Morthner, 
^< Choak'd with ambition of the meaner fort. 

Mr. W. Here AV/, &c.': 



& 
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In King Heniy VIIL AdllL Sc.thehIL 

'' Sajt WoUqr, that onoe /tm/ the wMvjri of glorjr, 
^ And foiUMicd all thedepths and AmniIi of honour^ 
** Found thee a way^ &c. 

Mr. W.—*' RBdi the wimvis of ^loiy/* 

In Jalius Cadar, Aa II. 

— « Bat do not ftmn 
** The even virtue of oar enterprize, 
<' Nor th* infappreffive mettle of oar fpirits 
•' To think that or oar caafe» or oar performance, 
** Did need an oath* 
Mr. W. to preferve the inti^gerity of the metaphor, resi&s, 

y do not STRAIN.** 

In Antony and Cleopatra, A'AL 

** Take but good note, and you ihall fee in him 
^' The triple pillar of the world transformed 

*• Into a fbompet'syvo/. 

*' The metaphor is here miferably mangled ; we iboald 
«* read. 

" Int9 aftrumfet's STOOL.'* Mr. W. 

There is much more of this kind of uncritical ftuff in the 
late edition ; but I am already weary with tranfcribing. 

Page2i6. Shakespeare was a great reader 
0f the fcriptures^ and from the bold figures an4 
metaphors be found ther^ enriched his own elfe^ 
where unmatched ideas. 

I could wifh feme of our modern poets would follpv^ 
4he example of the three bed: Mahrs, that our nation, or 

perhaps. 
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ftfrhaps any nation, ever &w 1 and like them ftarcb tbt 
fiyiftures^ at leaft for fumiihing their minds with intertfiing 
images and expreffions. Spencer is full of beauties of 
this kind : and I could ea^y ihew in many places of Mil- 
ton, how finely he has enriched his verfes with fcriptural 
thoughts^ even where he feems moil clofely to haVe copied 
Virgil or Homer. For example, B. I, 84. 

If thou beejl he-^^xxt o how fallen ! how changed 
From him, who in the hafpy realms of light 
Clothed with tranfcendent brightnefs^ didfi outjbine 
Myriads tho'* bright ! 

Tho' this feems clofely followed from Virgil, Aen. 11. 274. 

Hei mthi quaUs erat^ quantum mutatus ab illo 
HeBore^ qui, &c. 

Yet what additional beauty does it receive from Ifaiah xiy, 
12. How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, fon of the 
ntoming! &C. 

Neither the mythological account of Pallas being bom 
from the btaih of Jupiter, nOr the poetical defcription' of 
Error by Spencer in his Fairy Queen, would have been fuffi* 
cient authority for our divine poet's epifode in his fecond 
book of SIN and death : had not icripture told us, Jaihes 
i, 14, Then when Lust hath conceinfed, it bringetb forth 
S.IN It and SIN when it Isfifdjhed^ bringeth forth death. 

InB. IV, 996, &c. Tho' it is plain the poet had iirongly 
in 'iiis mind the golden fcales of Jupiter, mentioned both 
by Homer and Virgil ; yet he is entirely governed by fcrip- 
ture ; for Satan only is weighed, viz. his parting and \^ 
iight, Dan.-v, 27. tekbl, taou art weighed in the ba- 
lancet, and art found njuanting. And before, f, 998. Hii 

Dd Jlatun 
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pmwtfmcyiAiJkf. Ov poet kit betttf anihorkicii it 
Mtov ekan Ibnir*»<kfenpiiQii of Dife«i4» B. IV>. 44(U 
tad Viigil*s of Fiinc, IV^ 177. For fe tko dofeof ii^^ 
MgHiiddbiMMrtlK WifiioiiofScloman. jnriii^ i«. li 

InB. V, 154. 

Ti^tf gauftlf ofeiCinuiit 
On goUkm Jbk^ tmmnkg. 

So again, B. Vll, 20$. THiv iMi iH IktiMoa aiore ftOtti 
Pf. xxiv, 7. iImd ftom Horn. 11. ^ 749. Atn^fuHdM U 

«vXai ftVCOf »f«vtf. 

In B. XII, 370. 

The throne Xeredtiofj^ and bound his reign 

With eartb'*$ nmde BotmA, Msglar^toitBtiiika^^Mrf 

Virgil lays Aen. I, 191. 

tmperium oceanofamam qui termimii ajiris* 

But the prophets ought rather here to be cited. Pfal. Uy 8. 
Ufti. b^ 7. 2kck ix, 9^ Aad dkis accowt I k«?0 Jcre 
given of Milton will fervie to detersuiie the sieatfng of 
Ibme feemi«g doubifttl po&ges. For twuKgk* B. UI» 

*< Thee acxt th^y 0ing ^ aU creadoii/r;?» 
•« Begotten Son,'' 

Ff>/? ^ «U «rMUt/Mr» f . e. before all wothk^ bcgo t t eu not 
made, accordii^ t0 tins Gj»ek idiom: as iajohn I, 15. 
irfATToc fmnjirft (/ im^ i e. befire me. H wo>fiittow tins 
pointing t^ vieaning muft be as hem explained^ But I 
would alter the pointing, and iead» 
*' Thae next they fimg of all cnuk)nj/h-fl^ . 

I In 
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In ailuTion to St. Paul's words. ColoiT. i, 15. tl^l^rmH 
v»<rm itlicsui And let tUs tint at prafent fafBce: 

Page 243. *' Shakespeare OT^/^^" Young 

" fcriher^ gave us this Abram, tniftaking the d 

«< /^r br : dni tbUs made a fttffage direSl non- 

*' /^A ^^^^^ '^^^ underftodd in Sha^espe are*j 
" time, ief aU his audience. ^\ 

4 letter blotted^ or a flroke of the pen, might eafily 
occafion the corruption.-^-— The reader will not be diil 
{deafed^ fttxhapo* to fee fome polIagM ctearod up, which 
from this caufe have been corrupted. Let as begin witK 
Mi^ 4l4 po«»Clniacttr, whofe Iraaibtibtfy^ h^ire bhmd^ed 
in the Legende of Hypfipyle and Medasa. 

**• Why lykid ikt thy yrfowe here to fe ' 

<< More than the boundk of wtsfh h^ne!^ ^ 

« WhQr ]|kid inii thj yiiuth atid thy^^ufntfibi . . 

«• And of thy tongue the' mfgnite gr^(^Qiufncflre ?;• 

Thefe verfes are tranflated from Ovid j . 

** Cmt mhi flm deqm flavi ftacuere capilti f . 

•« £/ ^0r, // linguae gratia viCTAtk^ef ^ 
Can if btJ doubted thcii'lJut that'Chatlcef'vtl^W jfaftlb 
or ifatneD, i.6/f«igrwd,^4i4Mbied>'ff^ tfitm^ntkti* 
OUfnef^, oiattA;:«i<yjl^ And tkait9riafj(»^;bei^s 
to fome igtttoftt,' 6^ 'vwopg gaitffin^^ trawfiir^cr .^'-^The^ 
is anotiiQr bhnd^ sirhicii ii»4 ejfisrCifed ^ frftki j.aad^ is 
thuspvuHe4 ilk th« ^ i^diiMen.' p. 4v. JQ 1^ P«<dog9M of 
the Caat^bW Talef . . 

*' A cok^ thei Mdde wiih tbeo^ for l^7i^n.<> 

" T^bOj^le the qhifeens mi thfijmwi^-booesj 

<' And p9uDet UStarciiant^ tarce M^i^alix^^.? 

D d 2 I would 
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i. e. They had a cook with them whofe bufinefi *twa^ to 
boi]» &c. and to provide Manchet, iec. 
In Spencer they have giTen us ^ m for j^ in tile fol- 
lowing, 

** Full fiercely laid the Amaaon about, 
. *' And dealt her blows, &c. 
*' Which Britomart withjiood with courage ftout, 
** And them repaid again with double more^ 

'"• ■ B. 5. c. 7. ft. 31. 

RtSid^^Jitre, . See c 8. ft. 34. 

, In the Two Noble Kinlinen of Beaumont and Fletcher 

we hare this blonder, 

V Daugbt, By my troth* I thinkFamebut fammeis them* 

" they ; ' 

<* Stand A cRiBF above the reach of report.*' 

Which fhould thus be correded. 

** They ftand.A crise above the reach of report/' 

This word is ufed by Shakefpeare in Othello, Ad I. 

** Which as A gris'e or ftep may help thefe lovers, ' 
*• Into your favours. " 

And by Pbaer in his veifion of Virgil, -£n. I, 452. 

, " Jerea,a$igndibus/urgeiaittJimHa,-* j < .. 

.C|e f^mtxk srtQ^ . afore uiie tiu»^ OiO mount. ; . 

Hence.we.a|^.led to its etymology^ fromGradus. ,■ 

Again, In the Night of the Burning Pellie, AGtlL 
^' He JiAth three fquires, .that welcome all his guefts ; 
«* The firft. High [r. Hight,] Chamberlain^ who will fee 
" Our beds prepared, and bring ui fnowy fliects, 
*« Where never footman ftretch*d his buttered hams. * 
'- The (ecQpd*(gi^Tapftro J' *•....- : 
. . . : The 
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The alteration of high into right, the read^ will admit 

at firft fighty I make no doubt of. 

In Ben Johnfon's Volponc, Aft V. Sc. VIII. 

« Volp, Methinks, 
*' Yet you> that are fo traded in the world, 
** A witty Merchant, the fine bird, Corvino, 
<' That have fuch mortal emblems on your name, 
<' Should not have fung your fhame ; and dropt your cheele 
" To let the Foxe laugh at your emptinefs. " 

The true reading is moral fmj/n»//.— both the Fii^//, 
and the Moral are too well known, to want here any ex- 
planation. 

Again, In Catiline, A61 III. 

*' When what the Gaul or Moor could not efie£l, 

" Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ipight, ^ 

'* Shall bee the work of one, and that my night.'* ; 

Catiline fays he'll efie^ that, which' Rome's moft forini* 
dable enemies never could ; vi«. deftroy it : this fhall be 
the work of one\ and that's my right : that I claim a9 
my right and due : 
•• Shall bee the work of one \ and that's my right." 

ThiB feems to be the true reading. But here is another 
miftake, which muft be laid to the author's charge, who 
plainly had his eye on Horace, Epod. 16. 

** Siuem neque finitimi vahurunt p^rdere Marsi— >-«» 
" Aemula nee virfut Cafua, » ■ 
<< Nee f era Caeruled domuit Germamafube, 
** Parentibufjue ahominatus Uannihai ; 
^* Imfia perdmm dev^H fanguinis aetas*'** 

D d 3 Heit 
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Here is no iiicntioii of the Moors, who were bjrliotneam 
a dreaded ene^y. But perhaps in mentroninj^ thb Mo6Ksr 
be had in hb thoughts the fbnowing p»i&ge. 



«• Acer et Mauri peditis 

«« Fukmimbpftemr L. L Od« a. 

» ■ 

But here the altics have jodicioufly red Marsi. $o that 
John/bi) is very unlucky^ in overlooking the M^^ftsiAD^^ 

and in their room fubflituting the Moors. 

In Shafcefipeare's K. Ikoxy V. Ad IV. Henry tboa 



appflrophizes ceremony, 

*' And what art thou, thou idol. Ceremony ; 

** What kind of God art thou, that fufier'ft more . 

** Of mortal griefs, than do thy worlhippers ? 

'< What are thy rents ) what are th^r oomiiigs in ^ 

<' O ceiexaony, ihew me bit thy wmtk f 

f* What b tiy [r. ihe} (Mof adoratioA? 

*' Art thoo ought eHe but place, degree and foroiy 

^* Qeatiiig awe and fear in other men ?'' 

fTJbaf is the foul of adoration, i. e. what real worth, \vhat 
fubftantial good b there in it ? The printer miilook feme 
.ftroke of the pen at the end of the ; or tly in the preceding 
iine caught hb eye, and occa£oned the error in the ki^owh 
ing verfe. — A very ridiculous corrediMi b propo&d in a 
]ate edition, " Wh^it is tky taU, a^dfraiiotiT^" Shakefpeai^, 
ufesy^tf/for what it real, fitbfiantial, &a in the iame play, 

•* There is {ome foul of goodneft in things evil, 
♦* Would men obfervingfy diftil it out.'* 



Some foul of goodnefs, i. e. fome real good. Jo a Midf«nv« 

?^er Night's jPream, Aft III. 
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^ Hd* Cm jaa nol liate mr* as I know yon do, 
*^ But you muft join in fouls to ttock me too V 

join in fouls, i.e. unite together, heartily and in eameft. 
The late editor reads, join infolents : which is below all 
ki»d of A0tice.-^2n Mcaiuie for Meafiuie, A6i l^ 

«* I fay bid come before us Angelo : 
«< What ilgare of ns, think you, he wiR bear f 
«* For yon muft know we have wkhffedalfoul 
^ Hefted hito 6\ir abfenfe to fupply . " 

^itbfpeeialfoul, particularly and (pecially speciamente. 
NbiB too the itdkor tS^aoi^faai iato ntJV. — Sot to rettm. 
The Uundeis above ^n^Oft^d ieem entixdy owsag to clw 
wrong gueffes of the printer, or tranfcriber. Some fboke 
of the pen occafion'd the following corrupt reading in the 
Medaea of Euripides, ^^459. 

''OyMq }^ n,ax rmV ex, d'jruQintii ^lAOIZ 

^ KgjO tamcn He propter Kaec quideni deftfibs amc9nm 
<' gratia venio, profpedturus tibi, o mulier." What cooi* 
ibtidUon is this ? 4>»\ok ixv* beiide aurfi^qx/yat is, saimo 
tbfnddije, animum dtfpondije. Sec. I imagine the poet gave 
it, ^iA^ ^Ktf, / come your friend : as we fs^ in Englifh. 
Bill p^er^ udk Uiinder, as well as tiafWicriben in copy 
after copy. In Milton's Samfon Agoniftes, f, 1650. the 
Meffengcr is defaibifig Samiba's pttMing the temple oa the 
FMiiliRe. 

" Thofe two maffie pillars 
** With honibie conl«fioii to and fro 
" He tugg'd, be tagk, 'till down ihey come, and drew 
^ The whole soof after them " 



f 
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We muftcorred, bijb^ok. Again^ inhis ekgant fonnet to 
the foldier to fpare his hoiife : 

f< The great Emathiao conqueror ^V/fparo 

•^ The houfe of Pindarus." 

Wemuftread, bidjpart. As Mr. Theobald and Dr. Bentlejr 
often tell us, that they had the happineis to make many 
corredions^ which they find afterward* fnpported by the 
anthority of better copies ; fo with the iame vamty^ I can 
aiTure the reader, I made the above emendations jn Milton, 
and found, after all, the pdpi^es corrupted by one J. TpQibn* 

Page 268. But whatever beauty this alUteraiwm 
might havej yet the affeSation of it nuift appear 
ridiculous ; for poems are not made ij mechanic^ 
rules : and it was ridiculed as kn^ ago as th^ tiptcf 

of Emtius. 

O Tile tute Tati %ibi tante tyranne ttdifti. 

Jnd by Shakefpeare in bis Midfummer-rNight's 
dream J A£l V. 

*' Whereat with ^/ade, with bloody ^/axncful 

^' ^/ade, 
^* He ^avcly ^roach'd his foiling bloody ^reaft.*' 

Perhaps the reader may not be difpl^^ed to fee what 
the learned Andreas Schottus has faid on this fubjeQ a hayr 
ing cited that well-known wtx^t of Cicero, 

^* ofortun ATAM, NATAMflr/ confule Romam ! 

He adds, " ^a /yllaharum iteratio *uods defineiau et incbo' 
^* Ant is tantum abeji ut critici nntio daudum ixiftipun^ennt^ 

♦'Iff 
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*^ wtmtUan trntOMiamJUfi duxerita, ^md ^pofteriores ttiam 
" poetas mire id affeaajfe obfervarint. Unus enim cmmum 
** inftar Tibul/tu, eques Ramanus^ tt cafii fermonis ac/uavis 
** auSor^ fierumque JyUahas ftudio geminat : ut ne longim 
f* dt^am$ ftaiim in limine : 

^* Mb me a fOMfertas ^ita traducet inertia 

^< ^^Ha M, Ant, Muretuf ibidem et Joannes Garzonius Fe- 
^^ netusflura alibi in cultijjimo Hh foeta adcalculos revoca*- 
•* nmi. Utt^y^nvvi auiem voce ^et^^x^H^ Rketorum Jilii 
** fchema nominant avh 7« tffa^tix**^' Budao adnomina- 
*^ TioNPM, nobis RESVLTATIONEM nominate Latine liceat^ 
** ut in poetis antiquis^ praferttm Marone^ Jovianus Pon- 
^* tifnm ALLiTRKATionEM /olitus efi appelkre^ Uc.^^ If 
the reader has any curiofity to fee more of what lie writes 
on this fabje6l« he may confult his treatife» intitled, Cicero 
fit Calumniis wndicatus. Cap, X, In the arte of Engliih 
poefie, printed ii^. 1589. p. 213. /'ye have another man- 
^* ner of cpmpoiing your, metre nothing commendable, 
*f fpecially if it be too much ufed, and is when our Maker 
" takes too much delight to £11 his verfe with wordes be- 
#' ginning all with a lett^^ as an Englifh rimer that (aid : 

** 7be deadly drofpes of darke di/daine 
** J}o daily drench my due defartes, 

** And as the Monke we fpake of before, wrote a whole 
*' poeme to the honor of Carolus Cal<vus, every word in 
*f his verfe beginning with C thus : 

** CarminadarifonitCal*ins€antatecaman^. 

^ Many of our Engliih Makers nfe it too much, yet we 
f* confefs it doth not ill but prstily becomes the 
f* MBBTRB, if ye paffe not two pr three words inpne verfe, 

'* and 
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«< and xSt it i|Ot very ancii, at J^ dnt find %. tn^t Of 

^ And fuch like, for fuch compofitkm makea the Hietti^ 
'' ranne away fmoother, and pafledi '&om the lippes with 
<* more fadbtie by itikation ci' a ktter tktm by altb* 

** RATION^ which alteration ofa letter requires an exchange 
'< of minillery and ofRce in the Ilppes, teeth or j^date, 
M and doth not the itbratiow .*^ The reader nay {ee 
dik affeSti iteration in Douglases prologue prefixed to tke 
VIII. book of Virgirs ^neid : And in the Plomnan's 
prologue and tale in Chaucer, p. 179. edit. Urry. Ftm^^i 
Thwman is written wholly after this manner without rime ; 
which is mentioned in the preface. '< He wrote atto^ther 
^ in miter, but not after the maner of our rimers that 
^ wryte nowe adaies (for his verfes ende not alike) but the 
•« nature of hys miter is, to have three wordesat die teailb 
•• in every verfe which begyn with ibme one letter, as fbr 
^* enfample, the firile two verfes of iiit boke renne opon 
%, as thus ; 

*' In afomerfea/on'Uihenfette was thefwmi 
•* I Jhope me into /brohhes^ as I ajhefi tvere. 

** The next runeth upon H, as thus ; 

" In habite as an hermite unhofy of werekes, &ff . 

^ This thing noted the laetre ftall he veiy plefiumt tai«ad«** 

Page 365. Dryden figfs thai Milton a^ 
knowledgedto bim^ ibiU SpzucjkK was bis origin 
nal : but his original in what^ Mr, Dryden does 
not tell us : certainly he was not his original in 
throwing qfide that Gothic bondage 0/ jingle at the 

end 



tfii^ e^ery line ; *Ms:s the example tf mt besit 
English tragedies here be foHtfimd \ in^wy*- 
NOURED Shakespeare.] 

ni« Wily poiibk, but thai ft nAsc of SkAefyc^ 
and Milton xnufl have obierved a greajt rr femblance both of 
fiile and fentiment in thefe two poets : fee above page 21 7, 
218, what is cited from them concerning tiSie variety 4f 
the punifhments of tlie damned : ottter pai&ges may be 
ea£ly pointed out ; as for example. 

** O/or a faulkncr^s void 
** To lure this talTel gentle kick agauiT" 

Sh. Romeo and Jdmt» Aft 11. 
** Ofar that warning ntoice, which he who iaw 
f^ Th* Apocalyps^ heard py m heav*A idoud.'' 

Milton, IV, I. 
<* The heavenly- haraefi'd team 
'' £^^/ffi his golden /r<;gr^ in the eaft" 

K. Henry IV, Aaill. 
" The Morn— i^-^/irj 
" Herrofy/r65g:r^fmiling-" Milt. XI, 175. 

*^ As eafy may'ft thott the intrefichant 4ir 

'< With thy keen fword mfrtfir Macbeth, Aft IV. 

<< r WJKBB Vapours fir*d imfrtfs the </>." 

Milt. IV, 558. 
'^ And with indented ^ii^ did ffip away." 

As you Like it, AdIV. '' 

« -^-i.^Not with indenud wave 
|Aft V' I^one on the ground. &c.'* Milt. IX, 496. 
•* But now fits ExPicTATioN in the air. '* 

K/HeniyV. AAI. 
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-In the iame fabliiae maimer ExptcTATiON is perftettr 
li^ in Milton. VI, 306. 

" —iWhik Expectation ftobd 
•« In horror." 

SolTicTORY is perfonaliztd, Id K.. Richard IIL .A61 V. 

** Victory fits on our helms./ 

i^in» In Antony and Cleopatra, AQ. I. 

•^— •" On your fword 
«« Sit lawrell'd Victory." 

HcnccMilton. VI, 762. 

^ At his right hand Victory 
" 5«f cagc-wing'd." 

In the I Vth book, where Satan falls into thofe doubts ii^th 
himfelf, 'and paffions of fear and defpair, Milton uies the 
fame image, as Shakefpeare in defcribing the perturbed 
and diilradled (bte of Macbeth. 

** And like a devilifh engine back recoi/s 
'< Upon himfelf : horror and doubt diHrad 
" His troubled foul." B.IV, 16. 
" Who then (hall blame 
** His peftcr'd fenfes to recoyl and ftart 
« When all that is within him does condenm 
« Itfelf for being there ?" Macbeth, Aft V. 

Milton, in the defcription of Eve*s bower [B. IV, 703. J 

iays, 

** Other creatures here 

" Beaft, bird, infedl or worm, durfl enter none } 

** Such was their awe of Man." Ijjjfe^ 

So in the fong, infer ted in A Midfummer* Night's Dream, 
A6t II. Infe£ls and worms are forbid to approach the . 

Bower 



Bower of the Qgeen of Fairies. ' Calliihachas has a thought 
not unlike, fpeaking of the place where Rhea brought 
forth: Jore. 

JWf /tfn^/ eft 'facer : nepte pr^egnans aliptod Ofdmai, nepn 
niulur eum adit ul(a. "E^tlw; is whatever walks or creeps, 
Sir J, heaft^ infeS or iborm, as Milton exprefles it } who 
doubtlefs had both Callixnachus and Shakefpeare in his 
mind. And this is very ufual for Milton, in the compais 
of a few line^ to rifle the beauties of various authon. and 
hence to make them his own by his prpperly applying and 
improving them as his divine fubjefl required. This having 
not been, as I know of, fnfEciently attended to, I will in- 
Aance in one or two paflages. 

** Like that Pygmean race 
f^ Beyond the Indiap^ mount ; .qvFziry elves^ 
<* Whofe nudnight revels by a foreft fide,. 
<* Or fountain, fo^ij^ bebted peafant fees 
** Or dreams he fees, y ^hile over- head t)ie Jinoon 
- .*< Sits arbitrefs,. *p.?.- 

_• .*.. ..• .... ■ •* .■• *, 

Milton is fpeaking of ^the i^len Ange];s, who had reduced 
their inimenfe fitapes— ficft, he. (ays they refembied tJ^ Pjfg' 
^an race. §ee Homer II. y., 6.^ and EuHatb. fol. 281. . 

.. . ' ■ '* Or Fairy elves > 

^* Whofe midnight revels by a foreftil^; 
*« Or fountain, &c.*' 

Shakefpeare in A Midfu^mer Night's Dream, A£t II. 

** And never finoe that middle Summer's fpring 
<< Thatwe.oniiill, in dal^^ forefl or mead. 
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«« By pavdi fauataui> or by mfl^.broiAv 
.; «* Or OB the b^ftcbedmargetftof thi fta 
'< To dance our ringlets to the whifling wind,- ^^ 

Again, the following in A^on.-^— ^(7M^ belated pia/ani 
fees or dreams he fees : h fitefally from Vir^l, Acn. VI, 
454. Attt <tAiet itui ^tdiffe putHt. Atii, — tMle &t»r £ead 
ib Mdam/ksMrUifrfs : bom Homm^ I^ L .OeL IV. 
yam Cytherea Chorm duck Vmm, iMMiftsfi^s ivim/ 

toton, B.V. fs* 

— -•« Which th' pnly found 
. ^ Of leaves, and fuming rills, (Aurora's &n^ ./. 
• ** lightly difpers*d» and the IhrUi ipatio &wjj( 
•• Of birds on eytry bough,. . '. • 

Tbii ii parlJy VirgJL VIII, 456. ' ' 

Ewemdrum ex humili teSio luxfufcitdf a%Ha^ 
£/Matutini vobvcKUM^'rAiiUMiAiNrus. 

And partlyTaflb pT. VIT/ft. 5 J tWs h?hdered fi?/]P|irfi«, 
'• The birds avrait her with theiYiiiorafeg Ife^ / 
« Their warblfe^ moi^cke pierft hef tfeiidei^ eafe, ; * * 
'* ^be muhiurlHghroaks^ and ni^iftUng'windsdmong^ 
" ^be ratling boughes and leaves theii^part&d/dbesfe, ic." 

!Pr^ Vfrgil MBftoff kftsr llteirfljp'*^/ iw#ifift«y% 6/iii^di: 
jftoin iVUq, /fo y&j^^ ^. teases ;iaarHKr Mi owtt adrff- 
tiorr Ssr, Aufora^s fdh : a prttijr ^iUdsi liflaje apfilla^ 'fo 
the fanning winds aemoffg^.the Unrves- T}f the trees, and the 
cooling fumes ailfiiqj from the rflh. 
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I will add but onepaflage more which has already been cited. 
• ' •• Hear'ii open'd wide- 
<' Her creartdurii^ gates, haxnioiik»albiiikl 
<* On gol4cahsigBs»ioviogi'* * B«VII, aoj^ . 

This, 



on Shakespeare, 



415 



This, by way of contraft, ihould be compared with B. 11^ 

881. 

^* On a fudden open fly 
'< With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
«« Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
*« Harih thunder." 

The reader, if he has any car, will plainly perceive how 
the found of thefe verfes correfponds to the fenfe ; and how 
finely they are improved from Virgil. Aen. VI, 573. 

** Turn demum borrifono firidentes cardine facrae 
'*' Panduntur portae^ 

Hell gates grate harih thunder ; the gates of Heaven open 
with harmonious found. This' (to omit Homer and the 
Pfalmift mentioned already) he had from Amadis de Gaut, 
B. IV. Ch. XI. where he defcribes the palace of Apolidon. 
And the Witty Rabelais [B. V. Ch. 37.] has the felffame 
image.— ——In thefe two lafl inilances here brought no men- 
tion is made of Shake fpeare, but this fmall digreifion, per- 
haps, the reader will excufe as it ihews ia a new light fome 
fiae paflages of our epic poet. 
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I N D E X. 

N. S. The figures fliew the page ; the letter n, the note : 
and the Roman figures the Preface. 

ACTORS (ftage,) thgir original, lOO, &c. 
AGts of the ApoftleSf expiaineJ, 323, n. 341. 
Admiration, ifow the fajpon is to hi rui/ed, 44, 45, n* 

85, 86. 
AnoNiSy bis gardens f 15I9 &c. 
Aeschylus, bis improvement of the ftage ^ loi, &c. 
A LC YON I us, Petrus, cited and correSed, 19, n. 
Alliteration, 266, 267, 408, &c. ^he affeSation of it 

ridiculed in Shakefpeare^ 268. 
Ambition, its effeBs exemplified in Sbaiufpeare* s Macbeth^ 

27, &C. 
Anacreon, ^tfnVttJ, 291, 292. 
Antony, Mark, bis cbaraSer, 75, 89. 
AvIo^daXfiury ru wti^t to fail in the wind's eye, 341 * 
Apollonius, Rhodius, correBed^ 155, n. 
Apofiopefis, a figure in rhetorick ufed hy Sbakefpeare^ B. II. 

Sea. IV. 
Aristarchus, the refemhlance hetnveen him and Dr, Bent" 

A)> '32» 133* ^^ot be difliked in Homer he rgeSed, 

Ibid. & n. An inftance of bis arbitrary alteration of 

Horner^ 220, 221. 
Aristophanes, bis Plutus a play after the middle Comedy^ 

119, & n. 
His Plutus explained^ 16 1. 
His Scboliaft correBed^ 1 1 1, n. 
Aritotle, in bis poetics explained^ paflim. explained and 

correBed, 14, n. 24, 25, n. 27, 44, 45, 46, n. 56, 57, n. 

88, n. 103, n. 112, 113, n. 

Arrian, 



INDEX. 

ArMai, ^his Ji/emfa »f BfiOthu, $2, 69^ b. 223, u. 

515, 316* 
Arts and fciences, flourijb in pofular govimment^ wul why, 

B. I. Sea. XV, 
AscHAM, cited, 5, n. 2o» n. 
Afiatic eloquence, 89, &n. 90. 
Athenians, rife emd frogre/s •/ drmiuaic fitfy iafmig 

them, 100, &c. 
Attic wxiien, fee Greek authors. 
Augustus Caesar, y?^ Octavius. 

B. 
SB suidg^ prefixed to Engli{hwords» as ckc ^fioliaAs prefixed 

C and the digamma F. 209. 

Bat A VI A, its etymology, 298. 

Beaumont and Fletcher'^ Kmgbt rf the turning Pejtle, 

correded, 154,11. 404. 

^ijno Noble Kin/men,com£ted, 185, n. 

404. 

Falfe One, explained, 259, n. 

Beauty, in ivhat it confifts, 54, & n. Beauty of chara£ler, 

79, 80. Of diQion, 374. yi^Giaraaer. In what the 

chief beauty in poetry confifts, 83, 84, &C. The mind ne- 

cejfarily in Iwe with beauty, 131, 132. ^^ Truth. Honju 

conftituttdin n)ariety, 134. 

Bent LEY, his critical rules examined, B. I. Se6t I. The 

refemblance between him and Ariftarchus, 132, 133. His 

correSlion of a pajjfage of Virgil examined and refuted, 

390, &c. Of federal pajfages in Horace, refuted^ 88, n. 

109, n. 165, 166, &c. 398. A pajfage in his dijfertati* 

on on Phalaris, examined, 106, 107. 

BtfXt/Io;, 322. 

SBourn, 319, 320. 

Britons, y^^ Engliftimen. 
Brutu^, his charaBer, 74, 78* 79. 

buffoon. 
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I N D E X. 

2Buff0on, 397* 

BuiFoonery, /?//, or all formality^ 97, 98. 

Burnet, bijbop^ ^wrongly judges of Milton^ 10. 

Burning of the Palatine library^ 18, 19. Of the Greet 
authors, 19. 

C. 

QAhEDofiJ A, its etymology, 298. 

Callimachus, corrected, 1 24. n. Explained^ 413, 

Cassius, his character, 75. 

Ca T I L 1 N E . charaBerixed in Virgil, 1 40. 

Catullus, explained, 361. 

Charaftcrs/d^Z/V, B. I. Se^. X. CharaBer of man, 63, 69^ 
Proper. charaBer for tragedy, ^wbat? 30, 31, 69, 7^. 
^mtablenefs of character, 69, 70. CharaQers of 'women, 
71, 72, & n. Known cbaraBers, how to be drawn, 73, 
74. Confiftency of character, jS, &c. ^i&^ mindpleafed 
with this confiftency, and why, 79, 80. Honeft charac- 
ter of poets, whether necejfary, B. I. Sedl. XI. Honefty. 
of Shakeffeare'*s character, ibid. 

Chaucer* in the prologue of the Canterbury Tales, cor, 

rested and explained, 184, 185, n. 403, 404* 
In the Miller's tale, corrected, 226, n. 

In the Revels tale, explained, xx. 

In the Romaunt of the Rofe, corrected,, 241, d^ 
xxvii. 

In Troilus and Crefeide, explained, 346, n. 

Plowman^ s tale, the alliteration ajfeBed, 410; 

In the houfe of Fame, corrected, 297, n. 

In the Chanon Teman^s tale, corrected, 297, n. 

In the Legende of Hypfiphyle and Medea, cor* 

reSled,, 403. 

Chivalry, apiBure of ancient chivalry in Shakefpeare, 21, $ctL 

Cicero, his opinion of mufic, 32. 

His charaBer, 75. 

£ e C1CIRO5 



INDEX. 

C ICI ROy chara^erixad in Virgil^ 139, 1 40. 
His accuracy, 294, 
In his ipijtiis, expUined, 188, n. 
^De Natora deonnn, eorrtStad, 2%t» 
De FiniboSy txplmned, 359. 
DeOffidiSy alluded f by SbakeJ^arit 300, 301, n. 
Comedy 9 its §ripnal and imfravmentf I09» te. Prefir 

fu}jt9 fir it, lit, 113, n. 
ConfiHenqr of charaficr, fa Charader. 
Coartier, a ridicuhtu cbmrM&tr in ShaMeJ^re, 90. 
Critics, their tvhimficai rules, B. L Se& L ra very good a^* 
tical mh, 2, a. The frovince of criiies, B. JL Se6L I. 
Cruelty, without nee^jfity not allovoiU in tragafy^ 4^, & n. 

B. 

DKmon, 183, &c. 

1©ear, 327. 

Pevn, his charaiier in ^ifton, 66. Calhd ly Siaktjfpllari 

Monarch of the North, 216. 
Didlion, poetic, 92, 93. /// chief beauty, mihat ? '37*4. 
Digamma, Aeolic, 209, 2 to, & n. 43, n. 175, n. 
Kgnity of charaSer^ 86, 8^7. 
Diogenes IjA^ktivs,' explained, 102, h.. 
DiOMEDES, the' grammarian, explained, 10*2, n. 
DlONYSius, in his Roman Antiquities, corre5ed, 256, 
Diverfions, public, 16, &c. 
Dryddn, alters Shakefpeare^ s poems, 7, h. • ^urns the Pa* 

radife Lo/i of Milton into rime, 10, 1 1 . CharaSerixed in 

the Rehear fal, 1 20. Fond of repeating the famo letters 

in his nierfes, 266. 
Dunces, their pridi and fertne/s, 5, 15, i95, 

E. 
'El^u\(moiia, a fine inftance of that figure, 36^ & n. 
Elizabeth, ^een, her learnings 5, ic'xL ^hakefpeiart 

*wrote 



INDEX. 

twrote a comedy at her nequefl^ 91 . Complemented by Shaki'^ 

fpeare^ 119, n- 
"Eloc^triCty floursjhes in popular gon;ernmentf B. I. Seft. XV. 
BMPBDOCLESy eorreSedy 219, n. 
En^iihmen, their tafte^ 6, 7, 15, 16, 121. B. III. Sed. I. 

Ancient Britons ^ 19, 20. 
Ep I CHARM us, his improvement of comedy, 112^ kc. Several 

of his verfes correRed, 1 1 3, 1 14, n. 
Epicurus, his doBrine to hi found in Homer, 94»ii* 
ETj/fFnjffrola T«r xaXuv, 55» **• 
£? haQciq, Z^6, 237. 

Euripides, his cyclops, 94, ^5, n. loi, n, A verfe in 

his Medaea correBed, 407. 
£vn/yov1oy, 55* ^* 
"Efsffiet y^dfAfMbla, 3.24' ^ 

Expiatory wafhings, 33, a 

F. 

Ipabe, 212, n. 

Fairibs, an account of them, 323, n. &c. 
Fanaticifm, its influence on arts and fciences, 6, 16, 8c ni 
Falhion, viciosss in poetry, 86.' Folly of judging from modi 

and ftt/bion, 385, 386. ^ 
Fathers, of the church, deftroyed the Greek writers, 18, 19, 

& n. 

Flattery, how dejpicahle, 5. I. Sed^. XV. 
Fool, a charaSer in our old plays, 8. 

Formal authors, '5^7, 98. All formality, or all buffoonery, 

ibid. 
France, its influence on Englijh toft and manners, 6, 7. 

B. I. Sea. XV. ' 

Jr^nCfj CCDtan, meaning of the fhrafe, 147, 148, & n» 

Be a Genius, 



I N D E X 
G. 

Genius, Guardian^ 183, &c. 

Gorboducke, apUy^ 62^ n. 

Gothick ibvvalrj^ 21, &c. Sei Englifhtnen. 

Government, fofular^ its influence on arts andfciences^ B. I. 

Sea. XV, 

Grave ^uoriters^ 97, 98. • Gravity and bumonr blinded in the 

greateft character s^ ibid. 
Greek writers, their excellency^ 1 24. The only models for 

imfrovement of taft^ B. II. Se£l. I. Honu fo many came 

to be deflroyed, 18, 19, & n. Ancient Greek language, 

fwhat ? 364. Hvw ^written in Homer's tirne^ I75» n. 

Grecoivy the Great, burnt the Palatine library, 18. 

H. 

HsLndf for power, 224, 

i^bec, J^atonfl, 321. 

Hell, variety of torments there, 218, &c. 

Heliodorus, 268. 

Hesychius, illuftrated, 216. 

Hieronymo, or the Spanijh tiagedy, a play ridiculed hy 

S hake/pear e and Jolmf on, 284. 
High and low life, 86. 
HoBBES, noted, 84. . 

Homer, a fpecimen of the manner in which hu foem ivas 
anciently writ, 175, n. 
An Account of his editor Arijiarchus, i^z, 133, 

2ZO, 221, n. 
Pajfages explained, 48, n, 224, 225, n. 237. 
corre6led, 43, 44, n. 219, 220, n. 
Honefty, ^whether requifite in a foet, B. I. Se6l. XI. 1 30. 
Horace, his character, 124, n. 

A flatterer of Offavius, 1 24. 

Dnvclls too long on the fatyric drama, lOl, n. 

Parages illuftrated, 25, 26, n. 307. 

Horace, 



L N D E X. 

Ho RACE, explained and defended^ 89, & n. 1089 xo^^hvk. 
398. 
Some of bis odes correBed and explained^ 165, i66> 
167, 168. 

€orre3edy 1 94. 
Hofpitality, facred^ 31, n. 
Hunan natare^ 68, 69. 

Humour and gravity, feldom found mixed in the fame cba^ 
ra&er^ 97, 

L. 
James, iirfly king, complemented hy Sbakejpearef 39. 
Jealoufy, B. I. Seft. VII. 
3[n» /« compofition^ 305, 306. 
Infpirationy poetical^ 4, & n. 
Inttxtiinig fuhjeSs of poetry^ 'what? 31, 46, 69. 
John, St. explained^ 352. 
JoHNSoN;» Ben. bis Mafqyte at Whitehall^ 389 n. 

E<very man in bis humour ^ explained, 63, 649 n. 

244. 
Every man out of his humour^ explained, 64, 13S' 
136, n. 147, n. 

corrected 65, ii2,n. 

Volpone^ illudrated, 81, 8?. 

corredied, 405. 
Cynthia* s Revels, explained, 147, n. 
Silent Woman, correfted, 185, n. 197. 

explained, 307, n. 
Alchymifi, explained, 289, n. 395. 
7he Devits an Afs^ corredled and explained, 394t 
In his poems J explained, 149, n. 
Catiline, corre£led, 405, 406. 
Heretic fyllabarum, 408, &c. ^^^ Alliteration. 
Julian, his Caefars explained, 120, 121, n. Corrected, 
153, n. Explained and correSed, 279, 280. 

Ee 3 KoIai- 



I N *D E X; 

]C«l«»C»r«( $fV(9 223. 
JCi((i»a» vweX^uff 32. 

Knight-errantry. See Chivalry. 

L. 
Laberivs, bis mimes, loi, n. 
Ladies, the Mpper-band given them, wul alUwid 49 mfeM^ 

fine ehaibs, for wbat reafon, 79^ a. hewers rffiuif^ 

71, 72, n. Nature of fine Ladies, 29. 30. 
lAtm fiage writers, iiz, 130. Latin atubers, 130, 131. 
Liberty, its infinence an lUeratetre, B. I. Sed. XV. C^ 

dramatic foetry^ 98, 99, 122. 
LoNGiNVS, neted, 83, n. Corre&ed, 25$, «56b 
Love, a comic pajffson, 7, & n. Love )aad benor^ ibtd. 
LucRBTftrs explained, *xxYi, 
Lttdere, meaning of the voord, 307. 
Lyes, hem necejfary in poetry, 23, ft n. Prpiable ijes ie$* 

ter than improbable truths, 27, n. 

M. 
Machines, poetic, 44, 45, n. 
Magic, poetic, 97. 

Comafce, fi mafter, « /^r/, 135, &n. 

Man, charaSier of man in general, 68, '69. 

Man-fcience, 69. 

Manners, /of//r, B. I. Scdt X. 

Martial, explained, 139. 

Marvellous, ^^ Admiration. 

Mafic, an account of the ancient, 103, 104. 

Maxim us Tyrivs, explained and correBed, 271, 272. 

Meioiis, a figure ufedhy Shakejpeare^ 149. 

Men of wit, 97, 98. 

Menander, his rife and chardBery 126, 121. Ho<ia) hie 

plays came to be deftroyed, 1 9, & n* , 

Metaphors, mixed, 397, 398. 

Milton, 



INDEX. 

Milton, Spencer and Bhakejptare hit ortginals, 365. -Fw 

ronjos from Sbakejpeare^ 411, 412. 
Often repeats the fame letter,^ 267, 268. 
Jingling terminations^ nvJbetier to he found in hit 

Paradife Loft, 391. 
His broken foerfes^ how artful^ 366, &c. 
Hit charaSer of the Deftly 66, 6j. 
A fine infiance of the fuitahlenefs of charaSer 

in Eve, 70. 
Tinware of Vanity in E've^ how finely and ten^ 

derly touched^ 72, o. 
^he Paradife Lofi, how far a fiBure of hit 

own times , 140, &€, 
Pajfages ilfuftrated, 96, &11. 141, 142, 143, 

218, 264, :fi. 401, 402, 41 f, 412. 

^-explained, ic2^&n. 189, 190, & n. 217, 

237, & n. 308, 309, 313, n. 337, 349, 

390, 397> 401* 402, 411, 41 2v xxviii, &c. 

Defended and explained, 158^ & n. 227, 228, 

334» 337. 338. n. 343* 344> 355^ 3S9» 

366, n. 
CorreSed and explained,, 198, 202, 230, 402, 

403. 
A better reading propofed, 15; 2, 153. 
Samfon Agonizes, 144. CorreSed, 407, 408; 
In his fonnets correSed, 408. 
Mifanthrope, 68» 69. 

IftOffeC, 397- 

Models, for taft, 130, 131. 

Monofyllables, fre^ent in the ancient Greek language, 364^ 

Monftroas characters, how far allowable in poetry, 67. 

Moral painting in poetry, 84. 

Moralities, 99, &n. 

Ee 4 MuEBTus^ 
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McJUETUS, h&wfar bg impofed oh Scaligiff 290. PlmttPs 

and Cicero* s opinion of them, ibid. 
Myfteries, 99, Sc n. 

N. 
Nature and truth to he ftudied, not fajhion emd cufiom, 86, 

Ti^S* 3^^* f^ifffutn nature, 68, 69. 
Natural charader, 30, 3i» 68« 69. 
-i Nepenthe, 42, n. 
^utian, 229. 

o. 

OcTAVius, his chamber, 75, y6, 122. 

Oft«io7f Xi&la, 1 2> n. See Rimes. 

Ovid, In Metamorp. correBed, 155, 156, n. 305, 306, n. 

explained, 325, n. 
In EpiHol. explained, 1 80, n. 

correSed, 260. 

, Amor, correSed and explained, 190, 191. 

Art. Amat. explained, 307, n, 

P. 

Palatine library, hurnt, 18, n. 

lla,^d^a,0'i<;, 1 1 9, n. 
Parodies, 120, n. 

Xlx^ofAoicv, a fgure ridiculed in Shake/peare, 26S. See Al- 
literation/ 
Phallic, no, & n. 

(^xfloLffkoc, a fine injlance of that fgure, 36, & n. 
Philemon, correSied, 290, n. 
Piers Plowman, cited, 410. 

Plato, his opinion of mufic, 17. His opinion of human 
nature^ 68, 69. His great art in the fuitahlenefs 
of charaBer, 70. 
His Govgizs explained, 114, 115, 263, 264. 
Jo cited, 4, n. 
Sympofium explained, 98, 263. 

Plato, 
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Plato, &i Minos explaimdj 106, 107. 
Republic correHed, 17, n. 

explainedy ikOy n. 
LsLvrs corre^ed, 281, 28.2. .: ; 

explained^ 2 3 7, 238. : 

Platonius, correSed^ 103, 104, n. 
Plautus, explained, 116, 323, n. 344, 357. 
Pleafure arifing from fcene of diftrefs, B. I. Seft. VIII. 
Plutarch, pajfages explained, 185, 236, 255, n. Cotr 

-.remedy 191, 192, & n. 219, 220, n. 247,11. 
|^(t, meaning and force of the 'word, 135, & n. 

Iloiiryy 135, n. 

Probability, poetic, 27, & n. A probable lyi^ ibid. 

pROPERTius, explained, 307. 

n^offuvovokfa, beauty of the figure, 84, 85, 

PugiUares, 221, n. 

Puns, in Shakejpeare and in the ancient nvriters, 258, &C« 

Puritans, their tafi, and hatred of literature, 16, &n. 

^uail, 182. 

Quibble, fee Pun. 

R; 
Rehearfal (comedy) 120. ^ 

Repetition 0/* //&^ fame letters in verfes, fee Alliteration. 
Refolution, 32. 

Richard III, a charaSer not proper for the ft age, 6j. 
Ridicule, proper fubjeSs for it, 1 1 2, & n. 
Rimes, ^whether avoided by Homer, Virgil, Milton, 12, I3,n. 
Romans, ho^w their government influenced their manners and 

learning, 122* Their fall and barbarity, iS, Roman au' 

thors, 130, n. 
ItOft, under the rofe, xlviii. 

S. 
Saresbsriensis, Joannes, cited, 18, 19, n. 
Satyric drama, 100, loi, & n. 

SCALIGERi 
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ScALiGKH impo/idvtiiy Mmrittu, 290, a. 

Sdf'love, 30. 

Sentiments^ foeticy B. I. Se£t. XII. 

Sbxtus Empiricu^s correSedy 114, n. 

S^AFTSBURY, Earl^ murovgly critirixesShakefpemref 9. Mtf' 
taken in his etymolgy of Defdtm^^y 303. 

Sbakespeari, his leamingy pafilin. 'wherein fiudty^ &/p 
lay, 126. Hh howfi charaaer, B. I. Scfi. II. AflriS 
eibfer^jer rf decerunty 97. His gravity and bumouTy 97, 
98. His pletys exflainedy defended, correBed. 

All's well that ends weU> eorreSedy 229, 2^. Defended^ 
zxxiv. 

Antony and Cleopatra, the character tf Mark Anturtyy tend 
his manner offpeecby 89, 90. Dramatis ferfonae 'varied 
from Plutarch t 302. Faffages explained, 187, 188, 327, n. 
Defended, 200, n. 316, 317, 328, 330,335,560. Or- 
reiSed and exfdainedy 183, 1^4, 235, 236, 246, 247, 24^ 
249, 254, 255, 275, 276, 333. 

As you like it, pajfages explained, 257, 258. CorreBed^ 
208, 209, 257, 273, 274. 

Comedy of errors, pajfages explained and defendedy 146,147, 
323, 324, 326, n. xxxvii. Corrt&edy 233, «34. 

CorjolanHg, charaiUr.of CcrUlanuSy 78. Paffages e:gplain^ 
ed and defended, 163, 170, 171, 328, ^29, 331, 351, 
CorreBed and explained, 2o3, 211, 212. 

QyrB\it\itit, pajfages -explained, 21, 33 1. Defended and ex^ 
pjainedy 171, 348. CorreBed, 204, 2P5, 215, ^40, 241. 

^^^n^et, the play criticized, 43, &c. In ^at light the play 

Jntrodueed before the 'King, is to he conjideredy 4^y 49, 1 2p,n. 

Pajfages explained, 27, n. 48, 49, n. 32Q, 3^11, 322, 327, 

343' 34S' 395' 39^- Explained and e^nreOedy 177, 17a, 

179, 180, 21 1, 253, 382, 383. 

ift Part of K. Henry iV, iKrongly fo called, -5*. Explained 

and defended, 162, 334, 3.35, 3.38, 351, 395. CorreBed^ 

^15, &n. 2dPart 
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4d Part of K. Henry IV, nvrongly Jo called^ 58. Pajffkges 
explained, 77^ 78, 150, n. CorreBedy 240, 274, 580,11. 

Hcmy V. Flueilin's character j 72. Paffages explained^ 90, lu 

. 222. Defended and explained, 149, 150. xli. CirreB- 
idy tyj^y 275, 381, n. 406, 407. 

K. Henry VI, the ftory faulty^ 25, n. 59, 60. Faffages 
in the frft party expltunedy 151, 216. Second part, ex- 
pUimdy 300, 301. xxi. 

K. Hemy VIII, nvrongly called the life of K. Hemy Vllly 

^7. Wherein faultyy ibid. PaJTages explained and de* 

findedy 22, 23, 329, & n. 350. Corre&ed and expleunedy 

2ti6y 207* 

K. Joim, nmwrgly calledy The life anddedth of JL Jobn, 56, 

57. Pajfages explained and defended, 173, 174, Cor- 

reQedy z^z. 
Jolias Cae&r, the pht nnndicatedy 58, 59. ks length of 
^ timty 61, n. The charaSerSy 74, &c. Paffages explmn- 
I idy 78, 79, 186, 187. Defindedy 157, 314, 315, 331* 

Explained and correSedy 176, n. 229, 244, 245, 2469 

2j8. xiy. 
K. Lear, explained and correBedy 195, 196, 199, 203, 235. 

Defendedy 332. ix, xxv.. Pajfaga explained, zz^ zz^, 

346, 362, 363. xiv, xix, xxv. 
Lovers btbonr^s loft, fpuHousy 289. CorreBedy 231, 2-32. 
Macbe&, the play criticizedy 27, &€. Its length of times, 

Sly tk. The po$t*s art in deviating from hiftory in the 

charaBer of Banquoy 40. Paffages explainedy 21, 31, 

32> 33» 37> 3^>»- 39>^- 4^ ^^^' ^^^ »79> >*• 326* 
Defended and explained, 155^ &n. 339, 345. xxii, xxiii, 

xlix. CorreBedy 34, 204, 277. 

Meafure forMeafure, pajfages explainedy 148, n. 215. hs 

Unity and moral, 59. Explained and defendedy 1 69, 217, 

343, 407. Explained and correBedy 239. 

Merchant 
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• Merchant of Vcnkc, the jHus charaQer not proper Jhr 

the Jlag€y 6y. Fajfages explained^ 1 63, 354. 
. Merry Wives of Windfor, paffages explained and defenM^ 
161, 323, 380, n. XX, xxxiv. Correaed^ 278, 279* 
A Midfummer Night's Dream, paffages defended^ 1 57,- 309, 
407. Explained and correSedy 205, 251, 252, 333, 
372, n. Ridia^is the affeSation of repeating the fame 
letters y 268. 
Much ado about nothing, paffages explainedy • ziz, Cor^- 

remedy 230, 231, 242. 
Othello, the flay criticizedy 51, &c. Paffages explained^ 
162,1 64, 224. Explained and defendedy 171, 172, 303,n. 
- 33^> ^* 34^» 34^» 355- Explained and corrected, 181, 
182, 202, 203, 269, 27O9 306. Meaning of the*word 
DefdemonOy 303. 
K. Richard II, paffages explained and defendedy 305, 342, 
K. Richard III, the charaQer improper for the ftage^ 6j. 

Explained and defended, 347, n. 395. 
Romeo and Juliet, a play founded upon hiftoryy 74,- Jlf^- 
cutio^s charaSleVy 91. Paffages explained and defended^ 
148, 357, n. Corre^edy 243, 244. 
Taming of a Shrew, paffages defended and explained, 1 69, 

170, 304. 
The Temped, the unity of its aitiony 59. Caliban's cha^ 
raster, 91. Paffages explained, 223, 224, 226, 227, 339. 
CorreSiedy 199, 200, 238, 239, 249, 250, 251, 273, 

379- 
Timon of Athens, paffages defendedy 311, 362. CorreSedy 

197, 198, 199, 239, 240. 
Titus Adronicus, [furious , 284, 285. 
Troilus and Crcffida, paffages explained and correSledy 213, 

214, 232, 233, 254. Explained, 148, n. 182, 222, 

223, 337. 

3 Twelfth- 
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Twelfth-Night, ^r What yx)u will, explahledrand defendei^ 

341. CorreSledy 196, 197. .' \ 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, fpuriousy 289. 
^inter's tale, the ftory faulty, 25, n. Explainedy 307. 

Socrates, 97, 98, 294. 

Sophocles, his improvement of thi ftagt^ 105, & n. .. JRi 

EUara, 49, ^0, 392. Oedipiuy 58. .Jjasf, i^> ltl> 

Fkilo^etes explained, ,2 ^g, Defended, xg, n. 
Spencer, pajfages explained, 47, n. 136, 180/191, 205, n. 

305, 310. XXV, xxvi. Explained and corre3ed, 184^ 

186, 193, 336, n. 404. 
Stage, fee Tragedy, Comedy. 

Strabo, cited and illujiratedy B. L 'Sedi, tL . ^^ 

Sublime, true, 87. - 

iftufifctibe, fufifcription, 312, 313. 

Superflition and ivifkednejs united, ^6. 

Swearmg on the fword, 47, n. 

Sydney, 5/r Philip, his remarks on ^ur tragedies and cofne^ 

dies, 62, 63. His had metre, 384, 385. 
X^Sfta «rap* vfTovoiav, a figure in rhetoric ufed hy Shake" 

fpeare, 1^61. 

T. ' 

Table books, fee Pugillares. 

Tangerc, meaning of the nvord, 306. 

Taft, modem, B. I. Sed. III. & IV. 7aft corrupted intro- 
duces depravity of morals, 1 8. Critical taji, how to hi 
acquired, B. II. Sed. I. 385, 386. 

Terence, in lAjhat fenfe the Roman Menander, 121, 112, 
282. His art in drawing the charaSler ofDemea, j6, 77. 
Explained, 3j6^ 358. 

Thsocr;- 



^ 
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TaiOClLlTVty in hU ipigrmm tomStd, 113, ft a; 

h Us fajhrali eorreff^d^ a$6. 

ne Doric lUaleS clsutguHn hisfaemf, itBti 
Thbsp 1 8> tbi inventor of ftage plays^ 1 00. 
T1BULLU89 comBtd^ 100, n. Explained, 361. AfiSf4 
the alliteration^ 409. 

Mmt% toiKlie^, 306. 

Tragedy, its rife andfr^gnfh B. I. Sed. XIV. 

Tra£^c chaiater, 30^ 31, 68» 69. Tragical fajhmt,li. h 

Sea. VIII. 
Tn^-comedy, B. I. Seft. XIII. 
T(vffK«9 11I9 n. 

4^nic^ptnnp» 396. 

Truth, poetic, 9S. Neceffarify ferfiied^ 131; 
Totdar dddes, 183^ &c. 5^/ Daemon. 

TiJxn, 185. 

Tyranny, its influence on arts and fcienceSf B. I. Scft. XV. 

Tyrannic paffions, 34. 

Tyrtaeus, ejcplained and correSed, 256, 237. 

V. 

V confonant in Latin changed into W fy the Engfifb^ ^14. 
Verbs, applied' properly to one fubfiantive, and improperly t9 

the other f 392. 
Venes, treated of ^66. 
Veffel, for hody, 222. 

The Vice, a droll charaBer in our oldplays, 393, &c. 
VlROiL, a flatterer of Oiia*viu5y 124. 

Ordered his poem to he humt, and 'whyy 1 25, n. 

Romans ehara3eri%ed in Ins poemy 139, 140. 
Charaffer of Dido, 5J, 52. 

of Camilla, 71, 72, 

of Mezentius, 66* 

VlRClL, 



INDEX. 

Virgil, tjohether be errs in his chief charaBer^ 5lj n. 
Chiming terminations in his Poem ^ 13, n. 
Pafages explained^ 189, 217, n. 221 n. 255,11. 

259, n. 264, 319,11. 321, 353. 

354> 355* 390> 39^ 392- 
correSedy \z\y n. 194, 195, 291, n, 

299, 369, 370, 390, 391. 
Vossius, notedy 372. 

U. 

Unity, fee Whole. Unities of time and place^ B. I. Se£l. 
IX. Unity of charaBeTy 79, 80. See Charadlcr, 

iatterance, 34* »- 

w, 

©eitti, 29, n. 

|©{ji|l, 210, n. 

Whole, 54, 55, &n. 134. 

Wisdom of Solomon, explmnedy 272, n. 

Wit and gravity, hlendedy in the greateft charailerSy 97, 9S, 

!©ijact>, 29, n. ' 

Women, not fuffered on the fage till the reforation, 73, n. 

• See Ladies. 

Wonder, fee Admiration. 

Words, inftances of them lengthened in Scanfiouy 372, & n. 

X. 
Xenophon, his Avof/k, corre£iedy iii, 114, n. HisXv^, 
txflainedandcom^edy 26it 2^2. 
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